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America reveals her policy on global 
warming: too little, too late 
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President BIU Clinton 
finally revealed what the 
US was wilting to do to 
combat man-made 
climate change - and it's 
not much. Europe, 
which wants to go 
further and faster, was 
deeply disappointed. 

Imre JCarocs in Bonn, 

Mary Dcjevsky in 
Washington and 
Nicholas Schoon report. 


The United States is prepared 
to curb its fast-rising emissions 
of climate-shifting pollution. 
’• bringing them back down to 
their 1990 level by about 2010. 
President Clinton said in a long 
awaited speech last night. 

But that was far too little, too 
late, for Britain and the Euro- 
pean Union. The feeling was 
that the world's only super- 
power, and its biggest global pol- 
luter. should be doing much 
more to slow the rises in tem- 
peratures and sea levels which 
threaten ruin, displacement and 
death for hundreds of millions 
of people in the next century. 

"That is simply not good 
enough and it's not going to 
. solve the problems of climate 
change,” Peter Jorgensen, the 
' European Commission spokes- 
man, said fast night 

At the Rio Earth Summit in 
1992, the US and all developed 
nations undertook to stabilise 
their “greenhouse gas” emis- 
sions at the 1990 level by 2000. 

Very few have kept that 
promise, and the US position 
amounts to putting it back by a 
further decade. 

Far from stabilising at the 
1990 level by 2000, US emissions 
have in fact risen by 8 per cent, 
including 3.4 per cent in 1996 
alone. With only one-twenu'eib 
of the Earth’s population, 
America produces almost one- 
fifth of thfc world's pollution. * • 

The US will go to a United 
Nations climate summit in Ky- 
oto, Japan, in December, 
proposing that developed coun- 
tries should together return 
their emissions to 1990 levels tv 
between 2008 and 2012. Presi- 
dent Clinton set out his pro- 
posals yesterday in a sjbjP? a to 
the National Geographic Son- 
ety, after months of wangling 
within his administration. . 

He bas also faced ferocious 
lobbying by major US industries 



•Dirty business: Europe feels the US, the only superpower, and biggest polluter, should do more to dean up its act Photograph: Science Photo Library 


from oil giants to car manu- 
facturers which rely heavily on 
coal, oil and gas. the burning of 
which produces carbon dioxide 
and other greenhouse gases, 
and strong opposition in the US 
Senate. In an attempt to placate 
critics, he outlined a £3bn pack- 
age of incentives - mostly in the 
form of tax breaks - jo en- 
courage industry to save pow- 
er or to switch to less polluting - 
forms' of energy. 

The President made his an- 


nouncement just in lime to 
keep his promise to make the 
American position known in ad- 
vance of the last set of prepara- 
tory negotiations before the 
Kyoto climate conference. 
Those talks started in Bonn this 
week. He telephoned several 
prime ministers and presidents 
earlier this week, including 
Tbny Blair. 

The Clinton proposal leaves 
the US and the European 
Union, the two biggest players 


in the climate talks, poles apart 
and with little lime to stitch a 
compromise. The EU is calling 
for emission cuts of J5 per 
cent for developed countries by 
2010. Japan is in the middle, 
advocating a 5 per cent cut. 

None of these reductions 
would actually stop the climate 
changing. The immediate issue 
is what rate of change can be tol- 
erated without severe threats to 
lives and economies. 

The EU is roughly on target 


to meet the earlier commitment 
to stabilise emissions by 2000. 

While most member states 
have actually seen emissions - 
rise, big cuts in Germany and 
Britain - more the result of ac- 
cident than design - have off- 
set these. 

Britain shut down the bulk 
of its coal industry: coal pro- 
duces far more carbon dioxide 
than the natural gas which re- 
places it Germany dosed much 
of the highly inefficient, fossfl- 


fuel-inlcnsive industry in lbe 
East. 

At one end of the spec- 
trum, the Alliance of Small is- 
land States, some of whose 
members will be largely sub- 
merged by rising sea levels in the 
next century, is pushing for a 20 
per cent cm in carbon dioxide 
emissions by 2005. At the oth- 
er end, Australia - whose in- 
dustries are particularly reliant 
on fossil fuels - refuses to con- 
template any curbs. 
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Polly Toynbee makes 
the case against Islam. 

Rupert Comwellsays 
fat is a serious issue. 

And John Walsh revels 
in the literary life at 

Cheltenham’s festival. 

EDUCATION + 

Is the vice-chancellors’ 
club breaking up? 
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Cosmetic animal tests 
opposed by Blakemore 

Colin Blakemore. the scientist viewed by many anti- vivi- 
sectionists as "enemy number one", believes most ex- 
periments on animals to test cosmetics should be 
banned. Professor Blakemore has told The Independent 
that killing animals to test new beauty products is inde- 
fensible. He called for an Immediate end to animal ex- 
periments that are used to check the safety of finished 
cosmetic products. 

The head of physiology at Oxford University and presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has' been an outspoken supporter of animal re- 
search. But he said yesterday: "Britain has lead the world 
in this moral Issue. I think the banning of finished cos- 
metic products would be a step In the ri^it direction." 
He added: “I find It difficult to see how the benefit of 
beautification outweighs the cost of killing animals and 
potential animal suffering." His comments follow the dis- 
closure in The Independent on Tuesday that the Govern- 
ment has broken its pre-election pledge to end the use 
of animals to test cosmetics, and that the research bud- 
get for non-animal alternatives has been cut 
Professor Blakemore revealed in 1972 he had sewn up 
kittens’ eyes as part of a research project; his view chat 
most cosmetic tests are unnecessary will increase pres- 
sure to change the law. He said he still supported the 
use of animals to test products such as sun-screen If 
.they had the potential to save life. About 2,800 animals 
a year die in cosmetic tests compared to about 2.7 mil- 
lion In medical research. Interview, page 3 


Church schools retreat 

The Govern mem looks set to back off plans to change 
the status of Church schools because bishops may frus- 
trate legislation in the House of Lords. Page 10 

Post won't be privatised 

The Post Office will remain fully in public ownership in 
spite of recent speculation that the Government was 
planning to sell off 49 per cent of die corporation, rais- 
ing up to £L5bn. Page 4 

Violence in the home 

four out of five diildnen fear their parents' rows leading 
to physical violence, according to a study whose publica- 
tion co-indded with a Government statement that do- 
mestic violence is “vastly under-estimated". Page 5 

SEEN & HEARD 

The meat-free camera sounds about as necessary as the 
fat-free television or protein-enriched bus, doesn’t it? 

But the Vegetarian Society yesterday gave its approval to 
a Japanese digital camera certified free of animal ingredi- 
ents "in any of its component parts". Traditional film 
contains gelatine, derived from animal bones and skin. 
Digital cameras don’t use film - images are captured on a 
computer chip. So the £300 Ricoh RDC-300 really is 
vegetarian-friendly - like any digital camera, actually. 


On its birthday 
too! (The world is 
6,000 today) 


The dome is still a building site, the lottery budget is 
unspent and the millennium bug is still pupating in our 
PCs, but the new millennium is upon us. The world is 
precisely 6,000 years old today. “In the beginning God 
created the Heavens and Earth, which beginning of 
time was in that night preceding the XXH2 day of Oc- 
tober ... in the year 4004 before the fizst of our Era, 
commonly called Christian." 

Those authoritative words were written by James 
Ussher (pictured bdow). Anglican Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, in his Annals of the Old Testament published in 
1650. To this day, no one has given a more precise date 
for the beginning of the world, which may explain why 
Ussher’s date of 4004 BC was printed in every King 

James Bible until Victori- 
an times. 

That date was the fruit 
of the best learning of the 
17th century. Ussher had 
studied all the Greek and 
Hebrew sources known at 
the time. He compared 
historical, biblical and as- 
tronomical records, as far 
back as Nebuchadnezzar: 
for still earlier times, he 
relied on the Hebrew 
bible. Bui counting back- 
wards is not as easy as it 
looks. Egyptians, Babylonians, Jews, and Romans all 
used years of different length, starting at different sea- 
sons. The Latin way of counting confused things fur- 
ther. Not only was there no year AD zero, but when 
Julius Caesar introduced his calendar in the Roman 
Empire the officials thought a leap year “every fourth 
year” meant every three years. 

Ussher relied on the numbering system of the 
Frenchman Joseph ScaJjger to sort out “these pertina- 
cious difficulties". Unfortunately, France was already 
using the Gregorian calendar, while Britain deferred 
entiy into the single European calendar and kept to 
the old Julian system. Despite this, once the year 4004 
is known, the precise date of 23 October follows at 
once. God. of course, kept to the Jewish festival calen- 
dar (He had commanded it, after all) and the first day 
of the Feast of Weeks, calculated from the Equinox 
and the Moon in 4004 BC, was on Sunday 23 October. 

James Ussher was a devoted millenarian. His calcu- 
lations showed that Solomon completed his Temple 
3000 years after the Creation; and he thought that Je- 
sus was born in 4 BC. The 5000-year mark was when 
the Antichrist began his rule, corrupting the Popes. 
Sadly, Ussher made no predictions for what should 
happen today, at the start of the seventh millennium. 
Cosmology has taken over from Bible study for pur- 
poses of dating the world. 

So, give or take a couple of solar quirks, let’s Ussh- 
er in ihe millennium. Happy Birthday World - You're 
6,000 today. 

-Henry Broun 




Our Bonus Postal Account gives you a return of between 
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Scientists say rats to the 
evolution of love 


You may have thought that evolution had it all pegged out, but then along 
comes another slew of research that puts the sexual world right out of 
kilter. 

In theory, men produce millions of sperm which can fertilise lots of 
egg?, so they will naturally try to be unfafrhfi'l swine, seeking to father 
children everywhere; whereas women produce just one egg a month and 
so will seek a faithful partner who wfli support their mutu al child. The 
antagonism between the two objectives means men want out of marriage, 
right? 

Wrong, according to a survey of the nation's marriages published yes- 
terday. About half of the respondents felt that having children was an 
important factor for a successful marriage — but 60 per cent of men 
that children were an asset, compared to just 50 per cent of women. Evo- 
lutionary biologists will shake their heads, and query whether the men 
thought the children were the sort of asset you could trade on the stock 
market - for a flash car, perhaps. 

It gets worse. It turns out that it is women who want to be out of these 
marriages, not men. BBC Family Life magazine asked 282 couples if, giv- 
en the chance to relive their lives and that nervous moment at the altar 
again, they would many the same partner. Of the men questioned, 71 
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Lots of sex please, we're surfers 

It's official. He vast majority of “net surfers 7 ' are after one thing, and one . 
dung only. Sex. Every two seconds, in fact . ^ : 

; 

■ ^ : 

boy 77 with 390,920. Other top-ten contendere vrivkd ■ 

“porno ”, both with more a ^ . 

played considerable ingenuity m tbetr search for sexuai w 

guest appearances by“Persian bitty” , “hardcore a ?iLrrheWeb “Thke 
But this trend is unlikely to Last, drums Mike Cowley ^ 

my word for it,” he said, “shopping will be far more popular than sew on n 

tte Internet by the year 2000.’' — Louise Hancock 



Media mother joins battle with Saatchi’s giant 


per cent said “yes"; as against only 56 per cent of the women. Overall, 
10 per cent said they definitely wouldn't do the same again. Given that 
divorces are running at about four times that level, there must be some 
polished liars out there - a possibility that opinion polls should allow for. 

However, laboratory rats don’t lie. They stirred up what seemed like 
a tidy world yesterday, when the science journal Nature published a re- 
port showing that sex alters the physical makeup of your brain. At least, 
that is, if you're a male raL 

At the University of California, Marc Breedlove gave male rats fe- 
male cage-mates, some of which were receptive to the males because they 
were given the hormone oestrogen, and others which were unreceptive 
because of a lack of oestrogen. After a month. Dr Breedlove (who. ar- 
guably, has a little too much time on his hands) looked at the male rat 
brains. In rats that had been placed with sexually receptive females, the 
cells in a hormone-sensitive part of the brain were actually smaller than 
in rats that had no sexual experience. “It is possible that differences in 
sexual behaviour cause, rather than are caused by, differences in brain 
structure." Dr Breedlove commented. 

And what does that tell us of the war between the sexes? Well, re- 
ferring back to the BBC survey, which found that a good love life came 
only third in the “most important” list of things (at 72 percent, alter “com- 
promise*'’ and “good sense of humour") it is obvious what is going on. 
British men just don't want their brains messed about with. And if that 
means upsetting everything that evolution tells us, so be iL 

— Charles Arthur and Amanda Kdly 
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Christine Ttelker, a woman unknown to most of the 
public but who is acknowledged as the most pow- 
erful woman in British advertising, is to figh t a court 
battle with her former employers so she can set up 
her own company after having a baby. 

Ms Walker, 44, was chief executive of Zenith Me- 
dia, the part of the Saatchi and Saatcbi empire now 
called Cordiant, which bo ug ht and placed advertising 
worth in excess of £S00m, more than double that 
of its nearest rivals. The size of her buying power 
put her on first-name terms with the media’s mam 
power brokers, including Rupert Murdoch, Michael 
Green of Carlton Television and David Montgomery 
of Mirror Croup. 

She left Zenith in January to have a baby, after 
nearly 10 years with the company, and was prevented 
by her £399, 000-a -year contract from working in the 
industry until this Saturday. Zenith is talcing her to 
court because of rumours that she is to set up a joint- 
venture media-buying company with Lord Saatchi. 

Lord Saatchi, formerly Maurice Saatchi, who was 
ennobled by John Major, left the agency he found- 
ed after a boardroom battle three years ago. Zenith 
wants to enforce clauses in Ms Walkers contract 
which prevent her from poaching Zenith staff or 


From catwalk 
to classes for 
Gladstone’s girl 

Olivia Inge would have brought a 
smile of approval to the face of her 
great great grandfather, the Vic- 
torian prime minister William 
Gladstone, when she spumed a job 
on the catwalk in favour of her 
studies. 

The 17-year-old schoolgirl 
(right) turned down a£10j000-a-day 
offer from top French model agen- 
cy Metropolitan so that she could 
finish her exams. 

Yesterday, after a two-week 
stint in Paris working for fashion 
houses Yves St Laurent and 
* Coniine des Garqons alongside 
top models, including Naomi 
Campbell. Olivia was back in the 
classrooms of the Wells Cathedral 
School in SomerseL 

“Paris was absolutely fantastic 
but now I want to concentrate on 
getting my A-Ievels," she said. “It 
is going to be difficult putting it 


all behind me for the time being 
because it was a different world. 
But I hope to be able to come back 
to earth very quickly. I know how 
important it is for me to pass these 
exams.” 

But Olivia, who is studying 
English. French and Theatre Stud- 
ies. has not ruled out a career in 
front of the camera and still does 
the odd bit of work for London- 
based agency Models 1. 

— Amanda Kefy 


clients for a further 12 months. An injaaetion has 
been granted for 14 diys enforcing the ucHW^jproach 
clau s es despite Ms Walker arguing thaj. ‘Zenith 
breached the contract in August and it is no longer 
enforceable. The agency is likely to have a battle on 
its hands. Ms Walker was considered a formidable 
negotiator by the TV stations and newspapers who 
negotiated multi-million pound advertising contracts 
with her. She was immortalised as the stereotypical 
hard-driven businesswoman who lives for her work 
in the 1994 book 77ic Executive Tart and Other Myths. 

Saatchi and Saatchi has made previous legal at- 
tempts to prevent its top executives, including Jere- 
my Sinclair, the man who created the “Labour isn't 
working” campaign for the Conservative Party in 
1979, from joining its founding partners. 

Lord Saatchi set up a new agency in 19 95, MAC 
Saatchi, with his brother Charles. Now both Saatchi 
agencies are bitter rivals. The conflict stems from the 
ability of key executives to form strong relationships 
with advertisers who will move millions of pounds 
worth of business to wherever the executive works. 
Companies like British Airways moved their aooounts 
with the brothers when they left Saatchi and Saatchi 

— Paul McCann 


Mark strips off last 
shred of modesty 

Mark Wahl berg has made a foot- 
note in movie history, although 
foot is perhaps hot the most ap- 
propriate word. 

; .The actor and former model, 
known as Marky Mark, will be- 
come the first to have a full- 
frontal shot in a Hollywood 
movie. Boogie Nights, which will 
receive its UK premiere in Lon- 
don in the new year. 

In America, the film had a rat- 
ing which means under- 17s must 
be accompanied by adults. A 
satire on the pom industry, it fol- 
lows British comedy success The 
Full Monty which climaxed with 
rear views of its protagonists. 

Male nudity is rare in films, 
and, until now. unknown in Hol- 
lywood; 77ir Crying Came had as 
its pivotal moment a shot of male 
genitalia. Erections are. however, . 
not allowed in mainstream movies 
on cither side of the Atlantic. 

— David Lister 




MEDICINE 

Chillies bum a way to pain relief 

It could mean new treatments for chronic pain; or it might just offer a treat- 
ment for people who find chilli-ridden Mexican food too hot to handle. 
Scientists in America have discovered the chemical messenger in the body 
which signals painful heat, including that caused by chilli peppers. 

David Julius and Michael Caterina, of the University of California in 
San Francisco, worked with capsaicin, the puqgent ingredient in chilli pep- 
pers, and found that a chemical called vanilloid receptor subtype 1 (VR1) 
is activated when it binds to capsaicin. The work, published today in the 
science journal Nature, reveals that painful temperatures work in a simi- 
lar way and cause the same sensation of burning heat that c hilli s bring on 
in the mouth. The result could help us to understand what causes pain 
wn<n tiimi! and in time to understand how we become tolerant to them. 

— Charles Arthur 

C LOTHES 

Woolly jumpers to lose their itch 

Scientists have found an answer to itchy woollen jumpers - a fibre that 
can make scratchy material “feel like cashmere", it was revealed today. 

Kurabo Industries, a Japanese clothing manufacturer, has developed 
a way of stretching and thinning individual fibres to take out (he tickle. 
The fibres are treated chemically to expose more of their inner pans, which 
do not irritate the skin. New Scientist magazine reported: “The resulting 
wool is not only less itchy, but also lighter. It feels like cashmere." Kurabo 
will use the new material Comelana. to make extra-light clothes. . - . 
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Nanny’s mother 
tells trial of 
happy daughter 


The ultimate accessory: Pupils with their mobile phones. Some schools have taken to banning the phones from classrooms Photograph: Rui Xavier 

The mobile phone: a must for clued-up Nineties pupils 


Once the quiet of the 
classroom was likely to 
be interrupted only by 
scraping chairs, or 
sniggering from the back. 
These days it is more 
likely to be the ring of a 
mobile phone. Jojo Mopes 
takes up the call. 


Heralded by the Hollywood 
movie Clueless, mobile plumes 
and pagers are fast becoming as 
essentia] a part of school bag- 
gage as gym kit At the end of 
the school day, any school gate 
features at least one uniformed 
teenager, schoolbag slung over 
one shoulder and phone 


pressed to an ear. Similarly, a 
recent Gallup poll commis- 
sioned by Motorola found that 
young people use pagers as a 
means of “socialising and flirt- 
ing**. They are also a fashion 
statement. 

The news that mobile tele- 
phones have been banned from 
another school will come as no 
surprise to teachers frustrated 
by the constant bleep and ring 
of communications devices. 

The ban at George Wat- 
son's College in Edinburgh, 
follows similar bans at schools 
such as Millfield in Somerset 
and Holly Hall in Dudley, West 
Midlands, and was introduced 
after a pupil’s phone rang dur- 
ing lessons. Now errant pupils 
will have their mobile phones 


confiscated until the end of 
the day. and then be told not to 
take them back into classes. 

Andrew Cubic, chairman of 
the school’s board or governors, 
said that it was thought better 
to take action before (he ring- 
ing of mobile phones became a 
“real problem”. 

According to Sue Berry- 
man, a moihcr-of-fnur from 
north London who works in the 
education sector, phone use is 
now the norm in her children's 
schools, with pupils using them 
largely to call their friends 
before and after class. 

“What they seem to be do- 
ing Ls no different to what kids 
have done for ever: not taking 
a great deal of interest in lessons 
- through no fault of the teach- 


ers- and displaying much more 
interest in where they're going 
at lunchtime, and who with. 
Also, in a mixed comprehensive 
m particular there's the constant 
anxiety that the boyfriend or girl- 
friend might be talking to some- 
one else.” she said. 

A lot of the children also had 
pagers - an option popular 
with parents due to low, or non- 
existent running costs, although 
less so among the teenagers. 
Many children, considering 
phone usage “a priority", do 
part-time work to pay for them. 
But Mrs Berryman was forced 
to put a ban on the calls after 
receiving a bill for £200. “I’ve 
had to get a grip on it. 1 got an 
itemised phone bill. They’re . 
ever so' keen on phones that 


have free weekend calls. But if 
they call them bom home the 
cost is astronomic. It's a whole 
extra disciplinary area." 

That said, many parents fuel 
it is worth paying for the phones 
just to ensure that their offspring 
have a way of keeping in touch. 

Mr Cuhie observed: “The 
culture of life is different to 
when you or I were at school. 
Parents now give these phones 
to children for safety to go to 
and come from school." 

But the growth in the class- 
room communications market 
is not one that most other mo- 
bile phone providers seem par- 
ticularly comfortable discussing. 
Mercury One-lo-Onc said that 
marketing to teenagers was 
“ethically difficult”. 


The big-giai medical experts keep 
on testifying In the Louise 
Woodward trial and the 

prosecution's case against her is 
looking ever more frayed. 

Yesterday, though, the court 
heard from one of the more 
important character witnesses In 
the case, Susan Woodward, the 
defendants mother. 

David Usbome was there. 


Pressed by (he prosecution to describe 
Matthew Happen, the small boy whom her 
own daughter, Louise Woodward, is alleged 
to have brutally murdered on 4 February, 
Susan Woodward found herself fighting back 
tears yesterday. In a broken voice, she 
replied simply: “He was a beautiful child". 

Drought by the defence as a character 
witness. Mis' Woodward recounted for 
the jury a visit she payed to the Happen fam- 
ily between Boxing Day and New Year's 
Day last year. 

She confirmed dial during that week, she 
also had cared for the then S-monih-oId 
Matthew, taken him for strolls and “rocked 
him to sleep”. 

Otherwise, it was mostly maternal emo- 
tion on display on the stand, as Mrs Wood- 
ward beamed encouraging smiles across the 
courtroom at her daughter, who stands ac- 
cused of violently shaking Matthew and 
slamming his head against a hard surface 
in a manner sufficient to have caused his 
death on 9 February’. 

Louise, who has maintained a mostly 
blank, if attentive, demeanour throughout 
her trial, returned her own tentative smiles 
towards the stand. 

Mrs Woodward, who, as a witness, has 
been barred from seeing her daughter for 
the duration of the trial, also painted a pic- 
ture of Louise enjoying her experience with 
the Eappens which began after she trans- 
ferred from another family in the area on 
18 November last year. 

When she arrived for her visit on 26 De- 
cember she found Louise was “doing very 
well, she was very happy”. Mrs Woodward 
testified. 

Meanwhile, yet another renowned med- 
ical expert came to the stand yesterday to 


back up the defence’s contention that 
Matthew in fact bad suffered an earlier 
brain injury that had created a blood dot 
on the brain that began catastrophically to 
re-blecd on or just before 4 February. 

Dr Ayub Ommaya. a specialist in neu- 
rosurgery and bio-raeehanks. testified that 
the re-bleeding caused a sudden and ex- 
ponentially accelerating build-up of pres- 
sure inside Matthew's head. That pressure, 
he said, eventually bore down on bis brain 
stem, which is at the base of the brain, and 
disabled it. The stem, he said, is “like the 
plug of your TV. If you puD it out, every- 
thing stops”. 

Dr Ommaya also testified on the sub- 
stance of two papers authored by himself 
on the phenomenon “talk, deteriorate 
and die”, which describes bow patients who 
suffer blows to the head and for a period 
of minutes, hours, even weeks, show no 
symptoms of distress. They collapse and 
usually die bier when dots, or hematomas, 
created by the initial incident, begin to re- 
bleed. 

Importantly, Dr Ommaya agreed with 
the defence lawyer Barry Scheck that 
symptoms displayed by Matthew in the 
hours before his collapse - unusual lethar- 
gy, loss of appetite and constipation - 
matched those of talk-deteriorate-and- 
die patients. “Those were precisely the 
symptoms we would expect”. 

With the case expected to be given to 
the jury next Tuesday, the defence will need 
to decide shortly whether the jurors should 
be asked to consider a range of convictions, 
ranging from first-degree murder down to 
involuntary manslaughter or whether to 
lake a gamble known among lawyers in 
Massachusetts as the “noose or loose” 
option. 

Under this scenario, the defence would 
ask that the jurors be given only the 
straight choice between guilty as charged 
on first-degree murder orinnocence and 
therefore acquittal. 

Much may still hang on the appearance 
on the stand that is still scheduled of the 
defendant herself, which could come today 
or on Monday. (There will be so session 
tomorrow.) 

But such has been the mood of confi- 
dence on the defence bench in recent days, 
the temptation will be strong for the 
straight, noose or loose, choice. 


Animal rights groups’ hate figure 
changes tack on testing cosmetics 


’One of tire leading 
exponents of animal 
experiments has 
changed his mind on the 
question of cosmetic 
testing. The shift, writes 
Jason Bennetto , will add 
pressure on the 
Government to 
introduce a ban. 


For the past 10 years Professor 
| Colin Blake mo re has been a 
r hate figure among animal rights 
groups. 

The Oxford University sci- 
entist has had windows 
smash ed and his three chil- 
dren threatened with kidnap- 
ping in 1993 a bomb packed 
with needles was sent to his 
home; and in August paint 
stripper W3S poured over his car. 
At one stage he had 400 cam- 
paigners demonstrating out- 
side his bouse. 

Now one of Britain’s most 
vocal supporters of vivisection 
is in danger, of becoming a 
champion of animal rights. 

He told The Independent 
‘tastenfay that he supports a ban 
>5n most testing of cosmetics on 
animals. He wants companies to 
immediately end animal testing 
on all beauty products. 

Professor Blakemore, 53, be- 



BlaJcemore: ‘Insufficient Justification for cosmetics tests’ 


came anim al activists' main tar- 
get in 1972 when be revealed be 
bad sewn up kittens’ eyes under 
anaesthetic. The research 
helped medical understanding 
of amblyopia, the commonest 
form of child blindness. 

Professor Blakemore said 
yesterday; “The public and the 


Government have to detide 
whether there’s merit in devel- 
oping new products - whether 
having a new anti-dandruff 
■ shampoo is such a benefit that 
it outweighs the death of some 
rabbits. 

“There should not just be 
more lookalike products that 


don’t significantly improve ex- 
isting products. 

“For beauty aids, such as 
blushers, lipstick and mascara, 
1 find it difficult to see how suf- 
ficient benefit can be made to 
justify the death of animals.” 

“Cosmetic manufacturers 
should be telling us why its nec- 
essary. No one is killing animals 
for fun.” 

Professor Blakemore will 
appear on Channel 5’s What's 
the Story? on Sunday at 7pm to 
discuss why he supports an end 
to testing of beauty products. 

He believes products such as 
sun screen, which could save 
life, should be re-classified as 
medicines so that animal test- 
ing can continue. 

About 2,800 animals die 
each year on cosmetic tests 
compared to 2.7 million for 
medical research. 

Calls for a ban of cosmetic 
testing are also supported by 
Anita Roddick, founder of The 
Body Shop, who has written to 
Tbny Blair to express her anger 
at the government U-turn. 
•The number of laboratory an- 
imals killed each year could be 
up to 400,000 more than the of- 
ficial figure because they ignore 
animals used in test tube ex- 
periments, according to Animal 
Aid, the British anti-vivisec- 
tion group, in a report in New 
Scientist magazine. 
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Post Office 
to remain in 
public hands 


The Government has 
decided that the Post 
Office must remain fully 
in state ownership. Berne 
dement. Labour Editor, 
also reveals that 
restrictions on its ability 
to borrow are likely to 
remain 


they were adamant that the or- 
ganisation should be taken out 
of PSBR constraints in order to 
allow commercial freedom. 

Mr Roberts said last week 
that as long as the Post Office re- 


Senior managers inside the 
Post Office had been speculat- 
ing that 49 per cent of it might 
be sold to the private sector, but 
Margaret Beckett, President of 
the Board of Trade, has decid- 
ed that it should remain the 
property of the state, according 
to civil service sources. 

It is also understood that the 
Treasury has opposed any plan 
to place the Post Office outside 
the Public Sector Borrowing Re- 
quirement. That means the cor- 
poration will be unable to raise 
funds in private capital markets 
- a long-cherished ambition. 

It will also mean that the 
Post Office will still be banned 
from undertaking joint ven- 
tures with private sector busi- 
nesses. As long as it comes 
within the PSBR, any venture 
involving the Post Office will au- 
tomatically be underwritten by 
the Government and therefore 
potentially in breach of Euro- 
pean competition law. 

The Government's decision 
will be relayed next week to 
John Roberts and Mike Heron, 
chief executive and chairman re- 
spectively of the Post Office, by 
Ian McCartney, trade and in- 
dustry minister. The decision 
means that the Exchequer and 
the Slock Exchange will miss out 
on the flotation of shares worth 
between £lbn and £15bn. 

Both Mr Heron and Mr. 
Roberts have publicly declared 
themselves agnostic about the 
ownership of the Post Office, but 


borrowing limits, any changes 
would be “cosmetic and around 
the edges**, lb sweeten the pill, 
ministers maty suggest that new 
capital ventures, maybe bunched 
under the existing Public Fi- 
nance Initiative system. 

Senior Post Office managers 
are anxious that the organisa- 
tion is no longer seen as a 
“cash cow" by ministers. Last 
year, ir coniribured£500m to the 
Exchequer through a compul- 
sory “dividend” to the state, and 
from taxes. 

Management was particu- 
larly keen to compete with the 
privatised Dutch mail service 
which recently acquired the 
TNT group. The Fbst Office was 
also seeking business opportu- 
nities overseas, but its ambitions 
will now be rircumscribed. 

Senior managers have long 
argued that the external finan- 
cial limits were sensible for 
guiding the operations of gov- 
ernment departments, but not 
for providing incentives to com- 
mercial bodies within the 
public sector. 

Tony Blair told the Com- 
mons in November 1994 that 
the Tory government's legisla- 
tive programme should have in- 
cluded a Bill about the Post 
Office, “not to privatise it, bat 
to liberate it within the private 
sector*’. 

“Such a Bill would pass with 
virtually unanimous support,” 
he said. “Why is' it not in the 
Queen's speech? The reason is 
that, although the Government 
do not have the courage to pri- 
vatise the Post Office, their 
dogma prevents them from 
adopting the only sensible 
alternative.'’ 



Ashdown accuses 
Labour of acting 
like the Tories 


Labour was yesterday 
accused by Paddy 
Ashdown ofbehaving life® 
Tones on health and 
school spending. Anthony 
Bevins, Political Editor, 
marks a difference 
between two 
political allies. 
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Tony Blair enjoys the buzz in -the pit with traders at. the London International Ftnattrfafr ftfcur c s and Options 
Exchange, in the City of London yesterday Phcrt^gh: Sean Dempsey/Fft. 


MEPs barred from group meetings 
after spurning code of conduct 


Four Labour Members of 
die European Parliament 
were yesterday barred 
from ail further 
meetings of their group . 
after refusing to accept a 
code of conduct. 

Anthony Bevins reports on a 
unprecedented act of 
Euro-discipline. 


Wayne David, leader of the 
European Parliamentary La- 
bour Party, reacted firmly to an 
act of outright rebellion from 
four colleagues, who defied an 
ultimatum to accept a gag about 
“any aspect of the party selec- 
tion procedures*’ for candi- 
dates. 

Ken Coates, Hugh Kerr, 
A lex Falconer and Michael 


Hindley were told by Mr David 
that they were “suspended from 
the privileges of membership” 
of the party - they could no 
longer attend meetings of the 
62-strong Labour group in the 
Parliament. 

Conservative MEPs - who 
oouid yet have problems of 
their own with a party leader- 
ship that is more Eurosceptic 
than they are - dubbed the 
rebels the “Strasbourg Four" 
and used the crackdown as an 
illustration of Tony Blair’s “con- 
trol freak” personality. 

Mr David said: “This is not 
something that we like doing, 
but we think it very important 
that Labour MEfc, like every- 
one else in the Labour ftrty, ac- 
cepts collective decisions and 
procedures which have been 
agreed by th6 National Execu- 
tive Committee.” 

He also said it was nonsense 
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to claim - as the rebels have 
done- that the code of conduct 
was in breach of parliamentary 
rules. 

The struggle appears very 
much a last-ditch fling by the 
rebels who, as old-guard 
Labour, might expect not to be 
favoured for the party list of 
candidates that is proposed un- 
der the proportional represen- 
tation system to be introduced 
for the 1999 European parlia- 
mentary elections. 

As diehards, they could ex- 
pea short shrift from any cen- 
tralised selection procedures 
that might well be introduced 
by Mr Blair and his colleagues 
on the all-powerful national 
executive committee. 

Mr Kerr, MEP for Essex 
West and Hertfordshire East, 
said: “They want to get rid of 
troublesome items) like me. 
They want to' replace us with 


Blairites, young men and 
women who are not indepen- 
dent and difficult members like 
Ken Coates and me.” 

Earlier, announcing their 
intention to defy a timed ulti- 
matum, Mr Coates and Mr 
Kerr told Simon Murphy, the 
party whip: “The question at is- 
sue is profoundly important 
because it goes to the root of 
our democracy.” 

They said in a joint letter 
“Serious changes are being pro- 
posed in' the British electoral 
system. It is not only our right 
but our duty to insist that these 
issues should be fully explained 
and discussed. 

“Democracy depends on 
open communication with the 
electors through any available 
medium, whether this , takes 
place in meetings* in the 
columns of the .press or on 
radio or on television." 


The Government could not 
jrave it both ways, the Liberal 
Democrat leader said yesterday. 
Either it stuck to Tory feuding 
limits, or it made good its 
promises to improve services - 
but it could not do both. 

A Liberal Democrat analy- 
sis showed the pressures of in- 
flation, with the inherited 
Conservative spending plans, 
slice £430m off the NHS bud- 
gets thfo year, with £7 90m be- 
ing lost next year. Even after the 

extra £270m promised by the 
Chancellor for the NHS this 
whiter, £L2bn next year, the 
NHS would be only marginal- 
ly better off over the two years 
to March 1999. 

But even that slight bonus 
could be wiped out by the costs 
of dealing with the difficulties 
faced by the NHS with the 
Year 2000 computer problem - 
which has to be cleared up 
within the next two years. 

A similar cash crisis is being 

. forecast by the Liberal Demo- 
crat number-crunchers for the 
education system, and Mr Ash- 
down said Labour was proving 
to be the “natural partners with 
the Conservatives" over health 
and education spending. Open- 
ing his party's "Make the Dif- 
ference" campaign to pressure 
the Government into increasing 
spending plans in spring's Bud- 
get, Mr Ashdown said he was 
delighted more money had al- 
ready been committed. 

But he warned: “Despite 
extra cash and some savings, 
higher inflation means that real 
NHS spending is still going to 
be £160m lower this year than 
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will need to create some 

between themselves and 
uSoppooentsifthey^®. 
hold or gain ground agajjjst tte 
Tories. Mr Ashdown told BBC 
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Ashdown: Inflation warning 


Radio 4’s Today programme: 
“We fought the election |n 
brin ging in a rather more 
tional style of politics in this 
country. _ r \£ 

“Where you agree with tfle 
Government you should work 
with them and deliver the things 
that are good for Britain, like 
modernisation of our coostiriiq 
tion. We are natural partners 
with the Labour Party in'f&g. 
modernisation of Britain’s con- 
stitution. But I fear it appeaw 
to me that in a sense Labour ans 
natural partners with the Coft- 
servatives when it comes, w 
funding health and education 
and proper public servicesT i 
think the public understands 
that very well.” 
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What children really fear: their parents fighting 

More than four OUt of riiuK nnihlmK finnn ucihIi' in 


Mors than four out of 
five of our children are 
worried about domestic 
violence, a new report 
claims. The Government 
says it will Impose a 
“zero tolerance'* 
strategy on violence in 
the home. Glenda 
Cooper. Social Affairs 
Correspondent, looks at 
^families living m the so- 
called “age of anxiety”. 


The level of domestic violence 
in Britain has been “vastlv un- 
derestimated", Harriet Har- 
man, the Minister for Women, 
said yesterday. She pledged 
concerted Government action 
to tackle the Issue after a report 
found that a large percentage of 
children feared violence in 
home and school. 

• The research carried out 
fox NCH Action for Children 
surveyed ! ,000 parents and 250 
children about family life. Their 
findings concluded that child- 
hood today is not a carefree 
lime, with 82 per cent of chil- 
dren worried about violence in- 
truding into their world. 

' ; ~ ■ Ms Harman told a seminar 
held by the charity that "vio- 
lence fry men against their wife 
or partner is one of the most se- 


rious problems bring society to- 
day". 

She continued: “ Domestic 
violence is no respecter cit class 
or background - it affects 
women of all walks of life, rich 
and poor, black and while, 
young and old. in all ureas of the 
country." 

Domestic violence was the 
single most common form 
against women, she said, (n 
1995. 43 per cent of aU assaults 
against women were committed 
by their partners. 

“The scale of the problem 
has been vastly underestimated, 
because only 25 per cent of do- 
mestic violence is reported. 

“Seventy -nine per cent of the 
parents surveyed in this report 
agreed with the statement thar 
a lot of violence that goes on 
within families is kept secret, so 
those families don't get the 
help they need.” 

Ms Hannan sakl she warn- 
ed the Government to help 
bring about a change in public 
attitude towards domestic vio- 
lence, in the same way that a 
Government campaign in the 
1 9811s brought about a radical 
change in public feeling about 
drink-driving. 

There should be “zero tol- 
erance" of the problem, she 
said, adding: “Wc have to say 
veiy clearly that no violence in 
the home is acceptable, just as 
violence outside the home is a 



Family at war: Kathy Burke and Ray Winston who star in the film Nil By Mouth, directed by Gary Oldman, which depicts violence in the home 


criminal offence. 

The report found that chil- 
dren were also c< mccrncd about 
drug and alcohol abuse, and a 
lack of jobs for young people 
(three in four were worried 
about jobs). A similar number 


And it may be pregnant 
women who suffer most 


Concern is growing that 
pregnancy is often the 
trigger for violent 
attacks on women by 
Jheir husbands or 
partners, fan Burrell 
explains that 1,000 
pregnant women are to 
be questioned in the 
first publicly-funded 
investigation of the - 
problem in Britain. 


“He just hit me too hard this 
once,” murmured a pregnant 
woman to a nurse in the south 
London ante-natal clinic. 

Although her jaw was bro- 
^ ken in three places, she was not 
* seeking medical attention, only 
a certificate to get time off 
work. Nurses later found she 
had been beaten regularly by 
her boyfriend while carrying 
their child, but felt he had done 


nothing wrong. 

Midwives have now been 
asked to help assess how many 
violent attacks on women by 
their partners arc because the 
woman is pregnant. A report 
will be submitted to the De- 
partment of Health and new 
guidelines arc likely to be drawn 
up for nurses and midwives to 
identify women at risk. 

Research in America and 
Scandinavia has found that 17 
per cent of women experience 
domestic violence in the first 
three months of their pregnan- 
cy, and Mows are often target- 
led at the breasts or abdomen. 

Nicola Harwin, of the 
Women’s Aid Federation, said: 
“Part of the romantic ideal in 
our society is that jealousy and 
possessiveness arc flattering. 
But that’s how the violent re- 
lationship often starts off." she 
said. “Then, when the child is 
conceived, it is seen as a threat." 

She said pregnant women 
were sometimes attacked by 


their partners because they 
were not sexually available. 

The new British research 
will he headed by Dr Gill 
Mezcy. a consultant in Foren- 
sic Psychiatry at St George’s 
Hospital Medical School in 
London, and Dr Susan Bewley, 
director of obstetrics at Guy’s 
and St Thomas’ NHS Trust, 
south London. 

Dr Bewley said there were 
concerns that new measures 
designed to encourage hus- 
bands and boyfriends to be 
present at childbirth and during 
pregnancy care were making it 
more difficult for pregnant 
women to report domestic vio- 
lence. 

She said: “As a society wc 
are encouraging greater in- 
volvement of men in childcare, 
but for some vulnerable women 
this may not be a good thing.” 

Dr Bewley said there were 
signs from overseas studies that 
unplanned pregnancies were 
most likely to trigger violence. 
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were worried about poverty 
;tnd homelessness and between 
half and two think express fears 
about lack of facilities for chil- 
dren and poor standards in 
schools - "the latter probably 
showing that most children are 


only too aware of the competi- 
tion for academic success and, 
ultimately, jobs lying ahead of 
them,” the report says. 

“Clearly life is becoming 
more insecure, in part because 
the rate of societal change is ac- 


celerating. especially in terms of 
the world of work. But some- 
thing else is happening along- 
side this to compound the sense 
of insecurity, aamch the un- 
ravelling of many of the safety 
nets which people fall back on 


m times of trouble," it says. 

Cutbacks in tbe benefit sys- 
tem, a health service under 
pressure and uncertainty about 
care in old age have aU con- 
tributed to this sense of unease. 
With the most important sup- 


port system for most now being 
the family, the increasing scale 
of family breakdown means 
the support system can be seen 
as a “rather fragile bulwark”. 

The charity calk for action. 
“Wc might argue that it is sad 
if parents and children are wor- 
ried, but that is simply a prod- 
uct of the turbulent times we live 
in. But there are strong reasons 
for rejecting this approach be- 
cause concerns of these kinds 
undermine the confidence of 
both chOdren and parents, and 
make it less likely that they will 
be able to take advantage of ed- 
ucational and other opportu- 
nities. They make under- 
achievement a self-fulfilling 
prophecy." 

Tackling family violence 
should be a priority, including 
putting women's refuges on a 
more secure financial footing, 
establishing confidential ser- 
vices across the country for 
children and other family vic- 
tims of abuse and incorporating 
domestic violence awareness 
tr aining into training for doc- 
tors, social workers the police 
teachers and youth workers. 

It also recommends that 
more emphasis should be pul on 
combatting bullying at school 
targeting young people most 
vulnerable to youth unemploy- 
ment and building up support 
structures for families and com- 


Beauty can be an ugly business. About 

30.000 animals are still being killed in 
Europe each year in cosmetic testing. 

In allergy skin tests, tbe fur is shaved 
from the backs of guinea pigs and the 
test chemical is applied. Often, in such a 
concentrated form that it can barn right 
through the skin. 

The tests drag on for at least 7 days before 
these poor, mutilated ‘stimulus - response 
models' are put out of their misery. 

Meanwhile, just to make sure a new shampoo, 
or shower gel doesn’t sting, it is squirted into 
the eyes of animals. Rabbits are preferred 
because they cannot produce enough tears 
to wash away the irritants. Their large eyes 
also make it easier to observe tbe chemical 
ulceration of the eyeballs. 

Why are these tests that started over 50 
years ago allowed to continue, when up to 

8.000 cosmetic ingredients are already known 
to be safe? Do we really need more? 
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BUAV 


COSMETIC TESTING 
IT’S IN YOUR HANDS 


The European marketing ban on animal- 
tested cosmetics that was due to become 
law next year has now been postponed 
until the next century. 

That is why the British Union for the 
Abolition of Vivisection (BUAV) and 
other animal protection groups worldwide, 
are asking you to switch to humane alter- 
natives now. By doing this you can literal- 
ly help save the skins of thousands of 
animals a year. The more progressive 
manufacturers, retailers and supermarket 
chains already support this campaign. 

Please don’t turn your back. For more 
information and a list of cruelty-free 
brands and supermarket own labels 
call 0171 700 4232, or write to BUAV, 
16a Crane Grove, London N7 8LB. 
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Mother tells of 
tragedy in wake 
of baby’s death 


The mother of a baby giri who 
died during a bo! e-in-the-heart 
operation broke down in tears 
yesterday as she described how 
her partner took his life in the 
wake of the child’s death, and 
she considered “joining them’'. 

Helen Rickard was giving ev- 
idence against three doctors 
form the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
who are charged with serious 
professional misconduct fol- 
lowing the deaths of 29 children 
over a number of years. 

Ms Rickard said her partner 
Andy placed a bin-liner over his 
bead and suffocated a few days 
before the second anniversary 
of baby Samantha's death. 

She said: “Andy never got 
over Samantha’s death. He kept 
having ni ghtmar es where he 
saw her railing him from the 
dark saying, ‘Where are you? I 
can’t find you’. They had a 
very strong bond between them. 
After Samantha’s death, Andy 
became very introspective, 
spending time at Samantha’s 
grave. Even though we had a 
second baby, Ben, he could 
never accept Samantha not be- 
ing there." 

Ms Rickard said her partner 
had died listening to a Chris de 
Burgh recording that they had 


played driving home from the 
hospital after Samantha's death. 

She added; “I very serious- 
ly thought about joining them 
but . where would that leave 
Ben, who’s four and a half 
tow. You pick up the pieces and 
cany on. Ben says his sister and 
father are in heaven, but some- 
times he asks when his daddy 
wifl pick him up from sdwoL It’s 


The couple took Samantha 
to die Bristol Royal Infirmary 
a few days before her first 
birthday. She died during an op- 
eration on 3 February, 1992. 

Earlier she had told the 
General Medical Council hear- 
ing that a surgeon, Mr James 
Wisheart, had told her and her 
partner that Bristol was one of 
the best hospitals and that 
Samantha could live a normal 
healthy life. 

Mr Wisheart, 59, who has 
since resigned; fellow-surgeon 
Mr T ana r d an D jiasman a, 58; 
and Dr John Roylance deny 
misconduct relating to 53 op- 
erations between 1988 and 1995 
in which 29 babies died and four 
suffered serious brain damage. 

The hearing is concerned 
with the ethical issues and not 
with criminal negligence. 



Christine Hamilton and her husband, the disgraced former Tory NP Neil 
Hamilton, in London yesterday, where Mrs Hamilton was bunching her book 
on celebrated female battteaxes Photograph: Peter MaccBarmld 
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^SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEE 


• Vibracall silent alert facility 

• Up to 235 minutes tatktime/ 

75 hours standby 

• 190 name and number memory 

• FSx, data and short message 
compatible 

Model: 0700 VOUCHER PRICE 

In-store Price £5499 
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DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 

■ Slimmest ever digital mobBe phone 
e Up to 120 minutes talktlme/ 

40 hours standby 
•190 name and number memory 

• Wbracaff sSent alert feeffify 

• Fax and data 

compatible voucher price 

Model: Sflmfit* 1 A 

in-store Price £8999 _ Mm mM _ 


£499? 


Pins £35 fori 


ULTRA-COMPACT 
DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 
e Up to 140 minutes tandbrie/ 

40 hours standby 

• 90 name and number memory 

• Fix, data and short message 

compatWe _ _ 

• Easy-to-use VOUCHER P*KE 

menu system £ JNBM 
Moriet StwTAC 70 ftl 

Was £19999 f ■# J] 
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£14999 
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Motorola 

DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 
•Up to 300 mhutas taflrtfane/ 

90 hom standby 

• 90 name and number memory 


Panasonic 

DIGITAL MOBILE PHONE 

• Up to 150 minutes tafletime/ 

SO houra standby 

• 90 name and number memory 


• Use In over 60 Countries 
Worldwide 

• Excellent Cafl Clarity 

• Per Second BHllng 

• Fax, Data and Short 
Message Service 


• Can operate on standard AA batteries I •Rw, data and short message 


ModefcD160 


compatible 

Model: G50O Was £3999 




HANDS-FREE WT 
M-CAR CHARGER 


SPARE BATTERY 


LEATHER CASE 
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iptUS UP 

I 1 " TO 

EVERY MONTH FOREVER 

ON ALL CELLNET DIGITAL MOBILE PHONES 1 


•When you connect ta a CeUwt Digital Monthly Tariff. t ExdwJas customers upgrading from CeUnet Analogue. *When you connect to Ceflnet 
Connection to mobile phones Is siAJect to status. A deposit may be required. Ask In-store far dvtaBs. 




Open University backs loans \ 

for part-time students 

tom Howells tost nigfatpledgedr 

Opening gp the Government’s 


Opening up the Government’s 
new student loans scheme to 
half a million part-time under- 
graduates would add no more 
rhari L 5 per cqot to the higher 
education budget, a new study 


' -ra&SqXHl, UJUJIUHBMKU UJF 

tbe’Qpen University from the 
ccrasulfcmte London Economics, 


fcr ^ WW 

income part-time students to 
enepap^efflore people logo to 
^rativmghy. - L. 

Government's 
‘ full-time under- 
graduates will have to con- 
tribute towards : tuition fees 
fromnext September. At the 
same time, grants will be phased 
on ^hut-students wiH have ac- 
cess fo state-subsidised loans to 
cover fiying costs. 


gnaunignssiuuy 

idence of the feasibility of al- 
lowing part-timers access o 
loans for the first time. 

The university, and 
with high numbers of part-time 

students, hope to use the report 

to dwHeoge the Government to 
. reconsider its decision to con- 
fine loans to fullrtiine under- 
graduates. The OU research, 
based on the assumption that 
loans would be available only to 
part-time students with an in- 
come of less Chan £10,000, sug - 

gests the public expenditure 
cost of extending the scheme 
would be no more than £l47m. 
even by 2016. 

lifelong learning minister 


Sy the report dosely a^ 

^efforts to widen ac**, 

Lu^sfurther education coK> 

, , 1^.. niflahnn nav^ 


Ste year as coU^es sw^- , 

The univeiaty « 

laiureis' union. 

terday wined of plummetefc 
revealed one m eight colleges/ 

cannot afford salary increases. • 

The low settlements mean 
lecturers’ pay will slump ' Mter 
behind secondary schoolteadi- ^ 

ers’ salaries- -Lucy Word,} 

Education Correspondent ■ 

In the Eye: Education +/ 


Trial told of IRA 
explosives cache 


A cache of explosives and am- 
munition - linked to an al- 
leged IRA terrorist shot dead 
by police - was found two 
months ago, near Chelsea foot- 
ball ground, an Old Bailey 
court was told yesterday. 

It was the second safe lock- 
up unit discovered after the ar- 
rest offour members of an IRA 
active service unit plotting to 
bomb London last year, the 
prosecution alleged. The jury 
was told that the first was rent- 
ed under a felse name by James 
Murphy, one of four men ac- 
cused of conspiring to cause ex- 
plosions between 1 January 
and 24 September last year 
and possessing explosives. 

Mr Murphy, 26, Patrick 
Kelly, 31, Brian McHugh, 31, 
and Michael Phillips, 22, deny 
the charges. 

The jury was told that 
masked men had raided the 
storage firm at Shepherd’s 
Bush, west London, six weeks 
after Mr Murphy's arrest They 
were searching for the unit 
held under in the name of Mur- 
phy and removed its contents. 
“Nothing was missing from the 
other units. We say that unit was 


used by Murphy - his finger- 
prints wens found on the door 
and certain items,” said David 
Waters, for the prosecution. A 
box marked .762 rifle ammuni- 
tion from Yugoslavia and traces 
of explosives were discovered 
nearby. 

More amm unition - and 
high explosives - came to light 
at a storage firm in Chelsea in 
August this year, said Mr Wa- 
ters. It had been rented to a 
John Wilson in 1993. Rent had 
been paid up until September 
1996, but Mr Wilsoa did not ap- 
pear after July 1996. 

Over a year later, the pad- 
lock was cut and a sports bag 
was found, containing seven 
sealed packets of ammunition, 
loose bullets, four blocks of 
Semtex explosive and 12 timing 
units, said Mr Wfcters. He al- 
leged the man known as John 
Wilson was in fact a suspected 
IRA activist, Diannuid O'Neill. 

Mr O’Neil -said to be at the 
heart of an IRA plot to launch 
a lorry bomb attack in London 
- was shot dead as police went 
to arrest him at a west London 
hotel in September last year. 

The trial continues today. 


20 years for 
killer who 
burnt 

woman’s body. 


A man who murdered and set tfl 
alight a university graduate af-J 
ter she fought off his sex attack," ; 
was jailed yesterday for a min- 
imum of 20 years. 

Duncan Benningham, 32,- ; 
of Longsight, Manchester, was' 
found guilty of murdering^ 
Rachel Thacker, 21, after she/ 
got into his car thinking it was 1 
a taxi during a night out with 
friends. 

The jury at Manchester 
C>own Court took six hours and' : 
3S minutes to find him guilty by . 

a unanimous verdict 1 

Ms Thacker bad been on a ■ 
night out with friends in Man- ■’ 
Chester city centre on 30 August ' 
last year before Benningham V 
picked her up in his car in the 1 
city's Canal Street ' : ; 

Her naked and charred body 
was found the next day behind/; 
the George & Dragon pub hr 
Ardwick, Manchester: -/ 

Ms Thacker, of Chase Ter- 
race, Cannock, Staffordshire, 
had recently graduated from the 
University of Salford and was/' 
celebrating a friend's 21st birth- - ' 
day on the night of her murder. 


Three charged over baseball-bat attack 


Three people were charged 
yesterday with the attempted 
murder of a man who was 
attacked outside his disabled 
lather's home. 

West Midlands Police said 


two men, aged 38 and 18, and Holmes, 27, who suffered seri- 
a 17-yefir-old youth were due to ous head injuries outside his_ 


appear before Wolverhampton 
magistrates this morning. 


father's home in Low H3V 
Wolverhampton, when he was^ 


The three are accused of at- beaten over the head with av 
tempting to murder Lee baseball bat 
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Calling Mfcfawl Direct could save you a lot 
of tune and nwniey. Some of our customers 
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tpodial discounts - call us now on the 
number Wow. 
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Straw rejects call for law to protect British Muslims 


Legislation should be 
introduced to outlaw 
‘Islamophobia’, the 
Runnymede Trust 
argued yesterday. But 
Oare Gamer says that the 
Government has no 
plans to change the taw 
to protect Muslims from 
religious discrimination. 


Juck Straw, the Home Scare- 
any, yesterday rejected the key 
reconunemiation of the Com- 
mission on British M uslim s 
The first major study into 
“Islamophobia" and the’ posi- 
tion of the British Muslim com- 
munity concluded that a new 
legal term such as "religious and 
racial violence" is urgently 
needed in order to protect 
Muslims from physical vio- 
lence and harassment. 

Given that people are often 
attacked because of their dress 
or association with a place of 
worship, the term “racial vio- 
lence" is no longer adequate, 
the Runnymede Trust said. 

Speaking at the launch of 
the report "Islamophobia: A 
challenge for us aJI“ at Wesi- 
) minster yesterday, Mr Straw, 
whose Blackburn constituency 
includes 20,U0U Muslims, said: 
“1 recognise that there is an 
important difference between 
religious and racial identity. I 
know that some people feel that 
race legislation is not the answer 
to the particular problems of 
the Muslim community. But 
religious legislation may not be 
the answer either." 

He admitted that the ques- 
tion of harassment of Muslims 
was a "difficult and sensitive" 
issue, but added that he had no 
plans to legislate. “Given the 
complexity of the mailer and 
our pressures in our pariia- 
) mentary programme, we don’t 
have immediate plans to legis- 
late on this," he said. 

The commission maintained 
that there were four areas in 
English law which were not yet 
developed sufficiently to meet 
the needs of British Muslims: 


discrimination in cmphiymciu 
and the pnsiaon of services vil- 
ification and blasphemy, incite- 
ment to hatred, and violence. 

Meanwhile, before new leg- 
islation reaches the statute 
book, the commission recom- 
mended that, when sentencing 
offenders for crimes of violence 
or harassment, courts should 
formally treat evidence of 
religious hatred as an aggra- 
vating factor. 

The Home Office should 
gi%c a clear lead on the moni- 
toring of racial and religious vi- 
olence and police forces sIkjuW 
note acts which haw a speeif- 
icaily religious dimension. 

According to the commis- 
sion, there is widespread anec- 
dotal evidence in Muslim 
communities that an individual 
Muslim is more likely to be a 
victim of racist violence when 
he or she is wejring Islamic 
dress or symbols. 

This applies to white Muv 
liras - a white woman wearing 
the hijab. for example - as well 
as to South Asians. There is also 
a widespread perception that 
Muslims are particularly like- 
ly to be attacked when going to 
or from their local mosque, and 
that a peak lime for racist at- 
tacks is the month of Ramadan. 

Another recommendation 
made by the commission, 
whose committee was multi- 
ethnic and multi-religious, re- 
lated to the educational system. 

It suggested a review of 
English language leaching, the 
development of formal policies 
and guidance on meeting the 
pastoral, religious and cultur- 
al needs of Muslim pupils in 
mainstream schools, and the 
introduction of state funding in 
Muslim schools. 

The commission was set up 
by the Runnymede Trust an 
independent think-tank, in 
1996. It set out to counter 
Jslamophobic assumptions that 
Khm is a single, monolithic sys- 
tem, and draw attention to the 
particular dangers which 
Islamophobia creates or exac- 
erbates for Muslim communi- 
ties - and therefore the 
well-being of society as a whole. 


How Pakistani 
voters help shape 
) Cook’s policy 


The issue of Islamic 
empowerment in Britain 
has wide-ranging 
ramifications. Kim 
Sengupta examines how 
Labour’s concern over 
Muslim votes will 
increasingly influence 
the political agenda both 
at home and abroad. 


• One could hardly have had a 
more potent example of the 
power of the Muslim vote: the 
Queen, the Foreign Secretary, 
and the Prime Minister of the 
most populous country in the 
Commonwealth as the cast of 
a huge diplomatic row. 

The seeds of the problems 
which bedevilled the royal tour 
of India lay 5.000 mfles away in 
the mar ginal constituencies of 
the United Kingdom. 

lb put in its simplest form, 
Robin Cook’s reported offer to 

mediate in the Kashmir depute 

between India and Pakistan 
would have pleased Pakistanis, 
3 and a large section of the 
British Muslim electorate. The 
Pakistanis want to internation- 
alise the issue, the Indians 
want to keep it bilateral. 

There may well, of course, 
be moral reasons why the Gov- 
ernment wants to get involved 
in Kashmir . There is certainly 
a very practical reason for 
paying lip service to doing so. 

Historically, Labour has 
claimed around 90 per cent of 
of the Asian vote. But it can no 
longer take that for granted. 


and the proportion has 
declined over the last decade. 

The Pakistani electorate is 
concentrated mostly in the 
Midlands and the North-west 
where there were a large clus- 
ter of marginal seats before the 
election. Mr Cook should know 
the psepholagical details of 
this weU. Two years ago, as 
shadow foreign secretary, he 
matte a speech in Brent, north 
London, implying support for 
the Indian position on Kashmir. 
He was warned that in at least 
30 marginal seats, the Pak- 
istani vote could tip the balance 
against Labour. 

MFs in constituencies with 
large Muslim populations have 
championed causes like Kash- 
miri independence. However, 
this has not saved them all from 
falling victim to Muslim activists 
flexing their muscle. 

At Bradford West, Max 
Madden had assiduosfy culti- 
vated the Muslim vote, and 
spoken repeatedly about Kash- 
miri independence in the Com- 
mons. But this did not prevent 
his deselection before the elec- 
tion. Subsequent infighting be- 
tween MusKm factions allowed 
a Sikh, Marsha Singh, to become 
the candidate, and win the seaL 

Muslim activists ore deter- 
mined to use their electoral 
power to influence Labour 
policies. Dr Ghayasuddin Sid- 
diqui, leader of Britain’s Mus- 
lim Parliament, stated: “The 
problem is not that British 
Muslims are trying to influence 
the political process too much; 
it is they are doing nothing like 
enough." 
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Fatima Beltagui 
wearing her hijab, 
the main theme of 
an exhibition on 
The Veil in Islam' 
at the St Mungo 
Museum in Glasgow 
Photograph: Colin 
Templeton 
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Daily scheduled 
flights from 
London Luton. 
One way fares. 

Dusseldorf 

(Monchengladbach) 

from 

£59 


Barcelona 

from 


* 




£ 

Copenhagen 

from 

£69 


Madrid 

from 




ft 


a 


Munich 

from 


Franco says 
“Two new destinations 
in one week? I told you we 
were going places!” 

The two latest in Debonair’s rapidly expanding Pan European destination network. 




ft 


Nice* 

from 


£69 


Milan 

(Bergamo) 

from 




Rome 

from 


a 


Franco Mancassola 
Chairman, Debonair. 


debonair 

We're opening up the skies. 

Call now on 0541 500 300 


£ 

Weekend 

Specials 

from 

£74 


return 


ftr. one wav no round trip or Saturday night stay required, except Weekend Specials. Prices exclude tax and subject to availability. MHan served in partnership with Azzurra Air. "Effective 13.12. Join Destinations-. 10 returns, one free! 
’’ Far our European Vacations brochure, call 01293 886006. Call us now or contact your travel agent 
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Nintendo opens 
games price war 


A computer game price war 
broke out yesterday as Ninten- 
do slashed the price of its game 
console in response to a new 
giveaway by arch-rival PlaySta- 
tion. It marts the latest shot in 
the bruising battle for customers 
in the run-up to Christinas. 

From tomorrow the price of 
the Nintendo 64 games console 
will fall from £149.99 to £99.99. 

It comes less than a week after 
Sony launched the PlayStation 
Value Pack. Customers paying 
£129.99 for a PlayStation now 
get a memory card and a sec- 
ond controller for an extra 
player, worth about £33. 

The aggressive price cut is 
the latest in an increasingly 
bitter conflict between Ninten- 
do and Sony in the United 
Kingdom which goes back to 
1995, when the PlayStation was 
launched. Since then Sony has 
captured more than 50 percent 
of the computer games market. 
Selling 1.4 millio n consoles. 

Last March saw the launch 
of the new Nintendo 64, billed 
as the most powerful games 
console on earth. However, 
just 24 hours before it was due 
to hit the shelves, Sony slashed 
the price of the PlayStation by 
£100. Nintendo was forced to 


follow suit just three weeks lat- 
er after sales of its new console 
proved disapp ointing. 

The latest price cut, howev- 
er, agnals that Nintendo is de- 
termined to wrestle the 
initiative from Sony. Nintendo 
has also stepped up the pressure 
on PlayStation by reducing the 
price of fla gship games such as 
Super Mario by £10 to £49.99. 


“We want to dominate the mar- 
ket. PlayStation will be looking 
behind their backs now. Any- 
thing could happen nest. They 

say a week is a long time in pol- 
itics, but that is nothing com- 
pared to this industry.” 

A PlayStation spokesman 
said: “PlayStation has estab- 
lished itself as market leader in 
every country around the world. 
Because we have sold over 20 

million units we can now afford 
to bring PlayStation to more peo- 
ple. We fully expect to dominate 
itifc Christmas as we have done 
every Christinas since launch." 

However, Nintendo and 
PlayStation will still have to 
compete with the Teletubbies 
and Spice Girl dolls which are 
expected to be the most sought 
after toys this Christmas. 

— Andrew Yates 



Galliano: First time British Designer 
of the Year title has been shared 


Fashion duo’s 
winning act ' 


John Galliano and Alexander 
McQueen were last night joint- 
ly awarded the British Design- 
er of the Year title. It is the &st 
time it has been shared but the ■ 

- dedaon, by the British Fashion 
Council, with votes from in- 
dustry, has been well-received. 
Itls.hccepted that the two con- 
trasting designees have raised 
the profile of British fashion be- 
yond all expectations. 

Second m importance to 
. their award is the one for New 
1 ’Generation, and 28-year-old 
Antonio Berardi beat the rest 
of the young guns. He has 
quickly become a main London 
attraction for bis attention .to 
beautiful detail and for the 
pure sexiness of his dothes. 

Other awards went to Jigsaw 
for best retailer, Pearce Honda 
for glamour, milliner Philip 
Tteacy for accessories, John 
Smedley for classic design and 
. Nicole Farixi for contemporary 
collections. A new award for 
menswear design went to Paul 
Smith. Space Oldfield present- 
ed' a special tribute to Diana, 
Princess of TOiles, honouring her 
contribution to British fashion. 

Melanie Rickey 
Photographs: Ben Ehves 
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McQueen: commended for raising 
British fashion’s profile 
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LATEST 
TECHNOLOGY 


LAUNDRY 


M ARISTON 


Artificial 

InU’Hicj'riiCC-, using 
built-in sensors, 
rr),-b::s decision 
for you to ensure 
optimum Vvitsh. 


1000 Spin AutOMOsher 
Modd ADKL 
Was £599-99. 


DIALOGIC 
provides the 
perfect wash with 
the optimum use 
of resources. 



Simple and 
flexible to use. 

with LFD 

programme 

indicator. 





advanced features 

INCLUDE - 4 



■ Simple and flodbie to use. 

■ Automatically sets correct 

detergent, water and Heat levels. 

■ Variable spin speeds determined 
automatically 

■ Special cashmere cyde carefully 
washes fine woollens, avoiding 
matting and saves electricity. 
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BOSCH 


Fuzzy logic adepts the programme automatically 
to each wash load., doing the thinking for you. 

epo^iai sound absorbing and design techniques 
tor very quiet operation. 

3D AquaSpa system with water jets positioned 
to n-" net rate the- wash from different angles. 




ARISTON 


1000 Spin Autowasher 

■ 18 progxvmrtws 

■ Detergent recyda synwn. 

■ Automatic wattr level adjramwnt 

■ Economy rime. . „ , 

Modal AB103CT. CURRYS PRICE 

Was £34939. 


THE INDEPENDENT 

Win a set of MGM Westerns 
and a “Magnificent Seven” 
days in Arizona 
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Su David called for me dfcal, edu- 

about inmates, su ^“P r ?^^^dUi not have to face 
cation and poheereports, to (jvercrowding ^ forcing the au- 
tbeir assailants. He said that 15 to 21 with adults 

thorities to house young offenders ag director-general of 
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the Prison Service, quesnoned the acan^r ri nn 

said if the inspectorate had evidence of the BameBO 

be given to the service. ■ 

II P ATTY POEM T 

The Twa Corbies 

As / was walking all done 
I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 

The tone unto the t’other say, 

•'Where sail we gang and dine to-dayf 

“ In behtntyon auldfail dyke, 

/ wot there lies a new-slain Knigfit: 

And naebody kens that he lies there. 

But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

“His hound is to the hunting gane. 

His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl home, 

His lady's ta ’ m another mate, 

So we may make our dinner sweet. 

"YeV sit on his white house-bane. 

And IH pick out his bonny blue eenz 
Wi’ae lock o’ his gowden hair 
Vte’Utheek our nest when it grows bare. 

•'Many a one for him makes mane. 

But none sail ken where he is gane 

O'er his white banes, when they are bare. 

The wind sail blow for evermair.’’ 

This week's poems come from Poets on Poets, a 400-page 
anthology from Carcanet Press, in association with Water- 
stone’s (£9.95). Almost 100 modern poets present work from 
poets of the pasL Matthew Sweeney introduces his selec- 
tion of Border Ballads; The Twa Corbies was first collected 
in Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border in 1802. 

“Corbies" are crows; a “fail dyke" a turf wall; a “hause- 
bane" a neck-bone; "iheek" means line. 
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The MGM Westerns 
collection includes the 
very best in western 
movie history. 


Funway Holidays, will be 
in Scottsdale, Arizona 
“’the west’s most western 
town" for 2 adults, 

r L1 staying at the Hospitality 

Unforgettable scenes Suite Resort, including a 
from these classics will weeks car rental Mid 
tempt every western return non-stop 

movie buff to own this scheduled flights to 
invaluable collection; The Phoenix. 

Good, The Bad and The 

Ugly; For a Few Dollars T b enter this competition 
More; The Magnificent simply dial 0930 567 717 
Seven; The Horse answer the following 
Soldiers; The Alamo; question on line leaving 
Hang 'em High; How The your name and fuff 
West Was One; The address: 

Kentuckians; Red River; Y 
The Scalphnnters; Pat * W “ I _ C *L. Californian 
Garrett and Billy The town ““Clint Eastwood 
Kid and The Big smc 35 Mayor? 

Country. bewwn : 




The magnificent seven 
days holiday, with 


question on line leaving 
your name and fuff 
address: 

In which Califor nian 
town did Clint Eastwood 
serve as Mayor? 

46?02* i^ r0Ctare «“ 01 ® 
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Royal retreat in search of new way forward 


The Queen has 
ambitious and 
{•controversial plans for 
her Balmoral estate, 
where she Is wrestling 
'with the same 
environmental problems 
.^besetting other owners 
f of great tracts of 
Scottish highland. 

Nicholas Schaon was given 
a gufded tour. 


' Thu Queen has no qualms 
about charging her subjects 
' 'more to visit Balmoral. Nor is 
she reluctant to ask the Gov- 
ernment - and therefore tax- 
payers - to help finance 
conservation activities on her 
55,000-acre estate, where the 
public are fairly free to roam. 

She is seeking about 
£250,000 in grams to plant 
nearly 600 acres of new forest, 
greatly expanding the existing 
'"Scots pine woodlands, “if 
'grants are available we'll go for 
them.” said Peter Ord, the es- 
tate manager. “We couldn’t 
afford to be doing it without 
them." He feds the fact the 
, Queen now pays income tax 
makes such applications less 
. awkward. 

The point of these new 
' woodlands is not to provide tim- 
ber, but to create wildlife habi- 
tat and change the scenery. 
They will make the estate more 
like the untamed wilderness it 
was several thousand years 
ago, before most of its forest 
was felled. 

It is a visionary plan, for 
which approval from the Gov- 
ernment’s Forestry Authority is 
awaited. With such a harsh cli- 
mate and poor soil, the trees 
will not mature until Prince 
William is past the usual re- 
tirement age. It may also be 
controversial, because several 
miles of fencing will be put up 
- starting next summer - to stop 
red deer eating and killing the 
young trees. These fences arc 
known to kill the capercaille, a 


large, rare bird of highland 
forests with a tendency to fly 
imo them at high .speed. 

Some conservation groups 
say uccs can be grown in the 
Highlands without fences and 
without being munched to 
death, provided the deer are 
culled. They would once have 
been the prey of wolves and 
cmIUngwtiuld maintain a mure 
natural ecological balance. 

Bui the Royal Family enjoys 
its stalking and insists Bid- 
moral will remain primarily a 
sporting estate. Hie aim is to 
keep a relatively high deer 
population, 2.5UU or more, 
which would allow 21 Ki stags to 
he shot each year. Fences are 
essential to protect young 
forests and allow existing wood- 
land to regenerate. 

The Royal Family is also 
courting controversy os it grap- 
ples with the rising tide ol 
walkers enjoying - but also 
threatening - the area's sumhre 
beauty. Each year, user 1UU.UK) 
people drive up a dead-end 
road to the Spinal of Muick. on 
Balmoral's southern edge. For 
much of the year, the 60-space 
car park overflows on to the 
narrow road, churning up 
verges. Many footpaths across 
the estate and up its 3,7*>lfi 
peak. Lochnagar, are badly 
eroded by walkers. About 
£100,000 a year is now spent on 
paying rangers and on repair- 
ing footpaths, but only £3U,UU0 
comes from the Queen; the 
bulk is from government grants. 

Along with other landown- 
ers, authorities and consul- 
tants. Balmoral is promoting 
the creation of an Upper Dec- 
side Public Access Trust, which 
will attempt to find the best 
ways of allowing as many as pos- 
sible to enjoy the area without 
dama ging it. One option is to 
introduce a car parking charge 
of£3-£5. Another is to dose the 
road at peak times and run a 
shuttle bus service. 

Any changes will be with the 
agreement of the authorities 
and other landowners and af- 
ter extensive consultation. Bal- 


moral will not he acting alone. 

Entry charges at Balmoral 
will be raised when (lie house 
and gardens are open from May 
to July next summer. Only the 
ballroom in the castle is 
opened, and there are no 
plan*; to change that. Nor will 
the public. Ik* allowed in dur- 
ing the peak month* of August 
and September, when Ihe Roy- 
al Family is in residence. 

But while Balmoral Is fur 
from being exploited to die full 
as u tourist moncysp inner. vis- 
itor charges are still the estate's 
biggest earner. Timber sales 
come in second, followed by 
sales of venison. Mr Ord says 
Balmoral, with 50 full-time 
staff, loses money overall, and 
he is looking for new income. 

Balmoral's nine -hole golf 
course is available for limited 
corporate hospitality, while 
some of the deer stalking is on 
offer at £275 a stag. 
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Castle home: The 
Queen is planning 
600 acres of new 
forest at Balmoral 
to encourage wildlife 
and restore the 
landscape of a 
bygone age 
Photograph: Chris Bacon 
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are now even 
more desirable 
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ishops force a 
etreat over 
hurch schools 


Ministers are preparing to climb 
down over proposals in the 
Education White Paper which 
Effect church schools. The move 
came as Church of England 
bishops threatened to vote 
Against parts of the education Bill 
in the House of Lords unless the 
government thinks again. 

Judith Judd, Education Editor, 
looks at the row. 


More than SO years after the churches se- 
cured their present partnership with the 
stale in education through the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act, their influence remains pow- 
erful. The bishops yesterday took the 
unusual step of calling a press conference 
to publicise their concern about the White 
Paper. They did so, they said, because min- 
isters were threatening the future of de- 
nominational schools “by muddle rather 
than malevolence." 

And they feared the Bill to be intro- 
duced in Parliament next month could un- 
ravel arrangements which have helped to 
ensure the distinctive ethos and popular- 
ity of 6,500 church schools. Although only 
die Church of England bishops sit in the 
Lords, the Roman Catholic and Methodist 
churches are also concerned about the 
plans. The Prime Minister, who sends bis 
children to a grant-maintained Roman 
Catholic school, is likely to be particular- 
ly sensitive to their criticism. 

The Bishop of Ripon. the Rt Rev 
David Young, who chairs the board of ed- 
ucation of the Church of England’s gen- 
eral synod, said: “The mood of the bishops 
is that if we are not satisfied we would want 
to make that clear. We would be looking 
for amendments as the Bill went through 
lo Parliament." His message for Mr Blair 
was: “These schools are excellent and 
sought-after and we wish that position to 

be maintain ed. - 

Within hours, Stephen Byers, the 
school-standards minister, promised that 
the Government would not be introduc- 
ing any measures which would weaken or 
diminish church schools. Details of the con- 
cessions are expected to emerge at a 
meeting with church representatives on 


Monday. The bishops’ concern centres on 
the section of the White Paper which pro- 
poses three categories of schools, foun- 
dation, community or aided. 

This assumes most voluntary-aided 
church schools would become aided, grant- 
maintained schools would become foun- 
dation and local authority schools would 
become community. 

Ministers are understood to be ready 
to give way over the plan that the major- 
ity enjoyed by church governors in aided 
schools would be reduced from two or three 
to one to make way for more parent gov- 
ernors. Churches have suggested one of the 
church governors might be a parent 

The Government is also believed to be 
preparing a concession over its proposal 
that 2,700 voluntary controlled schools 
should become foundation schools, the cat- 
egory created for the former grant-main- 
tained schools. Controlled schools are 
church foundations and the church owns 
the buildings but they are maintained by 
the local authority, unlike voluntary-aid- 
ed schools, which manage their own build- 
ings and contribute 15 per cent towards the 
cost. 

The bishops fear controlled schools, 
many of which have voted against grant- 
maintained status, will opt for communi- 
ty status rather than foundation status and 
break their links with the church- They are 
also worried by the proposal that volun- 
tary controlled schools would not be able 
to keep their church religious education 
syllabuses and would have to use one ap- 
proved by the local authority. 

Ministers are, however, unlikely to 
give way to church concerns about losing 
control over admissions. At present, vol- 
untary-aided schools decide their own 
admissions policy in consultation with the 
local authority. The White Paper says an 
independent adjudicator will decide dis- 
putes between the school and the author- 
ity. Geoffrey Duncan, secretary of the 
board of education, said he was sure the 
Government did not intend to break its 
manifesto commitment to maintainin g 
church schools. “But if the church's status 
is reduced, if its power over admissions is 
reduced, if we have fewer church-ap- 
pointed governors, you can infer that that 
promise is not being entirely kept." 

In the Eye: Education + 



Photograph: Brian Harris 
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Jason, a pupil at a leaming-siqiport centre, with teacher Louise Smith at Saffron Walden County High School, Essex 

Labour plan to resolve special needs dilemma 


More of the 1.4 million children 
with special needs should be in 
mainstream schools, the 
Government thinks. Its Green 
Paper tries to end the debate 
about where they should be 
taught; says Judith Judd, 
Education Editor. 


Almost one in five pupils has special ed- 
ucational needs and many could flourish 
independently if they were given the right 
support, David Blunkett, Secretary of 
State for Education, said. 

Teachers reminded the Government 
that such children may be very difficult 
to teach and that more funding would be 


required if they were to be educated in 
ordinary schools. Special schools would 
not disappear but would be used for few- 
er children for shorter periods, Mr Blun- 
kett said. Their expertise would be used 
to support pupils in mainstream schools. 

“What we cannot have are children 
sent to special schools and presumed to 
be there for the rest of their lives," added 
Mr Blunkett, who was educated at a res- 
idential special school for the blind. 

The number of children in special 
schools is falling sharply. Nigel de 
Gruchy, general secretary of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters/Union of 
Women Teachers, said the Government 
must be in Ooud-cuckoo-land if it be- 
lieved it could raise standards and return 
the most disruptive children to main- 
stream classrooms. Mr Blunkett said only 


a tiny proportion of special-needs chil- 
dren had emotional and behavioural dis- 
orders. There was no question of children 
remaining in the classroom if they were 
disrupting others' lives. 

Yesterday's document was concerned 
with all types of special needs, which in- 
clude the blind, the deaf and the dyslex- 
ic One of its most controversial proposals 
is that the 3 per cent of children with 
“statements” of need which entitle their 
schools to extra cash should be reduced 
to 2 per cent 

Ministers believe the system of stale* 
□renting is bureaucratic and wasteful and 
that the money would be better spent 
helping children earlier in their school ca- 
reers. The number of children with state- 
ments has risen from 153,000 to 233.00ft 
since 1991 and there are 2,000 cases be- 


fore tribunals as parents challenge deci- 
sions by local education authorities about 
how their children's needs should be met 

About one-seventh of local authori- 
ties' budget - £2.5bn - is spent oa special 
needs. Ministers say they want value for 
money, not cost-cutting. The paper pro- 
poses that all parents of special-needs chil- 
dren would be supported by independent 
advisers who would, if necessary, nego- 
tiate with schools on their behalf. 

Estelle Morris, the schools minister, 
said: “The right to a statement will re- 
main. Bui some parents are pushing for 
a statement as a way of getting re- 
sources for their children they don’t feel 
they can get any other way. It is not right 
for these children to have to wait the 18 
months that this process can take." 

Leading article, page 22 



13.9% APR. 

If you think this is a 


special low 


introductory rate, 

it isn’t. 


Introducing the Bank 
of Scotland Visa Card. If 
you're one of the 10 
million people who don’t 
dear the balance on their 
credit cards each month 
this is a card that could 
save you a lot of money. 

Just take a look at the table 
to see how much lower our APR is 
compared to other major credit 
cards. Unlike many other cards 
with low APR’s this isn't a special 
offor that will be withdrawn 


Bank of Scotland 

13.9% APR* 

No Annual Fee 

Bardaycard 

22.9% APR 

£10 Annual Fee 

NatWesl 

21.3% APR 

£12 Annual Pee 

Midland Bank 

21.6% APR 

£12 Annual FBe 

Lloyds 

22.9% APR 

£12 Annual Fee 

Cc*nWfative data is correct as of 20/8/97. source Moncyfacta- ! 


a few months later, it's real. If 
you keep an average balance of 
£2.000 you could save £150 a year. 

It's also extremely flexible, 
you set your own spending limit 


then simply agree it with 
us. You ‘II find there’s no 
annual fee, and you don't 
even need to have a 
Bank of Scotland account 
to have one. 

We also provide you 
with credit card cheques, making 
it easy to transfer other expensive 
credit or store card balances to 
your Bank off Scotland Visa Card. 

If you want to start paying 
less interest on your credit cards, 
give us a call today. 





BAHK OF SCOTLAMD 
BANKING DIRECT 

0800 236 700 



Please send me mew Information on Bank of Scotland Visa Cans. Post 10 : Bank of Scotland. Banking Direct. FREEPOST. 16 Bernard Street 

Edinburgh EH 6 6 PP. Email: bospreB 8 iBknaixcuib.dBmonjai.uk 

Name: ------ 


Address:. 


Postcode:. 


Telephone Number. 


-MW/23.10 


Please note: To apply for cn*cH (acuities you must be aged IS or over. Fun demts and a written Consumer Credit a*r«auwi ore btoUoWa from Bank at Scntlano. Banking 
Direct pukumo Business Park, DuntamBne. KY9S 4BS. At tending is subject 10 apprausse by me Bank oi B* aepfacanfs finance) atondne. "Mi of SMbnd*. »d 
"Banking Otmer are ail registered TVade Mpfcc of The Governor and Gonwany of the Ban*, of Scodano. *Fw an transactions eicapt cash advances to which (he APfl Is 
3££flL ANWwnumaf 3 % or £5 of the outsiandlns toto*w, wNcheve< is the greater, must be repaid each month, Bank of Scotland stfecrtbcs u> ttie Banking Code 11997) 
and adheres to the Code of Mortgage Lencing Practice, rtawe is rw wverest free credit o«wd or this cant 
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Laser, Light anci Fireworks Extravaganza. 
31st October, 1 1st and 2nd November. 
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For the last weekend of the 
LE GOLAN D* year weVe added some 
extra excitement. Each ftp day 
of fun will culminate in a Lqser, Light 

and Fireworks Show and the arrival of aliens from the LEGO*Sta r 
All for the normal admissiorf price. Were open every day over 

half-term. So book now' on 0990 04 04 04 MR|| 

or pay when you arrive. ( tiy car rather 


than UFO please.) 
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Above: An extract from Henry Thompson's letter. The government in Sana'a (right) is the real target for the message, despite its being addressed to ‘Yamamoto-San 1 


Hostage’s 
letter names 
the price of 
freedom 


Photograph: Robert Harding Picture Library 



Henry Thompson, the 
British aid worker 
kidnapped by Yfemeni 
tribesmen (pictured 
above) has been allowed 
to send a letter 
explaining how he was 
captured. Patrick Cockbum 
analyses the letter 
obtained by The 
independent, sent from 
the tribal stronghold 
south of the city of 
Marib where Mr 
Thompson is being held. 


Il is a relaxed letter, sent by 
Henry Thompson, a 3&-year-old 
British aid worker, four days 
after he and his driver, Mo- 
hammed Abdul-Rahman, were 
kidnapped just uorth of the 
town of Mabar, 45 miles south 
of the capita] Sana’a. It is ad- 
dressed to ‘^ Yamamo to-San". a 
diplomat at the Japanese em- 
bassy who is in charge of 
Japan's aid to Yemen. Mr 
Thompson had been working 
for the Japan International 
Co-operation Agency. 

But in feet the letter was 
sent, through the kidnappers, 
to the Yemeni Interior Ministry, 
which handles most security 



matters in Yemen. The words 

in Arabic across the top of the 

page simply say a copy of the 
document has been kept. - 
According to his letter, Mr 

sumed by the Yemeni govern- confirmed reports say two 


the city of Marib. The fact the 
kidnappers allowed Mr 
Thompson to give such precise 
details of where he is shows they 
are confident the government 
will make no attempt to free 
him by an armed assault. 

Mr Thompson, who has ex- 
perience in aid work, chiefly in 
Africa, is worried he will not be 
able to complete his project for 
the aid agency and wants “to 
stay in Yemen to complete 
most of my work before leav- 
ing”. He says be is being treat- 
ed well, which is in keeping with 
the experience of other kidnap 
victims in Yemen, and “we are 
very comfortable, well fed and 
the people are courteous’’. 

All this is probably true, al- 
though the letter will have 
been seen by the kidnappers. 
Their purpose in passing il on 
to the Interior Ministry - pre- 
sumably through tribal inter- 
mediaries - is to state their 
demands. Mr Thompson says 
there are 17 families where he 
is kept - in the territory of the 
Bani Dabyan (usually spelt 
Bani Zabyan in English) and 
they want the government to 
discuss the provision of better 
social services such as “watcr- 
suppty, road, clinic, etc". He 
asks for the Interior Ministry to 
be contacted “to help in nego- 
tiating my release". “Negotiat- 
ing’ 1 is the only word under- 
lined in the whole letter. 

The negotiations are being 
overseen by Naji al-Soufi, the 
governor of Sana’a, who comes 
from the district where Mr 
Thompson is being held. A 
tribal sheikh who saw Mr 
Thompson on Monday said be 
.was well Yemeni officials do 
not believe social grievances are 
the Bani Zabyan’s sole motive 

for the kidnapping. They say the 

government has usually got 
people released by paying mon- 
ey and making gifts, 
such as four-wheel- 
drive cars. In Mr 
Thompson’s case, 
however, there are 
unconfirmed reports 
that the kidnappers 
want a letter of guar- 
antee saying their de- 
mand for a road 
water supply and a 
clinic will be met. . 

In private, the 
government believes 
the rash of kidnap- 
pings in Yemen since 
1990 is inspired by 
Saudi Arabia, which 
has traditionally kept 
the tribes in the north and east 
in its pay. .... 

Tribesmen protesting 
against a rise in the price of 

diesel this week dashed with the 

army just south of where Mr 


ment and the British embassy. 
He explains how he and Mo- 
hammed Abdul-Rahman were 
0 “abducted at 12.10 on 12 Sun- 
day on the read just north of 
Mabar"; This is an the main 
road between. Sana’a and Thiz, 
the country’s second biggest 
city. He confir ms he is held at 
“Bani Datyan”, south-west of 


tribesmen and one soldier were 
killed. 

■ Sana’a (AP) - Yemeni tribes- 
men holding Mr Thompson 
hostage have refused to nego- 
tiate with the government and 
are demanding a ransom, 
security officials said yesterday. 
The size of the ransom was not 
disclosed. 
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Free 

Motorist 


Kit. 


ksp £64.97 

When you 
buy a 

Motorola dl60 


toCellnet, 

i price £9.99 

\ pms connection fee £35 

! .up to 75 hours 
j Standby 
? • up to 250 minutes 
( Talktime 

| • Motorist Kit 
| includes personal 
i hands-free adaptor, 
; cigar lighter 
! adaptor, handset 
j cradle 
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Free 

Travel Pack 
& Ba t te ry. 


mp £59.98 

When you 
buy a 
Motorola 
8700 and 
connect to 
Cellnet, 
price £29.99’ 

phis connection fee £35 

• up to 60 hours 
Standby 

• up to 180 minutes 
Talktime 
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Ericsson GF768 

Small and robust 
enough to slip into 
your pocket, 

price £179.99* 

plus connection fee £35 

• up to 60 hours 
Standby 

• up to 1 80 minutes 
Talktime 

• full data, fax and 
SMS 

capabilities 

• 189 name 
and number 
memory 

• weighs only 
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•When you subscribe to a new 12 month airtime 
agreement with Call Connections Ltd., eg. Occasional 
Caller Plus £17.50 per month by direct debit. 
Subject to status. Please ask for details. 


Hurry into your nearest BT Shop for 
these great Motorola offers because 
all good things come to an end. On the 
25th October to be precise. 
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Bombed City church cleared for millennium peace centre 


Clearance work bas begun on St Ethel- 
burga's, a medieval chinch in the City of 
London bombed four years ago by the 
IRA, so it can be converted into a cen- 
tre for peace and reconciliation. 

With agreement from the Corpora- 
tion of London and English Heritage, 
workmen yesterday started to remove the 
nibble and broken masonry caused by 


the Bishopsgate bomb The Bishop of 
London, the Rt Rev Richard Chartres, 
is pleased with the progress of the £ 4m 
project and intends to get planning per- 
mission by the end of theyear so it is ready 
in time for the millennium. 

Purcell Miller 'Bitten, a firm of ar- 
chitects known for conservation work on 
Canterbury and Winchester Cathedrals, 


will restore the church using materials 
salvaged from the bombing. 

St Eifadbuiga’s, built in 1390, survived 
the Great Fire of London and the Blitz, 
but was damaged by an IRA bomb at the 
Baltic Exchange in 1992. It was partly de- 
stroyed by a second IRA bomb in Bish- 
opsgate the following year. • 

— flare Gamer 


Council gives way 

in elderly-care row 


After a lengthy'^ batUe 
against the charity He P 
Aged, a local authority yester- 
day tacked (town and agreed to 

pay care-home bills for -the -el- 
derly rather than try to fight its 
case in the House of Lords. 

The plight of two Mersey- 
side pensioners first alerted 
staff at Help the Aged to the 
feet that Seflon Council was not 

following all the Government 
social-security regidationson 

providin g care for the elderly. 

The rules, made u> _ No- 
vember 1995, outline a sliding 
scale in which a council should 
provide financial help for res- 
idents needing care in a home 
if they have savings of less 
than £16,0 00 - and meet the 

whole bill for those with savings 

of less than £10,000. 

Yet, despite a ruling by the 
Court of Appeal that they 
should pay the bills, Sefton 
Council pleaded poverty and re- 
fused to make any provision for 
the nursing fees of those who 
bad made their own private 
care arrangements until their 
savings had dwindled to less 
than £1.500. 

But at a meeting on Tuesday 
the social-services committee 
agreed to drop its plan to ap- 


involves those people *bo. 
make their own arrangements, 
fcjcare and then oome»«fcr, 

help when their assets hadren; 

Sul Everyone else has-- 
been treated in accordance - 
with the government ^ : 

“But now yeais of financial 

stringency have paid off and af- 
ter reviewing our ot- 

cumstances we found that we 

are now able to meet the pro- 
visions affecting this particular 

^The^mov&lwWch is believed 
to affect around 70 pensioners 
in Merseyside, was welcomed 
by charities. 

Alyson Rose, of Help the 
Aged, said; “We are absolute- 
ly delighted this case has final- 
ly ended after such a long 
battle on behalf of older peo- 
ple in and out of the courts. It 
means that those people in 
Merseyside can stop worrying 
about having no money." 

- Amanda KeSy 


Spurs chairman’s 
winning formula 


Alan Sugar returned to his old 
school yesterday to persuade its 
students that they, too, might 
have the spark to set up then- 
own businesses. 

But the businessman and 
Tottenham Hotspur chairman 
- who has been recruited by the 
Treasury to spread the message 
to budding young entrepre- 
neurs in the nation's schools - 
warned that success requires 
“hard work, focus and deter- 
mination". 

He was joined at Hackney 
Community College, formerly 
Brooke House, m east London, 
by Gordon Brown, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for the 
start of an H-city “you can do 
it too” tour. 

Mr Sugar said: “I started out 
in business in Hackney as a kid 
and earned a living there as a 
kid, doing things that the 
youngsters of Hackney can do 
here today. 

“I want to burn the spirit of 
entrepreneurship into them 
not to lecture them, but actu- 
ally show them that business can 


be fun and that the rewards of 
hard work and common sense 
can be even more tun. 7 ’ 

In I960, Mr Sugar’s school 
report said: “Alan can do bet- 
ter than this. He has ability, but 
seems afraid to use it" 

But he had inherited a 
hard-work ethic from his father, 
a tahor, and soon began putting 
it to profitable use. As a child 
he collected soft drinks bottles 
for the refunds. 

After school, he set up the 
Amstrad computer business 
which was responsible for the 
huge growth in personal com- 
puters in Britain in the 1980s. 

Speaking on BBC Radio 
4's Today programme, Mr Sug- 
ar said that you could not man- 
ufacture entrepreneurs. “You 
cannot make someone into an 
entrepreneur, just like you can't 
make someone a pop singer or 
an artist. 

“It has to be in-buflt in you, 
it's a kind of a nose for things, 
a smell for things, and then an 
instinct to do it and a focus." 

— Louise Jury 


Boy who died in dentist’s 
chair had syndrome 


A boy of 14 who died during a visit to the dentist had been suf- 
fering from a serious medical condition. 

Bradley Miller failed to regain consciousness after an anaes- 
thetic at a dental surgeiy in Barnsley, South Yorkshire because 
he bad a “most unusual syndrome”, a policewoman said but would 
not give details to protect the privacy of the boy’s family. 

“This is not a healthy 14-year-old boy who went. to the den- 
tist and died. He had been poorly for some lime. We do not know 
ourselves what the syndrome was," she said. 

“There is no criminal investigation. This was a tragedy. He 
had the best possible care and at this stage it looks like it is sim- 
ply a tragedy which is down to his condition." 

Bradley, of Darton, Barnsley, died on Tuesday while he was 
still under anaesthetic. He bad been referred to the surgery by 
his orthodontist and a consultant anaesthetist from the local hos- 
pital was present to assist. 

When the teenager failed to regain consciousness both tried 
to revive him unsuccessfully. An initial post-mortem failed to es- 
tablish the exact cause of death and further tests are being car- 
ried out A spokeswoman for the surgery, said: “We have every 
sympathy with Bradley's parents.” 

The family were too upset to comment. 

— Michael Streeter 


Child killed in Tube accident 


A young boy died under a 
Tube train when a toggle on his 
anorak caught in the doors 
and dragged him along a 
crowded platform. 

Hundreds of passengers, in- 
cluding the youngster’s foster 
father, watched in horror as the 
nine-year-old was pulled under 
the train at HolbOrn station in 
central London yesterday. 

The youngster, from Tbt- 
tenham, north London, died in- 
stantly on the Picadhly line 
northbound platform. It is not 
clear whether he had been uy- 
ing to board the train although 
his foster father did not get on. 

More details of the tragedy 
are expected to emerge when 
British Transport Police inter- 
view the foster father who was 


said to be “distraught". How- 
ever, the BTP already felt able 
to say there seemed to be no 
suspicious circumstances and 
the incident was a “tragic acci- 
dent". Officers had interviewed 
' many witnesses, including the 
driver, who had been offered 
counselling. 

But RMT general secretary 
Jimmy Knapp said: “This trag- 
ic accident emphasises the ne- 
cessity for rail safety not to be 
viewed purely in cash terms and 
that guards should be intro- 
duced on all services as a mat- 
ter of urgency.” 

Holbom station was closed 
and the Picadilly line suspend- 
ed between Hyde Park Corner 
and King’s Cross following the 
accident. 
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Cancer drug 
trial lacking 
volunteers 


Women at a high risk of 
breast cancer were 
urged yesterday to 
volunteer for a clinic^ 
trial which could provide 
a breakthrough in 
preventing the disease » 
Scientists hope the anti- 
cancer drug tamoxifen 
could reduce cases by 50 
per cent in women at 
high risk. But if there are 
not enough volunteers 
the trial may collapse 
says Glenda Cooper, Social 
Affairs Correspondent. 


Scientists said yesterdav that 

they hoped cases of breast can- 
cer in women with a strong fam- 
ily hisloiy of contracting the 
disease could be reduced by up 
to a half if an anti-cancer drug 
proves effective in preventing 
the disease. 

“This is probably the most 
important question in breast 
cancer today - can we prevent 
it as well as trying to treat it? 
It could be the beginning of 
something very, very big," said 
Dr Jack Cuzick; the study's sci- 
entific director. 

But he warned that Britain's 
only clinical trial investigating 
tamoxifen could fail unless 
more women come forward to 
take port. Britain is playing a 
key role in the International 
Breast Cancer Intervention 
Study, which has a target of 
7,000 volunteers world-wide. 
The British arm, however, has 
only recruited 2200 women 
against the target of 5,000. 

“We arc having problems in 
recruitment because many el- 
igible groups of women don't 
even know about the trial," said 
Dr Cuzick. “Women who are 
well may also be reluctant to go 
into a. trial which involves tak- 
ing a drug as a preventive mea- 
sure. But the study Ls vitally 
important because tamoxifen 
may offer the only preventive 
option for women ala high fam- 
ily risk of breast cancer- oth- 
er than a double mastectomy.” 

Half the women on the trial 
receive the anti-cancer drug 
while the rest are given a place- 
bo. Each woman has a check-up 
every six months and a mam- 
mogram every 12-18 months. 


Timuxifcn, which was first 
introduced in 1%9. is already 
lhe leading drug treatment for 
breaM cancer and is taken hv 
more tlian a million women 
around the world. At present, 
one in 12 women in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom will devekip breast 
cancer at some point in their 
lives and 14,non women die of 
the disease every year. 

Studies show that giving 
women the drug for more than 
twu years after a breast cancer 
operation saves nearly 9 per 
cent extra Jives and cuts 
womens chances of developing 
ncu rumours in their other 
breasts by more than 41) per 
cent. It also improves bone 
strength in post-menopausal 
women, helps to prevent 
osteoporosis and reduce blood 
fats which helps to prevent 
heart disease. 

Side-effects include hot 
Hushes and a small risk of can- 
cer of the womb lining: doctors 
believe that the usual risk of the 
disease rises from 3 per 10.000 
post -menopausal women each 
year to 6-4 per 10 JUJIJ per year. 

"This increased risk can un- 
derstandably he worrying for 
women - bur it is important to 
put it in context," said Profes- 
sor Tony Howell, a Cancer Re- 
search Campaign consul Lint 
on the trial. “Fur women on the 
trial the chance of them devel- 
oping cancer of the womb lin- 
ing is far less than their chance 
of developing breast cancer. 
Cancer of the womb lining is 
also relatively easy to cure.” 

Dr Cuzick warned that fail- 
ure of the British contribution 
could threaten the whole pro- 
ject “Vfe need enough numbers 
to come up with dear answers.” 

Linda Hinds, 39, who joined 
the trial three years ago. said 
her mother, grandmother and i 
aunt all died from breast can- 
cer when they were young. “I 
was 18 when my mother died,” 
she said, “lb see someone die 
of breast cancer is unbelievable. 
It’s absolutely horrible. We 
said to the hospital before she 
died “can’t you just do some- 
thing - to put her and her fam- 
ily out of their nusciyT And she 
had watched her own mother 
die of the same thing.” 

• Any woman aged 35 to 70 
who is at high family risk of 
breast cancer and wants more 
details about the trial can call 
0171 269 3151. 
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IN SPAIN BULLS ARE SET 
ALIGHT AT VILLAGE FIESTAS. 

CRUELTY 

OR 

CULTURE? 



Chris Warm, whose death this week is thought to be (hie to v-CJD Photograph: Page One 


Fitness fanatic dies as 
CJD toll rises 


A 36-ttar-old fitness fanatic who died this 
week is reckoned to be the 21st U) die in 
Britain of a fatal Alness caused by BSE, 
or mad cow disease, in the past three 
vean. 

The death of Chris Waroe, from Rip- 
lev in Derbyshire, of “new variant” 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob Disease (v-CJD) came 
amid warnings that any epidemic of the 
disease could bring a care crisis in 20 
years. The CID Support Network, run hv 
families who have lost relatives to the ill- 
ness. sakl that if the number of cases of 
the brain disease, caused by eating BSE- 
infected food, rose dramatically over the 
n»‘v< two decades, then health and social 
services would not he able to cope. 

Mr Wonhr was a computer systems an- 
alyst and keen on sports. His parents in- 
sisted that he had never worked with 
a nimals . He was only diagnosed as hav- 
ing v-CJD. which causes depression and 
increasing lack of co-ordination, fol- 
lowed by coma and death, in August. Doc- 
tors at Derbyshire Royal Infirmary were 
yesterday awaiting the results of a post 
mortem, which is necessary to confirm any 
diagnosis of v-CJD. 

A growing weight of scientific data has 
shown that v-CJD. which was only iden- 
tified clinically in 1996, is caused by the 
same disease agent that causes BSE in 
cattle. More than 160,000 BSE cases have 


been confirmed in British cattle since 
19S5. but hundreds of thousands more an- 
imals infected with the disease would have 
entered the food chain. 

Scientists arc stiU unsure how infec- 
tive BSE is to humans, and cannot rule 
out the possibility that many thousands 
of people may be affected in the nexi 20 
years, as the disease could take decades 
to incubate before symptoms show. 

The CJD Support Network has called 
on the Government to develop a national 
strategy to enable social services and 
health teams to cope. 

Gillian Turner, of the Network, told 
Community Can 1 magazine: “The Gov- 
ern men I must prepare health and social 
workers to go into action to help clients 
who develop all forms or CJD. This prepa- 
ration must include a full range of de- 
mentia services in every district, backed 
by adequate resources.” 

Teny PhilpoL editor of CommunUy 
Care, said: “The Government needs to 
look at this situation very carefully. An 
explosion of CJD cases may have enor- 
mous implications for social services 
and resources. The Department of 
Health needs to develop cross-agency 
policies between health and soda! services 
to ensure proper care for people with this 
deadly disease.” 

— Chores Arthur. Science Editor 


Sometimes 

IT’S EASIER 
TO TALK 
TO SOMEONE 
YOU 

DONT LIKE. 



When you have a problem, it's the most 
natural thing in the world to want to talk it 
through with someone. 

Sometimes, though, this creates another 
problem: who’s the best person to confide in? 

An obvious choice would be a close friend. 
But let’s face it, we don't always choose our 


That’s where The Samaritans can be useful. 
We're more discreet than your best mate, 
we’ll listen as carefully as your girlfriend or 
boyfriend, and we're as sympathetic as your 
family. We're also non-judgemental, unshockable, 
and extremely experienced. 

Our national number is 0345 90 90 90, and 


i 


friends for their amazing powers of tact, diplo- 


you can e-mail us on jo@samaritans.org or visit 


DECIDE FOR YOURSELF. 
READ OUR 
SPECIAL REPORT ON 
TUESDAY 28 OCTOBER. 


JN ASSOCIATION WITH 



Wbrid Society for the Protection of Animals 


macy and discretion. Telf one person, and you 
may end up telling the world. 

You may be lucky enough to be able to talk to 
someone in your family. Then again, you may be one 
of the large number of people who find talking to 
your nearest and dearest agonisingly embarrassing. 

A girlfriend or boyfriend? If you can, great. 
But sometimes we don’t want to expose our 
weaknesses to those who fancy us. 

And sometimes your relationship is the very 
problem you want to discuss. 


our homepage at www.samaritans.org. We’re 
available 24 hours a day, every day of the year. 

And you don’t have to be climbing up the 
waits before you call us - any kind of problem, big 
or small, is a good enough reason to pick up the 
phone. 

Call now. You’ll find we’re remarkably easy 
to talk to. 

The Samaritans 


• go clirough ic v. i'h you 
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Why Kent is 
all abroad 
for France 



CROSS 






Residents of Kent- the 
Garden of England - see 
their futures in a select 
economic zone called 
Region Transmanche. 

Mfchoef Streeter examines a 
very European view of 

regionalism. 


ty of Colin Cowdrey, fruit or- 
chards and the Darling Buds of 
May, has embraced its near 
neighbours across the water 
and is part of a European 
Union region which boasts a 
population of 15 million. 

The area, which takes in 
Kent, the French district of 
Nord-Pas de Calais and all 
three regions of Belgium, is 



No one demonstrates on the 
streets of Guildford or Folke- 
stone to represent the neglect- 
ed voice of the South-east The 
passion which demands local 
autonomy for regions such as 
Yorkshire and the West Coun- 
try barely registers in the South- 
east . 

An area which, based on 
government administrative 
boundaries, stretches down 
from Oxfordshire, skirts around 
London, and ends up in the far 
reaches of Kent, taking in a 
population of nearly 8 million, 
has virtually no sense of iden- 
tity, no roots, no separate tra- 
dition. Yet regionalism is 
flourishing in the far south-east 
corner of England. Kent, coun- 


and has an increasingly power- 
ful voice when it comes to ob- 
taining EU money from 
Brussels. Kent’s membership 
means it can share in grants for 
Inter-regional projects in a pro- 
gramme known as Interreg. It 
has received around £60m in ex- 
tra f unding through its linfcs. 

The Euro region builds on 
existing connections between 
the areas through ferries, the 
Channel Tbnnel and ’Ttans- 
manefae -a link between Kent 
and Nord-Fas de Calais. Busi- 
nesses on both sides of the wa- 
ter are on a joint Internet 
databank, to allow easy co- 
operation between firms. Com- 
muting to work, both ways, be- 
tween England and France is 



Semhtetadwd suburMu The Eurostar cro ss e s Kent en route to Paris 


Photographs: Pfeter Macdiamad . 


becoming increasingly com- 
mon. Schoolchildren are cross- 
ing the Channel for their 
French lessons, householders 
do their weekly shopping in 
Gallic supermarkets acid some 
British friends now gather for 
an end of week get-together 
in France rather than their 
local pub. 

Leaders of the five local au- 
thorities involved meet for- 
mally twice a year, and more 


often at informal gatherings. 
The Kent County Council 
leader Alexander Bruce- 
Lockhart says: “Kent is very 
happy to be seen as a European 
county. Nobody feels that they 
are part of a South-east region. 
There is no regkmal identity, no 
popular demand.” 

He speaks as leader of the 
ruling Conservative group but 
considers the developing links 
with European neighbours to 


be based on practicalities rather 
than ideology. “It’s all about ge- 
ography," he says. “For exam- 
ple I can get a train from my 
local station at Ashford and be 
in T -flic slightly quicker than 1 
can get to London.” 

The future of the proposed 
South East Regional Develop- 
ment Board, part of the Gov- 
ernment's devolution plans 
which could lead to assem- 
blies, excites little real enthu- 
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siasm in Kent. Mr Bruce- 
Lockhart believes it could have 
a useful if limited role but wor- 
ries it will take from local 
democracy without adding any 
new accountability. 

Labour’s Reg Hansel! , 
county councillor for Dover, 
hopes it will be helpful, but says 
that existing structures have 
done relatively little for Kent 
“We have gained for more 
from the European ride.” 


Julian Lucas’s lifestyle ex- 
emplifies the growing links 
between Kent and the Con- 
tinent Each day he com- 
mutes from bis home near 
Deal across the Channel to 
rnlsiife, where he runs a 
French and English-owned 
advertising agenqy called 
T hmsmanc he Publicity. 

“On a good day, if all gpes 
well, I can do the trip in an 

hour,” says Mr Lucas. 
“Sometimes I go by hover- 
craft, sometimes I go by 
train, it depends on the time 
of year and the weather.” 

The direction of com- 
muting can cut different 

ways. There are those British 

people, like Mr Lucas, who 
commute to work in France, 
and others who have sold 
their British homes and 
moved to France (where 
house prices tend to be low- 
er), but still commute to 
Kent for their work. And 


there are also French people 

who travel daily- 

“1 met a Frenchman this 

monring who lives just out- 

STdU. 

Paris,” said Mr Lucas. « 
works both ways.” 

The price of commuting 

can vary a great deal ac- 
cording to the season, and 
special offers, but Mr Lucas 

says it can cost as little as £10 

a day. “The good thing about 
the tunnel is that it is open 
24 hours a day and is not so 
affected by the weather.” 

Not eveiyone is Kent is 
delighted with the closer co- 
operation. “There are some 
here who want the tunnel to 
be blocked up and for the 
barricades to be put up. But 
in the 15 years I have lived 
here things have improved,” 

said Mr Lucas. “I get the best 

of both worlds. I'm very 

fortunate.” 

— Michael Streeter 


Prescott’s masterplan 
runs into the sand 


A turf war among 
Labour ministers is 
threatening to delay 
plans to establish- new 
development agencies 
for the English regions, 
David Water says the 
creation of elected 
regional assemblies is 
receding into the 
distance. 


Ambitious plans hatched by 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott, to expand re- 
gional government in England 
have been whittled down after 
strong opposition from cabinet 
colleagues. 

According to Whitehall, in- 
tervention from Number 10 
showed a “distinct lack of en- 
thusiasm” for the creation of 
powerful regional development 
agencies, which were intended 
to be the precursors of new 
structures of government in 
Leeds, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Manchester and other region- 
al centres. 

Instead, a White Paper due 
next month from the Depart- 
ment of Environment, Trans- 
port and the Regions - though 
it may now be delayed - will 
propose weaker bodies with 
little or no direct spending 
responsibilities. 

In cabinet committees, Mr 


Prescott's junior minister 
Richard Caborn is said to have 
been “rolled over” by ministers 
un willing to relinquish powers 
to the strong regional bodies 
originally envisaged by Mr 
Prescott. The civil service-run 
government offices for the re- 
gions are to be strengthened 
rather than weakened and work 
alongside any new agencies; 
they will retain control of the 
multi-million Single Regener- 
ation Budget. 

The White Paper’s veisou of 
regional development agencies 
will be pale shadows of those 
proposed in pre-election 
Labour papers. David Bhinkett, 
Secretary of State for Education 
and Employment, has success- 
fully fended off takeover of 
Training and Enterprise Coun- 
cils and Margaret Beckett. Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, has 
vetoed regionalisatkm of inward 
investment incentives and in- 
dustrial assistance. The regional 
bodies will at most acquire 
planning powers, at present 
held by councils, and part of die 
job of assembling and market- 
ing land for development 

One of the Government's 
headaches is aligning its plans 
for London with the creation of 
development agencies in the re- 
gions. The North-east is going 
to be extremely unhappy with 
anything short of a new public 
sector agency with a budget of 
its own and specific responsi- 


bility for transport. Meanwhile, 
in London the private sector has 
been lobbying strongly for a 
Loudon Development Agency 
that resembles the no-cost pri- 
vate sector London Fust; Lon- 
don is to have a separate public 
transport authority. 

A possible compromise is 
the creation of agencies with a 
majority of business nominees 
but with some tight to direct the 
spending, of English Partner- 
ships, the land-assembly and re- 
generation quango, and limited 
responsibilities for transport 
co-ordination. They would be 
serviced by the government of- 
fices for the regions at minimal 
additional cosl 

As for the creation of elect- 
ed assemblies, preparatory 
thinking is being deferred un- 
til a second Labour term and 
even then, according to a source 
in Yorkshire and Humberside, 
ostensibly one of the keenest on 
regional development, “we are 
unlikely to see anything much 
happen”. 

Mr Prescott is likely to be 
criticised within the Labour 
Party for putting the cart before 
the horse by creating new quan- 
gos before thinking about their 
democratic accountability. The 
White Paper is likely to rec- 
ommend local authorities and 
business in the regions to come 
together in new non-statutoiy 
“chambers”, but commit no 
aew public money to this. 
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Brickies pull in £700 a week as South-east goes on a construction spree 



Top Job: A lack of building workers means that brickies can earn £700 per week 


sr. «-L v- 


The London builder^ moneybox - 
his pay packet rather than his 
rear-end trouser cleavage - is full 
to overflowing. Barrie dement. 
Labour Editor, on a resurgence in 
the construction industry 


Some bricklayers in the South-East erf Eng- 
land “u.on l get out of bed for less than 
£1. (Min a week." according to rumours in 
the building aurkL 

While that may well he an exaggera- 
linn, Sir Martin Laing. president and chair* 
man of the construction group John 
Luing, estimates than brickies can cam up 
to 171 10 on some dies. And be has a vest- 
ed interest in talking rales down. 

Such wages constitute a dramatic re- 
emery on the £250 a week earned by those 
bricklayers lucky enough to find a job dur- 
ing the recession in the early 199th. 
Work was sporadic, scarce and. accord- 
ing to the employers' organisation, the 
Construction Confederation, around 
5UM.QUHpc< iple left the industry - mam of 
them never to return. 

Some building workers found them- 
sehes travelling from site to site “kiok- 
ing for a start" on the few projects that 
survived the ravages of the recession. 


For every job available, there w ere 10 
unemployed. It was certainly the worst of 
times for the industry, according to cm* 
play«s.l! was for worse than the 1930s. 
K-cuuse the recession was longer and 

deeper. J . 

Bui as the economy improved, it 
prompted a boom in wages in London and 
(be South-East. The scarcity of construc- 
tion workers was made worse fay the ex- 
odus from the industry. 

The wages explosion has been partic- 
ularly marked on large time-sensitive 
projects such as the Jubilee Underground 
line. The most sensitive of all are the Mil- 
leimmm prefects - a point not lost on peo- 
ple working on the Dome at Greenwich. 

But the Construction Confederation 
saw the highest wages are earned on small 
housing projects where the developer in- 
sists work be turned out on time. While 
bricklayers have increasingly become the 
buDding-situ aristocrats, other craftsmen 
are not far behind. Plasterers, painters, car- 
penters and joiners are all in short sup- 
ply and can make £500 a week or more. 

A confederation survey found 7$ per 
cent of companies nationally reported dif- 
ficulties hiring bricklayers and 6S per cent 
problems finding carpenters and joiners. 

The balance of companies planning to 
take on more staff over the nest three 


months compared with those expecting 
staff cuts had widened from 17 per cent 
to 26 per cent since the second quarter 
of this year. Apart from pockets of fre- 
netic activity in cily centres, elsewhere in 
Britain the further you go from London, 
the lower the wages. 

The nationally negotiated guaranteed 
minimum earnings of £L56 for a 39- hour 
week for a labourer and £18837 for a craft 
worker are regarded os something of a joke 
in most parts of the industry. On the Celtic 
fringes, however, the joke begins to pale, 
because pay is substantially lower. 

Alan Hughes, of Lhe Construction 
Confederation, says the £700 a week 
mentioned by Sir Martin is only rarely ob- 
tainable even in the South-East. He con- 
cedes. however, that wages vary widely 
according to location, labuur availability 
and ihe profits subcontractors believe they 
ean make. Mr Hughes contends that the 
industry as a whole is not experiencing a 
skills crisis, but in the South-East the prob- 
lem is growing worse by the month. He 
says the so-called boom in wages is 
patchy. Those who look with a degree of 
envy at the aristocratic artisans arriving 
at work in London in a Merc or Jag can 
content themselves that all good things 
come to an end. Come the recession, they 
will all be back on the bus. 


*5 


Blue-collar 
workers a 
dying species 


0 


The lion's share of the 
best jobs over the next 
decade will be created in 
the South-East of 
England. Barrie Clement 
looks at a survey which 
predicts that only one in 
five of the workforce will 
be manual workers. 


There will be an extra 500,000 
“knowledge workers" in the 
South-East by 2006, while the 
whole of the West Midlands will 
only see another 80,000 jobs 
created, according to the Busi- 
ness Strategies economic fore- 
casting group. After the 
South-East, the other big ben- 
eficiary of the explosion in jobs 
for “suits” will be the South- 
West, with 130,000 jobs. 

NcB Blake, research direc- 
tor of Business Strategies, said 
that while the information- 
technology revolution might 
level out regional differences, 
it was making matters worse by 
separating production jobs 
from the better-paid support- 
ing service jobs. “Despite the in- 
creasing pace of development 
in Scotland's Silicon Glen, the 
South of England continues to 
dominate in computer soft- 
ware and support jobs, while 
other regions lag behind." 

The fastest growth in em- 
ployment over the next decade 
is likely to occur in personal ser- 
vices such as restaurant and bar 
staff, but it will be a slower rate 
of increase than in the past. 

Other occupations set to 
see an increase in demand are 
technical and associate pro- 
fessionals where jobs will be 
split equally between men and 
women. A growth is also like- 
ly among managers and sales 
staff and in both cases it is 
women who will take most of 
the jobs. 

As employment for man- 
agers and professionals grows* 


the number of jobs for manu- 
al workers will decline. Even 
skilled blue-collar stuff, espe- 
cially in traditional occupa- 
tions, will face a lower demand 
for their services, according to 
the forecasting group. 

In 1981 manual jobs - 
skilled and unskilled - made up 
almost a third of total employ- 
ment in the economy, but by 
1996 that had fallen to 22.4 per 
cent. By 2006 the proportion 
will have dropped to 2U per 
cent Ralls in such kinds of em- 
ployment will disproportion- 
ately hit the North and 
Scotland. 

In 1981 there were nearly 
6 million employed in manu- 
facturing and 23 million in fi- 
nancial and business services. 
The two are now equal, at a lit- 
tle over 4 million. Public ser- 
vices continue to he the largest 
sector and by 2006 they may ac- 
count for the employment of 
more than 8 million people. 
The biggest growth area will be 
health sector, where an ageing 
population is expected to con- 
tribute to growing demand. 

The number of jobs for 
managers, scientists, doctors, 
nurses, teachers, computer ex- 
perts, legal executives and oth- 
er professionals has risen from 
8.7 million in 1991 to 9-2 mil- 
lion last year and is set to rise 
to 103 million by 2006. 

That amounts to a fore- 
casted increase of 13.6 per 
cent, compared jvrth an ex- 
pected rise in tolal employment 
of 5.6 per cent. 

Roughly half the increase in 
employment between 1996 and 
2006 wfll be increased self-em- 
ployment and the other half by 
additional part-time jobs. Full- 
time employment is unlikely to 
increase. 

Women will probably win 
two-thirds of the extra jobs 
and men one-third - although 
there will continue to be more 
men than women in employ- 
ment. 
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Stench of death in Algeria’s perfumed killing f' e ^ s 




^.. st 4jaujk 


The Algerian army has poured 

troops into the Mitidp plain, 

south of Algiers, and says it has 

surrounded scores of armed 

•blemists' in the town of Ouled- 

Allel and the forest of Bainem. 

But, as our correspondent 
discovers in Bentalha, scene of 
one of the worst massacres last 
month, villagers and soldiers 
believe the war against the Islamic 
Armed Group is far from over. 


In Egypt* ihc police have cut back the sug- 
ar cane fields to deny cover to their armed 
opponents. In Lebanon, the Israelis rou- 
tinely smashed orchard walls for the same 
reason. But here, in the soft plain of the 


Mitidja. the Algerian army have cut down 
the trees. And so it is that the scent of burn- 
ing pine drifts over the landscape, per- 
fuming the killing fields alongside the roads 
to Sidi Moussa and Bentalha. 

Algerian troops are on every laneway 
new, at checkpoints every half mile, hel- 
meted and flak-jacketed and wearing the 
sand-coloured camouflage dress of the 
southern deserts. And at the edge of the 
slaugh tered townships, you can find the 
ministry of interior’s “Patriots", the gov- 
ernment-armed villagers who stare sullenly 
at our little convoy, bejeaned and T-shirt- 
ed, Kalashniko v rifles over their shoulders, 
r unnin g shoes on their feet. They do not 
want their pictures taken - and who can 
blame them? Who wants their picture on 
French television when the Islamic Armed 
Group (GIA) is known to make videos of 

news broadcasts to identify possible targets. 

And so the survivors of the villages are 


as frightened of the future as they are hor- 
rified by the past. Most of the people of 
Bentalha fled after the massacre last 
month. A few hundred drift back in the 
mornings; I found wo trying to repair the 
blackened interior of their homes, ignoring 
my questions while a group of children - 
who bad hidden on the roof during the mas- 
sacres - watched in silence. Another man 
refused to name his dead wife. “Her name 
belongs lo me," he said, and began to cry. 

The pathetic remnants of the families 
evoke something beyond pity. In each 
kitchen, the cheap metal trays have been 
twisted out of recognition, the pots 
qmashftdj medicines thrown over the floor. 
A pile of schoolbooks in a garage next to 
three huge pools of congealed blood 
showed how earnestly its dead owner had 
tried - amid the immense poverty of the 
Algiers slum suburbs - to improve bis lot. 

Tbe first page of the boy’s exercise book 
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Samaritans held 
to ransom in 
battle for survival 


Two years ago, ancient 
scrolls of the Samaritans 
- the tiny community 
which claims descent 
from the ancient 
Kingdom of Israel - were 
stolen. The thieves want 
$lm for their return. 
Patrick Cockbum in 
Jerusalem says the theft 
has exacerbated the 
sense of vulnerability of 
the 2,500-year-old sect. 


Ii is two years since three 
thieves broke down the door of 
the Samaritans’ synagogue in 
Nablus in the West Bank, 
crossed the carpeted prayer 
hall and pushed aside a purple 
curtain concealing the altar, the 
Holy of Holies. From inside an 
ornamental wooden cabinet 
they stole a 700 -year-old scroll 
of 'the Torah, the first five 
books of the Bible, and a codex 
of simitar age written on parch- 
ment bound in red covers. 

The theft is a blow which still 
reverberates through a com- 
munity known to the world 
largely through the parable of 
“the good Samaritan", in which 
Jesus chose a member of a sect 
which the Jews detested as an 
example of selfless love. 

For 2300 years, Samaritans 
have lived on the edge of ex- 
tinction, but they are always 


conscious of their historic role. 
“After the death of King 
Solomon there was a split,” says 
Abd Mo’in Sadaqa, a Samari- 
tan priest. “We formed the 
Kingdom of Israel and the 
Jews the Kingdom of Judah." 

They speak ancient Hebrew, 
believe Moses was the only 
prophet and accept only the 
first five books of the Bible. 
Their identity is also bound with 
a place — Mount Gerizim, the 
stony mountain which towers 
above Nablus on the West 
Bank. The Samaritans believe 
it was here, not Jerusalem, 
that Abraham prepared to sac- 
rifice his son Isaac. “We do not 
believe in Jerusalem,” said 
Abd-Moin Sadaqa. 

There are just 583 Samari- 
tans in the world, divided be- 
tween Mount Gerizim and 
Hoion, south of Tel Aviv. In 
1917, there were only 146. 

Binyamin Tsedaka, editor of 
their newspaper, AB. {Aleph- 
Bet), says however few they are, 
they still have their own lan- 
guage, history and culture. 
Each year at Passover, the en- 
tire community gathers on 
Mount Gerizim to sacrifice 
sheep in a ritual similar to that 
of the ancient Jews. But tbe 
Samaritans also feel acutely 
vulnerable and the theft of 
their Torahs in March 1995 has 
exacerbated this sense of 
fragility. 

In the last century, impov- 
erished Samaritans often sold 
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SJplL SamaH^rMramt Gerizim, near Nablus. The wodd population of th, *=« 


is just 583 


Photograph: Varda potlak-Sahm 


manuscripts, the number of 
which shrank from about 4,000 
to only 35. Mr TSedaka says 
those that remain are “a sym- 
bol of the existence of our 
community". 

Ever since the theft, the 
Samaritans have been trying to 


enlist the help of Yasser Arafat, 
the Palestinian leader who now 
rules Nablus as an independent 
Palestinian enclave. The 
Samaritans are the only quasi- 
Jewish community under his 
control and he is eager lo show 
his tolerance. They have also 


sought the assistance of the US 
State Department, the For- 
eign Office, and King Hussein 
of Jordan. 

The scroll and the codex are 
safe but the thieves have tak- 
en them to Jordan. Their orig- 
inal demand was for $7m. 


though this was reduced to 
$lm. Radwan Afif Samri, an 
official in the Palestinian Social 
Welfare Ministry, who first had 
contact with the thieves, says: 
“I went to the Grand Hotel 
in Amman and waited until 
12 o’ clock at nighL They sent 


us a man in a car who showed 
us a box. When I opened it 
there were the scrolls." 

The Samaritans says they do 
not have that kind of money. 
Binyamin Tsekada says their re- 
maining manuscripts have now 
all been moved to their syna- 


gogue in their settlement, Kiry- 
^L^a, on Mount Gennm. ^ 

The Samaritans add that, 
fortunately, the thieve. 
broke into the synagogue to- 

carded the metal case holding 

the Tbrah scroll which was 
made in 1571 and is worth 
milli ons of dollars. ... 

The last contact with the 
thieves when they reduced their 
demand to $lm was in Amman 
this September. The Samaritans 
were again shown the scrolls, 
though they noticed that frag- 
ments had fallen off. 

The Samaritan leaders 
stress how helpful everybody 
has been. Mr Samri says Mr 
Arafat is “always searching for 
the good of the Samaritans". ^ 
When their shops were at- 
tacked during the Palestinian 
Intifada - they have since large- 
ly moved from Nablus to 
Mount Gerizim - he paid for 
the damage. 

But beneath these protes- 
tations of gratitude there is a 
sense of fear, deep but unex- 
pressed. Most of the Samaritans 
in Gerizim carry Jordanian 
passports; those in Hoion have 
Israeli passports and serve in 
the Israeli army. 

Mr Samri says: “We are a 
small community; we have seen 
many governments; we keep g-t 
out of politics." But the Samar- * * 

itans may find such neutrality 
difficult in a land where Israel 
and the Palestinians fight for 
every stone. 
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Bomber Harris was unfairly blamed for terror raids 


j Germany, Sir Arthur 
Sonifae!"* Harris is seen 
F a war criminal But 
yidence pieced 
ogether by an eminent 

Jstorian suggests Harris 
ias unfairly reviled and 
hat another air chief 
ras the real force 

ehind saturation 
. Stacks on German 
Milan targets. 

J 

t single pink carnation had 
cen placed last week at the 
oot of the statue of “Bomber 
iarris". 

The bronze figure starts 
tefiantly down the Strand, a 
icro to some but to many oth- 
■TS a lasting symbol of Britain's 
icknowledgcment thaL yes. we 
oo may have behaved badly in 
be Second World War. 

When the statue was un- 
'efled five years ago, it was 
iromptly daubed with bloody 


BY IAN 
BURRELL 


ed paint. The former head of 
lomber Command has posthu- 
mously inherited the epitaph as 
Britain's War Criminal". 

But in a new appraisal of the 
3le of Bomber Command. 
Lichard Overy, professor of 
lodem histoiy at King's Col- 
?ge, London, argues that the 
antrovcrsial policy of attack- 
»g civilian targets in order to 
estroy German morale was 
lasterminded not by Hams, 
lit by the much-admired chief 
f British air staff. Sir Charles 
ortal. 

Drawing on once-classified 
ocuraents. Professor Overy 
rguarthat Harris disagreed 
ilh the policy but managed 
» work within the strategy 
j concentrate on industrial 
irgets. 

In so doing, he argues. Har- 
s helped bring an eariy end to 


dtc war. The papers show that 
Portii had framed the morale- 
crushing strategy as early as 
June 194 1. eight months before 
Harris men came to Bomber 
Command. 

In a "Bombing Policy Re- 
pon drafted for the prime min- 

wler, he writes: “The most 
vulnerable point in die German 
naliim ai war is the morale of 
her civilian popukitiun under air 
attack ..." 

He suggc^ that "preference 
to he given to objectives in Ger- 
many so situated that bombs 
which miss, their precise target 
nevertheless directly affect 
the morale of ihe German civ- 
il population." 

Three months later he is 
even more adamant that civil- 
ian morale is the kej German 
weak spot. 

He writes: "There is a large 
and growing body of opinion to 
the effect that by keeping as 
many Germans as possible out 
of bed for as long as possible 
every night we shall achieve far 
greater morale effect and not 
much less material effect than 
by attempting ovneenirated at- 
tacks with the primary object of 
materia] destruction." 

Professor Oven- said: 
"There's no doubt that P« irtal’s 
view ol bombing is that the crit- 
ical thing is that it kills people 
and destroys their houses and. 
in some unspecified way. the 
war-willingness of the popula- 
tion ... Portal had this stereo- 
typical view of the Germans 
that they were bullies and if you 
punch a bully on the nose he 
slops fighting." 

By April 1942. a few weeks 
after Hams had taken up his 
position. Portal had coined a 
new description for the bomb- 
ing strategy - Covent ration - a 
reference to the Luftwaffe's 
devastating raids on Coventry 
in 1940. 

Portal writes: “It was sug- 
gested at today's Cabinet that 
we should make a list of about 
25 towns in Germany suitable 
for Coventration and that this 
list should be published by the 
BBC so as to cause alarm and 
despondency..." 

In the same document. Por- 






tal notes that he has spoken in 
Harris, who is "uverse'' to such 
scare tactics. 

Harris believed that disci- 
pline in Germany was such 
that threats of this nature would 
not effect morale. By Novem- 
ber 1942. Portal was drawing up 
potential casualty figures, for a 
stepped-up bombing campaign 
during 1943 and 1944, in a way 
that Professor Ovciy described 
as “chilling". 

The predicted results would 
indude “the destruction of 6 


million German dwellings ... 25 
million Germans rendered 
homeless ... an additional 60 
million "incidents" of bomb 
damage to houses ... Chilian 
casualties estimated at about 
900.000 killed and 1.000,000 
seriously injured". 

He goes on: “If the attacks 
were spread over the main ur- 
ban areas the result would 
be to render homeless three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of 
all German towns with a pop- 
ulation of over 50,000." 


A highly respected admin- 
istrator with an acute mind. 
Portal was one of the few peo- 
ple Churchill would take trou- 
ble to listen to. 

Handsome and public- 
school educated, he was also 
highly regarded by the Amer- 
ican air chiefs. 

By contrast, Harris was a 
brusque career airman who 
had no time for those who dis- 
agreed with him. 

According to Professor 
Overy, he "was aman of strong 
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Off the hook: The statue of Sir Arthur Hurts in the Strand, London, and part of the 
‘Bombing Policy Report* that Sir Charles Portal, chief of British air staff, drafted in 1942, 
suggesting the terror-bombing campaign usually associated with Harris, head of 
Bomber Command, for which he has been described by some as a war criminal 


to tin COSTS* 
that it ton-id 


views, w bk'h bordered at limes 
on sheer prejudice". 

He was also “terse, busi- 
nesslike, immensely hard- 
working and single-minded to 
a degree". 

When his statue was con- 
troversial]}' unveiled by the 
Queen Mother in 1992, some 
200 peace protesters tried to 
disrupt the ceremony and 
sprayed paint on onlookers. 
The statue was later daubed 
with the word “Shame". 

By 1944. Harris was still 
stressing that the role of the 
heavy-bomber force was “the 
destruction of the enemy's 
industrial centres’*. 

Professor Overy said: “Har- 
ris himself always thought his 
job was not to attack morale as 
a primary objective but to de- 
stroy the industrial centres of 
Germany." 

But Portal insisted on the 
morale-based strategy to the 
last In April 1945, when it was 


being argued that German 
towns should not be unneces- 
sarily destroyed, as facilities 
were needed by advancing Al- 
lied forces and for reconstruc- 
tion, Portal overruled the 

Hahm 

“Any ultimate political or 

economic disadvantages of area 

bombing necessitated by these 
operations should be accepted," 
he said. 

Professor Overy, whose 
views arc expressed in a new 
book , Bomber Command 1939- 
45, published yesterday, said: 
“Portal is consistent with his 
views right through to the end 
of the war that area bombing, 
causing high civilian casualties 
and destruction of housing, 
was what was needed." 

But Professor Overy said 
that, despite Portal's directives, 
the single-minded Harris still 
managed to steer his own path. 

The result was that, while 
Harris was well aware there 


would be huge casualties from 
his bombing missions, fewer 
people died than might have 
been the case had the Portal 
strategy been fully implement- 
ed. And the war. Professor 
Overy argues, was successfully 
brought to an earlier coodusiorL 

“It was much more suc- 
cessful than people have been 
able to accept; this was Britain, 
a liberal democracy, slaugh- 
tering large numbers of Ger- 
mans in a ghastly way. There is 
no doubt that people at that 
time and now felt it was im- 
moraL But the bombing turned 
out to be a critical factor in lim- 
iting Germany’s war capabili- 
ty in the last years of the war," 
he said. 

“People in Germany are 
starting to talk about the bomb- 
ings as war crimes in the same 
breath as the Holocaust or the 
atrocities on the Eastern Front. 
Getting the record straight ts 
more important than ever." 
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Tung backs Hong Kong role as Britain’s bridge to China 

_ ..Maratinn ml 
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Tung Chee-Hwa, the Chief 
Executive of Hong Kong, started 
his visit to Britain yesterday by 
attacking the ‘doomsayers whose 
predictions have been shattered 
to pieces’ since the handover to 
China four months ago. He told 
Steve Oows/kw he will defend Hong 
Kong’s separate status. 


On his first visit to Britain since laHng 0 f- 

Mr Tlmg praised the rule of law as “the 

cornerstone of Hong Kong’s success” and 
“arguably the finest British legacy*. Hong 
Kong, he said, would seek to preserve that 
legacy. 

Speaking at the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, he also insfofid that 
Britain should be wary of seeking to im- 
pose its own values elsewhere in the 
world. 

MrlUngmet Robin Cook, the Foreign 


Secretary, for what was described as “an 
extremely warm and friendly meeting”. Mr 
Cbok avoided potentially thorny issues. He 
“regretted the arrangements” for electrons 
next May, which are seen as less democ- 
ratic than the ejections cf 1995, but he also 
- praised Mr lUng’s declared commitment 
to work towards “the goal of universal suf- 
frage”. He avoided endorsing the critical 
tone of die Hong Kong Democrats - the 
largest party in 1995, who are now, in ef- 
fect, excluded from the political process. 


Mr Cook and MrTUngboth talked of 
the “special ties between Hong Kong and 
Britain”. Mr TUng endorsed Labour's idea 
that Hong Kong can nowbe “a bridge, not 
an obstacle” between Brit^jnaad China: 
“The baggage of history basbeeashed. It’s 
a wonderful opportunity for Britain and 
China to have a new relationship” 

But the affable Mir ftang-^a leading 
Hong Kong busmessnao before he was 
chosen as Chief Executive of the tenito- 
ry with Peking’s bfesang-emphs^ed that 


Hong Kong would allow no meddling in 
sensitive political matters. "Hong Kong 
should not be permitted to be used as 
base to destabilise China,” be said. . 

After his meeting with Mr Cook, Mr 
m ... I . rtf ~tne 


/Aiier i ns mccLuu; wina — — • _ 

Thug talked to The Independent of “the 
. tremendous burden of history" that he felt 

ae rh m **f FwMlfNB ofHOOC KOflg- 


systems appnea noijusi-iu ^“6 . 

rfl pitflliqp , but to'the “economic, political 


and social syste^ ^J^^refosed to 
be “a fence b j enn convergence of 

be drawn on the M ^ ^ of 

the two politics wOl even- 

wbetb^ H^ d ^ g t0 W of Chinato- 
wn TIrS 3 ' 8 own 07mzmUUSt 

day, or whether 

re3 the 

tionmCbna is^ ^ iot 0 f rights. 
-In China, peop ]e ^-essed.* 
They’re just differently expressed. 
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Cook puts trade first on 
Commonwealth agenda 


Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, yesterday described the 
50-nation Commonwealth as a 
great trading network in a 
speech delivered in advance of 
his first Commonwealth Heads 
of Government meeting to- 
morrow in Edinburgh. 

Using phraseology that 
would not have shamed a 
Thatcherite free-marketeer, 
Mr Cook extolled the associa- 
tion -of which, he said, Britain 
is now merely an important 
member rather than a leader - 
as a means of opening access to 
markets and promoting busi- 
ness links, especially between 
the developed and the less de- 
veloped worlds. 

He added, however, that 
free trade should also be fair 
and that globalisation should 
not necessarily cause the de- 
struction of “traditional struc- 
tures of social protection”. 
“Core labour standards” would 
also need to be enforced. 


The strength of the Com- 
monwealth in comparison 
to such international organi- 
sations as the OECD (Organ- 
isation for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment) or the G8 group of lead- 
ing industrial powers, he said, 
was that it brought together 
developed and less developed 
countries in conditions of rel- 
ative equality. Britain wanted 
to boost investment in less de- 
veloped countries and make 
further progress on debt relief 
for poor countries. 

Mr Cook dismissed as 
“facile dichotomy” Britain’s 
role in the Commonwealth and 
its membership of the Euro- 
pean Union. 

Just as the French and 
Germans vigorously pursued 
their economic interests outride 
Europe, so Great Britain was 
folly entitled to exploit the 
“rich asset” of Commonwealth 
membership. 


Mr Cook was keen to dispel 
any lingering shadows from his 
and the Queen’s trip to the 
Commonwealth's most popu- 
lous member, India. He re- 
peated bis denial that he had 
many any statements or com- 
ments on the controversial 
question of Kashmir. 

As well as economics, the 
Heads of Government meeting ' 
will discuss the environment, 
and especially questions of ac- 
cess to fresh water and the con- 
sequences of the tropical forest 
fires that have been raging in 
South East Asia. 

Questions of enlargement 
and democracy will be ad- 
dressed privately; this is a code 
for the probable re-admission 
to the Commonwealth of Fiji 
the continuing suspension of 
Nigeria and the scrutiny of po- 
litical conditions in the West 
African states of Sierra Leone 
and Gambia. 

— DovWWWter 
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of that chap who was Prime Minister 
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Stx compact discs displayed by German police at a press conference in Kiel yesterday. They were among more than 100,000 
right-wing CDs seized when police investigated 26 houses in the states of Schleswig Holstein and Hamburg Photograph: Reuters 


Albanians mourn as first bodies are recovered from rammed refugee ship 


More than six months after the 
smiting of a rickety ship packed 
with Albanian civilians trying to 
cross the Adriatic and reach 
Italy, several dozen corpses 
were at last recovered from the 
wreckage yesterday following a 
much -delayed salvage opera- 
tion by the Italian authorities. 


The bodies, some very bad- 
ly decomposed after mouths un- 
derwater, were brought out of 
the hulk of the Kater / Rades 
and carried off to a morgue in 
the Italian port of Brindisi. 
Relatives of the dead stood mo- 
rosely on the. harbour with 
flowers for their loved ones. : 


The exact number of the 
dead was not yet dear yesterday 
evening, but Albanian estimates 
of around SO bodies appeared 
to be roughly accurate. 

The sinking of the Kater 
I Rades on 28 March was one 
of the most shocking episodes 
in the violent revolution that 


shook Albania last spring. The 
boat was rammed by an Italian 
navy vessel patrolling the Adri- 
atic in an effort to stem the tide 
of Albanian refugees. Argu- 
ments are still raging whether 
the action was deliberate or a 
tragic accident, and a full-scale 
judicial inquiry is in progress. 


US bluff is 
called in 
test-ban row 


Only 


“Small earthquake off Russia, 
US government's ego hurt,” 
might be the better description 
for events after 16 August when 
the US State and Defence De- 
partments thought they had 
spotted an underground nu- 
clear test in Novaya Zemtya, 
Russia. 

Such a test would violate die 
Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty, which the United Stales 
is still debating whether to 
sign. 

Russia signed the treaty in 
September 1996, having used 
Novaya Zemtya to cany out 
tests from 1964 to 1990. 

Hence the US administra- 
tion was quick to hint that it 
thought Russia had broken the 
agreement - an empty ges- 
. hire, since signing a broken 
agreement has no use. 

The 16 August rumblings 
were described as having “ex- 
plosive characteristics” by the 
two departments. 

Even in September, the US 
government was calling it “un- 
resolved "and “lending itself to' 
alternative interpretations”. 

However, their Huff now has 
been called by a team of seis- 
mologists at Colombia Uni- 
versity, New York, who have 
analysed the data and found 
that it was an earthquake and 
definitely not a bomb. 

Apart from anything else, 
Ihe scientists note: “the event 
took place tens of kOometres 
offshore, in an area where wa- 
ter depths are around 400 me- 
tres. Nudear explosive testing 
is not credible in such an envi- 
ronment unless there is other 
evidence”. And the US ad- 
ministration has none. 

The scientists h ope th eir 
work will lead to the CTBT be- 
ing ratified -rather than hawks 
in the US Senate using the 
erroneous story to push for 
continued use of underground 
nuclear testing. 

“The event of 16 August 
has provided an opportunity 
to show what can go wrong,” 
they note. The US State and 
Defence departments have not 
commented 

—Charics Arthur 
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The corpses wOl be trans- 
ported to Vlora, in ADba^t. for 
full funeral services ou£z the 


identification process is com- 
plete. Some bodies are so bad- 
ly deformed that DN A testing 
may be necessary to confirm 
their identities. 

— Andrew Gumbel 
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Solar power — state of the art In a land not especially famous for its sun 




Nobody doubts the 
virtues of harnessing 
solar power. But the 
technology and design 
was ugly and clunky. 
What we see here, from 
British designers, is 
visionary and exciting. 
North Nhsewand feels the 
heat of the sun 


% world’s largest solar-pow- 
«ed canopy - as big as two 
hockey, fields - will be re- 
vealed in Yorkshire ai the new 
Earth Centre, opening in sum- 
mer 1998. 

A British engineer. Tom 
Barker, hit on the notion of 
sun-shades powered by solar 
energy in a competition to 
design harbour gardens in Os- 
aka, Japan. More than just a 
bright idea, it proves that so- 
lar panels are getting flexible 
and can be used on fabric. 

Another world first, the 
world's chicest three-storeyed 
condominiums track the sun to 
store it for household use in a 
design by the British designer 
Ross Lovegrove. It will cost no 
more than a motorboat. 

There are still only five 
households in Brixain that 
solely use solar energy to pow- 
er their houses. One in Not- 
tingham and one in Oxford, 
both owned by architects, and 
the other three, terraced hous- 
es completed this summer by 
Greenpeace at Silver! own in 
London’s Docklands. 

So all this designer energy 
which shows the sun hasn’t set 
on British ingenuity is good 
news. 

World oil consumption lev- 
els are up to the peak late Sev- 
enties all-lime highs. That was 
the last time designers learnt 
to harness the sun, in photo- 
voltaic panels on the roof to 
stq^p the sun and convert it 
into electricity or through so- 
lar radiation, warm the water. 

One of the disheartening 
things about solar energy used 
to be that it was technologically 
clunky and complicated. You 
had to buy an array of gigan- 
tic solar panels that glinted on 
the roof. They had to be angled 
just so to catch the sun. Solar 
houses always look like Swiss 
chalets with high pitched A- 
Ime roofs and deep overhangs 
and who wants to live in a 
Bern i Inn? Or else you had 
Heath Robinson wires and so- 
lagmanels stuck on telegraph 
penes to try to power the tele- 
phone from solar energy. No 
longer! 

The solar race between the 
big companies is just begin- 
ning. 

BP in Britain, which has 
always kept its ‘Solar Power Di- 
vision’ as evidence that it sees 
the energy issue as wider than 
oil consumption, is now taking 
a big interest. John Brown, its 
Chief Executive, says that he 
wants BP solar to move from 
an annual turnover of about 
fittm to, within 10 years, 
iSn. 

Brown says that he is con- 
fident they can make solar 
costs competitive across the 
planet in a decade. What he 
needs is the UK government 
support to sponsor solar energy 
consumption with upfront cap- 
ital and longer market entry 
mechanisms to encourage 
more users. The United States 
government has encouraged 
this with interest-free loans, re- 
versible metering and spend- 
ing a lot on solar energy on 
their own buildings. 
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Ross Lovegrove’s three-storey house of the future 


PVC, light-driven and filled with 
ergon gas: meet your future home 


Alternative living in the next century in 
a capsule like this could make you self- 
sufficient. A friendly little pod like a light- 
bulb, it is made of PVC, and filled with 
ergon gas which chills out by day and 
warms np by night. Lidded with a rotat- 
ing photovoltaic panel that tracks the sun, 
it absorbs in silica wafers the maximum 
radiated heat from the sun to transfer it 
via a simple electronic current into bat- 
tery storage below ground. 

An aluminium mast roots the solar 
seed to the water supply - there is rain-, 
water collection as well - and carries 
plumbing and cabling from the sunlight 
storage below ground to serve the three 
floors. The rooftop visor vents the place 
by day. 


“It's spherical because wc learn from 
the Earth that’s the most efficient shape 
to maximise sunlight," says Ross Love- 
grove, the man who came up with this re- 
markable vision. 

He knows that the PVC walls aren't 
considered environmentally friendly but 
the mixture of aluminium, carbon fibre, 
Kevlar and F board means that the struc- 
ture will last a long time and that it will 
be more user-friendly than fossil fuel dri- 
ven dinosaurs. 

He’s working on the project now with 
the Italian bathroom manufacturer, 
Guzzini Teuco. Lovegrove works for 
Mazda and Olympus, Apple and Sony, 
Herman Miller USA, Japan Airlines, 
Peugeot and Airbus Industries and Ital- 


ian kitchen, bathroom, lighting and fur- 
niture manufacturers. 

But the business of persuading man- 
ufacturers that mind-bending designs 
are do-able is not easy. He carries a Tote 
bag full of designer things with him to 
meetings - to show that his chair can have 
a flexible part where the rigid back meets 
the scat, he shakes a ski boot manu- 
factured in injection moulded plastic at 
them. 

When he took the glittery red car 
bumper light material and turned it into 
the toughest vacuum flask, called “AIGe", 
it became a bestseller. So if his track 
record is anything to go by this product 
will be in clusters on site somewhere near 
you in the near future. 
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Moving alternative energy into the 
mainstream: Greenpeace puts its case 


In Greenpeace's solar- 
panelled offices, minds arc 
of course much turned to 
sustainable energy and 
what Britain is not vet 
doing. 

They will tell you that in 
Germany if you install 
solar-powered panels and 
manage to put back into the 
grid any excess energy, you 
get back Sp for every unit 
you save. 

That sort of incentive is 
what Greenpeace wants to 
see, especially now that 
they know what they know 
about the three terraced 
houses they built at Sflver- 
town in London's Dock- 
lands in conjunction with 


the Peabody Trust, 

It cost around I6.UUU 
per bouse to install the 
panels and as things stand 
they save around £60 an- 
nually on the fuel bill. 

The payback period 
works out at 100 years. 
Even so. Marcus Rand, the 
Greenpeace director on 
Solar Challenge, is bullish 
about the prospects for 
solar energy. 

He knows that it is the 
only future which is left to 
us. “By redirecting £17m 
which is currently spent on 
oil, coal and gas industries 
each year. Britain could 
have 50,000 solar homes by 
2010 ." 


in the meantime. 
Britons will be able to gel 
inspiration from a source 
other than Greenpeace. 
The Earth Centre, which 
opens in Yorkshire next 
summer, is one of the first 
projects to receive lottciy 
funds. It will have hands-on 
exhibitions for Green sci- 
entists and installations and 
studio tours to demonstrate 
the recovery of the Earth in 
the 21st century' if solar 
power is more widely used. 
There will be prototypes of 
Millennium cities and a 
project called Waterworks, 
which mil show you how to 
grow your own food chain 
in water. 


A place in the sun - and in every 
other weather condition 
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Tom Barker’s solar-panetled sunshades: creating enough energy to provide a 
cool or warm environment, and to drive lights by night 


In an international compe- 
tition to landscape a narrow 
harbour strip in Osaka, 
Japan, Tom Barker de- 
signed solar- pane lied sun- 
shades. About five metres 
across with a scries of solar 
panels like triangles on each 
shade, they can store 
enough energy to warm the 
shelter in winter, drive 
lights by night, and power 
a fan by day to cool it down 
in summer. Then he de- 


signed a teahouse which 
sits over the canal with ven- 
tilation systems and under- 
ground tubes that draw in 
air from inlets some 30 
metres away to either heal 
or cool iL A wind turbine on 
the top ventilates the tea- 
house. 

His “House of the Fu- 
ture”, proposed for 
Wandsworth with the ar- 
chitects Richard Rogers 
Partnership, wiU have a wa- 


ter-powered lift, solar pan- 
els and wind turbine, to 
make it the low-energy 
building of the next centu- 
ry. Reversing the overheat- 
ed glass in midsummer 
syndrome, he plans to cool 
down the glass capsules for 
16 people spinning around 
the Millennium Ferris 
Wheel on the Thames (if it 
ever gets off the ground) 
with BP solar panels on the 
roof to drive the fans inside. 
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Necessity, the mother of 


modernism 
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An exhibition at the 
Fine Arts Society in 
London, ^Austerity to 
Affluence ... British Art 
& Design 1945-62’, 
proves not pnJjr that 

Britain , could make it 
(the title of an 
exhibition at Heals in 
1946) hut that British 
designers were ahead of 
tiie modernists 
elsewhere. 


There's more to modernism 
than being designer smart 
about shape. As the furniture 
designer.Robin Day explains, 
the foreword to the exhi- 


bition catalogue (a collectors’ 
item for the future): “We 
naively felt that modem town- 
planning and enlightened de- 
sign of buildings and products 
would transform the environ- 
ment and enhance the lives of 
the people." 

Not so naively, as history 
shows- All over Britain, sitting 
comfortably in their Parker 
Knoll or Ercol chairs, with an 

amoeba-shaped coffee-table 

and its Formica top, Venetian 
blinds and Anninster carpets. 
New Towners faced a brave 

new world. . 

As the austerity and ration- 
ing of the war years lifted, a 
new style emerged in Bntam. 
Wood was still rationed and 
h^use of the utility scheme, 
companies could produce 


furniture only to government 
specification. It had to be 
cheap, use little wood bought 
in bulk, and make up for the 
lack of materials. So furniture 
slimmed down, using skeletal 
steel rods for construction or 
aluminium off-cuts and 
honeycomb wood veneers 
from the aeroplane industry. 
Duckcloth from RAF seats 
was recycled as upholstery. 
Adhesives made for aero- 
planes sandwiched veneers. 

Objects were called by 
their serial numbers, in the 
machine-age tradition. But 
their quirky anthropomor- 
phic forms meant they got 
called “Antelope”, like the 
springy stacking chair by 
Ernest Race, with its painted 
steel frame, shown at the Fes- 


tival of Britain, or the boun- 
cy “Kangaroo", his rocking- 
chair commissioned for the 
roof terrace of the 1952 Time 
Life building in New Bond 
Street He designed a slender 
dining-room suite called “Al- 
legro” made from lightweight 
plywood developed during 
the War for aircraft construc- 
tion. Fost-war and into the 
Fifties, Italian designers did 
not have the same drive and 
commitment to produce 
everyday furniture at afford- 
able prices. Nobody under- 
stood the concept behind 
modernism like the British. 

“Our designers were anti- 
elitist", Geoff Rayner be- 
lieves. After the Second 
World War, modernism in 
Italy became largely a matter 


of showbiz prototypes; in 
Denmark it was one-offs or 
small batch production, beau- 
tifully crafted by cabinet work- 
ers; while Americans* 
modernism became power- 
dress office furniture by 
Eames and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, rather than everyday 
household items. Only Finland 
suck to the industrial agen- 
da with a social conscience by 
mass-producing Alvar Aalto 
furniture, lights and glass. 
The cur-off date tor this ex- 
hibition is 1962, when pop 
came in, and austerity 
changed to affluence. 
‘Austerity to Affluence . . . British 
Art & ttesij&i 1945-62* runs 20 
October-14 November 


Nonie Nksewand 


Some marks are tougher and harder to 
shift than most. Normal cleaners shy away, 
where the BAR KEEPERS FRIEND gets to 
grips with stubborn scuffs and stains. 

Kitchen worktops, white sinks, 
tiles, stainless steel, saucepans, even 
bone china - Just one application of 
BAR KEEPERS FRIEND effectively 
cleans without scratching. 

GST YOUR HAWS ON 

BAR KEEPERS 
FRIEND 

AT A LOCAL BRANCH OF 
TESCO. JOHN LEWIS 

partnership. 

LAKELAND LIMITED. 

BOOTS. WAIT ROSE 
OR YOUR LOCAL 
INDEPENDENT 
HARDWARE S TORE. 
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Hello Ken, 
welcome 
back to 
County Hall 


Turn again Livingstone! 
It was II years since he 
had set foot in this room 
- his office when he was 
London’s big cheese* 

Janie Laurence took him 
back and found him 
maturing nicely. 


After 15 minutes’ wait I'm be- 
ginning to fret that Ken Liv- 
ingstone is not going to show for 
lunch. “1 haven’t set foot in that 
building since a foreign, alien 
power took over," he’s told me 
earlier on the phone. One 
thing's for sure, if he’s had a 
change of heart he wont call on 
my mobile to let me know. “I 
wont use them, cant stand 
them,” he says abruptly when 
I try to give him the number. 
Alien powers, mobile phones. 
That’s Ken. If he doesn't like 
something he's never been shy 
about Letting us know. 

Thankfully, he arrives, 
breathless and apologetic. 
There was never any chance of 
his not coming because there’s 
a Chinese lunch on offer. And 
he would never miss that 

The restaurant is in what 
used to be a suite of room ad- 
jacent to his own when he was 
leader of the GLC. Ken hasn't 
set foot there for II years. 
They used to produce radical 
policies for the people; now 
they offer a splendid chicken in 
lemon sauce and are bedecked 
with chandeliers and red paper 
lanterns. From the window, a 
perfect view of Ken’s current 
office, minutes from the House 
of Commons. But whereas dur- 
ing Ken’s time politicians would 
look over to County Hall and 
see a Large banner taunting 
them with London’s latest un- 
employment figures, that's now 
been replaced by one advertis- 
ing the aquarium. 

It all seems so terribly long 
ago. In 1986 when the GLCwas 
abolished Ken was a figure the 



DILEMMAS 


Christine's had back 
pain for 10 years, and 
has tried everything 
from conventional to 
alternative medicine, 
but her life’s become 
very restricted. She 
does her best to cope 
bravely, but though 
some friends are 
sympathetic, she hears 
that others think she’s 
malingering. How can 
she get more 
understanding? 


public loved to hate. He at- 
tracted hysterical tabloid head- 
lines whenever he spoke. 

Tb the fury of Michael Boot 
he issued a personal invitation 
to Sinn Brin leaders. Grants 
were awarded to groups such as 
the Lesbian Left. In such a 
flurry of antipathy his Fares I^ir 
public transport policy is often 
forgotten. “I loved it,” be re- 
calls. “We were just ahead of 
our time. Is any one of those 
things I did not now main- 
stream politics?” 

He looks around his old 
office - a wood panelled room 
with dangling bare light fittings. 
Doesn’t it make him senti- 
mental? “I only get sentimen- 
tal about people, not 
buildings," he replies swiftly. 

In 1987 he became MP for 
Brent Bast and for a while to 
some residents he was still Red 
Ken who couldn't guarantee 
their bins were emptied Ten 
years on and he’s reinvented 
himself. He's become Cuddly 
Ken. A spot of panto, a cheese 
advert, innumerable radio and 
chat show appearances. “It was 
a deliberate strategy. The best 
way to reach people is to be on 
Jimmy Young.” Cuddly though 
is doubtless not the view of him 
in Mfflbank. No matter how 
fresh-faced assistants brief him, 
he will keep doing annoying 
things like banging on about 
raising taxes. He mentioned it 
at least five times to me. Tve 
always been cuddly,” he says, 
patently not displeased by his 
change in fortune. “It wasn't my 
fault that the media depicted 
me as some Mandelsoniac 
monster. Although I was more 
hated than he’s ever been.” 

Since Livingstone beat 
Mandelson to a place on the 
NEC last month all sorts of un- 
likely people have been skulk- 
ing up to Ken offering their 
congratulations. So what does 
Ken think of Mandelson? “He's 
very witty and very clever.” 
How restrained. No, actually. 
You’re right Ken isn’t averse to 



a smidgen of schadenfreude. 
Well a dollop more like. It was 
an ecstatic-looking Ken caught 
on camera when the NEC re- 
sult was announced. “Yes, the 
party official had just come over 
and said, ‘You’ve pissed all 
over him.” He guffaws. Ken is 
a supreme mischief-maker. He 
says he views politics as a game. 
Although it’s often bard to 
gauge how serious the intent is 
behind the words. 

His voice is even more nasal 
live. In a gruesome dark green 
shiny suite he looks (ike one of 
those door-to-door blokes who 
will do you a good deal on tea 
towels. Yet many women are 
ratherattracted to Ken. In fact 
among my female friends, es- 
pecially since he shaved off his 
moustache, he's got something 
of a following. What they would 
like to do to you is unprintable, 
I tease him. “No, print it, print 
it,” he says, his already ruddy 
cheeks reddening with pleasure. 
He has, he says, always pre- 


ferred the company of women. 
“1 don’t like .pubs, I don't like 
smoking and I don’t like sport 
so it’s a bad start. And when 
you’re with a group of men so- 
cially you tend to have a series 
of statements Before someone 
is finished, somebody else is 
making another. All these men 
are competing to take the con- 
versation into die area they 
want to go. So you come away 
thinking nobody listens. It's 
exhausting because it's like 
we’re all strutting around with 
our feathers erect” 

Politics was never part of his 
game plan. His childhood am- 
bition was to be an astronaut 
Lambeth not being the obvious 
recruiting centre for Apollo 
missions, instead he went to an 
all-boys school in Tulse HilL 
Even then bis school reports 
gave some indication of what 
was to come. “They always 
said that I was disruptive or mix- 
ing with the wrong crowd. And 
if a teacher told me something 


1 knew was wrong I wouldn’t 
give in. I challenged them.' 

After school he worked as 
a lab technician and then 
trained as a teacher. Elected to 
Lambeth Council he had by 
then “fallen in love” with pol- 
itics. As a child money was ti^it 
so both bis parents had day and 
evening jobs. “We never want- 
ed for anything but it was a 
struggle.” He was particularly 
dose to bis mother who died 
aged 82 in August this year. 
“We recognised that rite was 
fading away, then one night in 
the hospital she asked for a 
sherry and just passed away in 
her sleep.” His dad died of a 
heart attack when he was 56. 
“No man ever lives long in my 
family,” he announces breezi- 
ly. Now 52, does he worry 
about the passage of time? “I 
swim three times a week,” is all 
be says. 

Too personal and the shut- 
ters come down, like a true 
politician or your average man. 


Thke our conversation about 
children. Married at 28 and sub- 
sequently divorced eight years 
later he has been living with his 
partner Kate Allen, who works 
at the Refugee Council, for 16 
years. I think he wonld be 
rather a sweet dad. Has he ever 
regretted not having children? 
“My ex-wife had a miscarriage 
a year before we split up so it 
wasn’t a decision not to have 
them.” That must have been 
horrible, I say. “Mram,” he 
replies in definitively male fash- 
ion before pursuing a socio- 
logical analysis of the 
drawbacks of the contemporary 
nuclear family in the West Yes 
but what if Kate had wanted 
them? “If she had really want- 
ed them then we'd have had 
them,” he says. 

He would realty much pre- 
fer to tdl me how much he loves 
his garden. Rome to the most 
famous newts in Britain. Why 
does he so love newts? “It was 
a childhood interest" He also 


enjoys going to the cinema. 
What was the last film he saw? 
“Oh I can’t remember.” 

Ken is most in his element 
discussing figures. So many bil- 
lion p»«»ncfa for this could mean 
so many million for that and 
then if that billion was sub- 
tracted by that million. Glazing 
over, I realty have to tell him, 
enough already. He’s talking to 
a woman who still hasn't mas- 
tered percentages on a calcu- 
lator. Kea, you see, actually 
yearns to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Surely he would 
hate to be a minister? He 
would certainly have to toe the 
party line then. “If you aoeept 
the job you’re stuck with that.” 
Coming as it does hot on the 
heels of his assessment of the 
role of the Cabinet it seems un- 
likely he could. “It’s now re- 
duced to little more than a 
sounding board.” 

“But I tike Blair - 1 never 
could stand Kinnock. You can 
say to Blair, ‘I don't agree with 


this,' and he doesn’t pound the 
table or scream abuse. With. 
Kinnock it was almost physical. 

I often used to think that he 
mi gh t lean over and headbut 
you. He was appalling. ” 

He may not become a min- 
ister but he's making a very pub- 
lic bid to become the new 
Mayor of London. Free entry- 
to museums and art galleries, 
more bus lanes, a job creation 
scheme - he’s already been 
pitching hard. “They’ll proba- 
bly have some special ct^se 
that men boro in June 1945 are 
barred from standing," he says 
sardonically. As we leave we 
bump into a town crier who en- 
thusiastically pledges his sup- 
port. Ken excuses himself. 

These days he’s always in a rush. 
“It was easier when I was re- 
riled and marginalised *- at 
least I knew what I was doing,” . 
he says. He doesn't mean it 
Ken knows he’s popular and 
he’s enjoying every minute. 
Immensely. 
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I deal with my pain but I can’t ignore it - why don’t friends see that? 


VIRGINIA IRONSIDE 


WHAT READERS SAY 


NEXT WEEK’S DILEMMA 


I always remember when I was 
suffering over the death of my 
father and would try to describe 
how miserable I felt to friends. 
1 would say that the night be- 
fore I had cried all the time, that 
I could hardly operate, that I 
spent hours banging the walls 
and shouting, and yet, because 
1 told them this in a matter-of- 
fact voice when 2 wasn't par- 
ticularly upset, I had had the 
sense that they thought I was 
like a fisherman describing the 
one that bad got away. “Sure 
she’s miserable," I felt they were 
muttering, cynically. “She 
seems pretty OK now. It’s just 
a plea for sympathy.” 

And it’s true that unless 
you are actually screaming in 
emotional or physical agony 
bearing a doctor’s certificate 
signed by the Lord Mayor, the 
Pope and the Queen, some 
people can’t quite get it into 
their heads just how hellish life 
can be for people in pain. . 

Why is this? 

One is that if you’re doing 
your best to he brave, a lot of 
people tend to take you at 
face value. If Christine only ap- 
pears at soda! dos stuffed with 
Nurofen with a grin on her feoe, 
they feel this must be possible 
all the time. Some friends can 
also be very frightened of pain 
of any kind. 

I once became very upset 
when in hospital because one 
of my best friends refused to vis- 
it or ring. She simply sent one 
postcard from abroad saying 
what a great time she was hav- 
ing. It was only when I realised 
that it was due to her huge fear 
of illness, and her tremendous 
dependence on me as a strong 
character, that I understood 
that she was probably more de- 
serving of sympathy than my- 
self and shouldn't be struck 


from my address book. 

The other reason some of 
Christine's friends may be un- 
sympathetic is because back 
pain is rather like depression. 
Everyone has a twinge now and 
again and gels through it; 
everyone is low now and again 
and copes with it. When they 
hear the words “back pain” they 
automatically thick it is some- 
thing like the same as the pain 
they suffer and naturally are un- 
sympathetic. They simply 
haven’t got the imagination to 
realise dial acute back pain is 
excruciating and can make you 
feel positively sick with agony. 

And anyway, do we our- 
selves always believe our 
friends? Just think of how dif- 
ficult it is for people who say 
they've been sexually abused to 
get themselves heard, let alone 
believed; and certainty friends 
of mine have declared them- 
selves supremely happy and 
yet I have been certain that 1 
see a pain in the back of their 
eyes that belies their verdict. 

What can Christine do? She 
may find that discovering an- 
other name for her back pain 
would get her more sympathy. 
There are all kinds of back pain, 
and she could declare that her 
doctor says she is suffering 
from “ankylosing spondylitis”, 
“sciatica”, “osteoarthritis”, 
“ruptured disc", or even 
“spinal-cord tumour” - or she 
could invent some weird piece 
of Greek or Latin gobblede- 
gook to baffle her friends into 
believing that what she suffers 
from is truly serious. 

Or she could, rather than 
put a brave face on it, collapse 
a couple of limes in front of her 
Intends, unable, say, to cross the 
road. Showing that she suffers 
could get far more under- 
standing than just telling. 


Learn to like the new person 
you have become 
I sympathise very much with Chris- 
tine's butt, physical and emotional, as I 
too suffer chronic pain, from RSI. 

Chronic pain changes the personal- 
ity, and this can be the hardest thing 
about iL Often, one doesn’t recognise the 
person reflected back by the people one 
interacts with. Frankly, I think Christine's 
former friends don’t like her any more. 

She is not the same person that they used 
to have fun with. Her challenge is to ac- 
cept this, without Ifldng herself any the 
less. In time, she can get to know and 
love her new self, and find friends who 
shar e the more limited pleasures that she 
is still capable of. 

Joy may come less easily into her life, 
but compassion and serenity may grow 
to take its place. 

Caroline A facqfee 
Aberdeen 


dfabeBevera. After a while, not having dis- 
believing “friends” in mind is a relief. 
Michael Guyer 
London 


Sometimes it is better to get 
rid of disbelieving friends 

I sympathise absolutely with Christine. 
The essential thing is “to be believed”. 
I speak from my own experience of a 
chronic chest condition. What, 1 imag- 
ine, Christine would like to bear is, “Yes, 
I do believe you,” or words to that effect, 
and then the question, “How is it?” 

If her friends appear not to believe 
her and they fail to make a genuine in- 
quiry, she may well be better off with- 
out them. One way would be to write a 
letter stating, objectively, that her back 
pain truly is a problem and that she is 
doing all that she can about it even if 
“resting it”, if that is what is needed, may 
not seem a very positive thing. The let- 
ter could well go on to say that if she is 
km in tourii for the lime being she hopes, 
or trusts, that they understand. 

This lade of belief on the part of some 
friends could perhaps be a factor in her 
back pain. One does not want “advice", 
but simply to be understood. If the 
friends simply refuse to understand she 
might well be better to end gently the 
contact I have done this myself with two 


Get support from others who 
fame the same problem 
I am bedridden with ME and for the first 
couple of years had severe difficulties 
with people not taking my illness seri- 
ously. There arc no easy answers. You 
can try educating your friends, using 
leaflets or books about chronic pain, but 
ultimately it is up to them whether they 
face up to your situation. Whatever 
people think or say about you, it is im- 
portant to hang on to your belief in your- 
self. 1 have found it invaluable to be in 
contact with others in a similar position, 
partly because 1 don't have to keep ex- 
plaining or defending myself. Perhaps 
you might benefit from this as well? 
Zoe Williams 
Farringdon, Oxon 


I have been going out with 
John for two years now. 
Everything's fine, and my par- 
ents really like him, but for 
some reason his moLher and 
stepfather refuse to meet me. 
J can think of no reason. 2 
don’t have a police record, or 
anything. I’m just an ordinary 
student, though 1 come from 
a working-class background, 
unlike John. I have been 
barred from Christmases and 
weddings, and have met 
John's mother only once, 
when she could hardly bear to 
shake my hand. John won’t 
realty say why they won't meet 
me, and 1 am starting to hate 
them, particularly as I know 


the rest of the family, his 
brothers and sisters, and they 
are all extremely friendly. 
Why is she tike this, and what, 
can I do? j 

Amy • 


You can still keep in touch 
without going out 
1 have had the same problem for the last 
two years and I have watched friends 
slowly disappear. I have managed to hold 
on to my closest friends try inviting them 
on a regular basis to my home for 
drinks. If you fully explain the problems, 
not simply “back pain” but “spinal dam- 
age”, people are more sympathetic. 

The real answer I have found is to re- 
focus your life so that friends are not so 
important. I have done this tty, for ex- 
ample, subscribing to magazines which 
are relevant to me. Every day brings a 
new interest which helps to alleviate the 
problem. I read two broadsheets in the 
morning and calch up on (he other mag- 
azines arid papers in the afternoon. I have 
found that by doing this my brain is kept 
very busy and active and when friends 
do come I have a lot to discuss and am 
no longer hurt by the people who have 
dropped me from their circuit and view. 
ME Cole 
Surrev 
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Christopher Lee 

will be at Harrods on Saturday. 


Chmt^brr UtmiBh signing enpia o/Ws nutnbugmph, 

Tall, Dark and Gruesome _ 

m the Book Department, Second Floor 
on Saturday 25th October 1997 at 12 noon, 
Published by Gottana, price £ 15.99 " 
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Gilbert L 



Letters are welcome, and every- 
one who has a suggestion quot- 
ed wilt be sent a bouquet from 
Intcrflora Send personal ex- 
periences or comments to me 
at the Features Department, 
‘The Independent', 1 Candida 
Square, Canary Wharf London ■. 
E145DL (fax 0171-293 2182 ) , - 
by Tuesday morning. ! 

If you Iwve any dilemma of '■ 
your o*7i that you would Kke j 
to share, please let me know. 
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The Right Rev Robin Woods 


i Robert WUmer Woods, 

priest; bom Lausanne, 
i Swtaeriand IS February I9M; 

j ordained deacon 1938, priest’ 

| 1939 ; Chaplain to the Forces 

1942-46 (despatches J944); 
Vicar of South Wigston, 
Leicester 1946-SI; 

Archdeacon of Singapore 
1951-58; Archdeacon of 
Sheffield and Rector of 
Tankerdey 1958-62; Dean of 
Windsor 1962-70; Domestic 
Chapfam to the Qu«e n 1962- 

70 ; Register of the Most 

lAile Order of the Garter 
1962-70; Secretary, Anglican/ 
Methodist Commission for 
Unity 1965-74; Bishop of 
Worcester 1970-81; KCVO 
W7T; Prelate of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St 
Michael and St George 1971- 
89; Assistant Bishop, Diocese 
of Gloucester 1982-97; KCMG 
1989; married 1942 Henrietta 

Wilson (two sons, three 
daughters); (tied Thiey, 
Gloucestershire 20 October 
1997. 


Robin Woods’s career as an 
Anglican church leader em- 
bodied the crisis for the church- 
es in the Jale 20th century. 
He gave energelic and warm- 
hearted service in a number of 
* pofl£ as a Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, a 
Chaplain in the 8th Army in 
Italy, an industrial vicar. Arch- 
deacon of Singapore. Archdea- 
con of Sheffield, Dean of 
Windsor and- finally, as Bish- 
op of Worcester. He was effi- 
cient, hard-working, able to 
preach a thoughtful sermon, 
with a deep pastoral concern 
for individuals and notable 
personal kindness. 

His vision of a church much 
more in touch with the devel- 
oping life of Britain, united wilh 
other Christian bodies and pre- 
pared to make the changes es- 
sentia] to serve industry and the 
citj^with which he was espe- 
cially in touch, was imaginative 
and impressive. He understood 
the alienation between large 


sections of English life and the 
establishment, both financial 
and ecclesiastical. His coura- 
geous and ingenious foundation 
of St George s House at Wind- 
sor * or the discussion of the is- 
sues at the hean of the British 
national crisis and. incidental- 
ly. lor the retraining of the der- 
Sy. was the crown of his work. 

He full a deep personal de- 
votion to members of ihe 
Royal Family. At the same 
nmc he sported a “couniv“ 
style and invited the nickname 
his critics gave him of “Royal 
Robin", appearing at times* to 
caricature himself. He had 
%hot with more members of 
the House of Lords than any 
other bishop. He was widely 
respected among the free 
churches. None the less his 
plans were frustrated. 

Woods came from a Quak- 
er background, but his father 
and uncle both became bishops. 
The Gurneys. Buxtons and 
Barclays u! Norfolk. ,md 
through his marriage the 
Wilsons til Kendal and the 
Peases of Darlington, gave 
him a confidence-inspiring 
inheritance. His own child- 
hood was vicarage life wiili 
holidays in Switzerland. large 
houses in East Anglia and 
many cousins and contacts 
with the City. Cromer and 
Cambridge evangelicals. 

His father was a friend of 
William Temple and John R. 
Mott, the American ecumeni- 
cal leader. One of his brothers 
became Primate of the Aus- 
tralian Church and another an 
archdeacon in New Zealand. 
He used to describe how the 
family Christmas Day began 
with the children singing 
“Christians Awake** outside 
their parents* bedroom, and 
ended with The Messiah - they 
were remarkably musical. 
Robin and his sister showed 
their missionary zeal for broad- 
ening the minds of clergymen 
by calling at Lambeth and 
managing to take the isolated 
Archbishop Cosmo Gordon 


Lang ui pay his find visit to 
the bullet. 

After Cambridge and the 
-ST’M. his experience with the 
8th Army in the Italian cam- 
paign revealed “the minefields 
of misunderstanding to he lift- 
ed - largely relating to the 
Church". He shared lls&r horrors 
- a company HQ blown up in 
a Ik iuby- trapped farmhouse 
with all 24 killed. When the war 
was over Ire visited .some of the 
parent v He founded two Cl tup- 
lain Centres at Assisi and 
Lignano. forerunners of St 
George's House. With his la- 
ther. then Bishop of Lichfield, 
who flew out for an episcopal 
visit, he attended Genera!, lat- 
er Field Marshal, Templar in 
hospital, who had nn injured 
buck after u grand piano nn the 
truck in front n| his staff car had 
been blown up In a mine. The 
General received the laying on 
of hands and then laid the 
Wt mdses that he was hit not 
only h> the piano, but by 
buckets uf iee and bottles of 
champagne, “all parts of the 
Grenadiers' normal equipment". 

After demobilisation he 
moved to the industrial parish 
ot South Wigston. Leicester. 
Alter lour years he went to Sin- 
gapore as Archdeacon and his 
Barclay background found its 
Metier in the reorganisation of 
schools and clergy training. 
His ecumenical sympathies and 
intelligent energy made him ex- 
Lvllent at the eathedrul. He did 
much to befriend the often 
isolated British commercial 
families, and achieved consid- 
erable rapport, though he ad- 
mitted to being shaken by being 
offered gin and tonic in lieu of 
early murning tea at their 
homes at (iam. Etui the time was 
over for expatriate leadership, 
and Woods's most enduring 
work was the encouragement of 
the multiracial congregation 
at St Andrew's Cathedral. 

Woods gave 23 years as 
Archdeacon of Sheffield, Dean 
of Windsor and Bishop of 
Worcester. Whereas Arch- 


bishop Fisher believed that the 
Church of England was m good 
heart. Woods was convinced 
that there were urgent prob- 
lems; to his great credit and 
occasional unpopularity he de- 
voted himself to addressing 
them; the alienation of the in- 
dustrial areas, the blight of un- 
employment. the Anglican 
Methodist split and the decline 
in numbers and the inadequa- 
cy of training of the Anglican 
clergy. 

In Sheffield be was a shrewd 
supporter of Bishop Leslie 
1 turner's strategy of Industrial 
Mission, partly inspired by the 
French pn-tTvs-omruTs, partly hy 
Ted Wickham - himself a pro- 
tege of Robin’s father. It was a 
tragedy about which Robin 
Woods w;is undiplomatically 
blunt when, in later years, the 
closed mind of a sick and bad- 
ly eitoseii successor of Bishop 
Hunter led to the unjust sack- 
ing ol (woof iIk.* Industrial Miv 
sinners and Ihe collapse of the 
wnrk. 

At Winder Woods found- 
ed St George's House to be a 
centre for Christian thinking - 
not least about social divisions. 
He took advice from the 
Clturch of Scotland at Dun- 
blane. European churches at 
Tiizc, Bossy and Bad Boll, and 
enthused the Knights of the 
Garter, Prince Philip and many 
other*, lay and ordained. He 
was determined and ingenious 
in raising large sums of money. 
Still there were critics. Was 
Windsor Castle too elitist a situ 
for a church itself suffering from 
an over-privileged image? Was 
it appropriate for retraining in 
intelligent public service? 

A by conference and train- 
ing centre for the Church of 
England required much greater 
independence than the royal 
ecclesiastical and court tradi- 
tions, where worship was stiff 
and paternalistic, antipath- 
etic to radical and experimen- 
tal methods of approach to 
the crisis of the Church. Arch- 
bishop Fisher and Bishop 


Graham Leonard were able 
to defeat Woods's efforts as 
Anglican Secretary of the 
Anglican Methodist Scheme, 
and it was difficult to appeal 
over the heads of the estab- 
lishment from Windsor, of all 
places, to common sense in 
the parishes. 

At Worcester and in the 
I louse of Lords Woods worked 
liard. Archbishop Ramsey com- 
mented, *‘l did not know that 
Robin hud ability us wcG av en- 
thusiasm." He give time to the 
needs of the unemployed, de- 
fended the consensual politics 
of consulting trades unions and 
was, m> doubt, one of those re- 
ferred to by Franeis Pym when 
he remarked, "Clergymen do 
not exist to make life comfon- 
aWe for us." Like mam of the 
Anglican bishops. Woods was 
nut of favour during the 
Thatcher regime. 

In retirement he worked 
fur the Student Christian 
Movement, the Order of St 
Michael and St George (he 
published a book of prayers for 
ambassadors short of chap- 
lains), and in l**Sfj published 
Robin Hi Hide an i nuubiuertifJn- 
- informative about the inside 
life nt the Church, entertain- 
ingly at times “the Queen and 
r in style, and strikingly kind 
about those individuals who had 
defeated his plans. 

His pride in the decision of 
a daughter and a niece to seek 
ordination as Anglican priests 
is a moving testimony to the 
Woods family tradition of 
Christian service in a develop- 
ing church in a changing soci- 
ety. Rubin’s wife, Henrietta, and 
bis family were remarkably 
dusc in a home where there was 
always music and painting and 
conversation, always with a 
sense of personal trust in the 
background. Robin and Hen- 
rietta were perfectly matched 
and her support was unfailing 
and unobtrusive; their generous 
hospitality in many posts was 
always warm and unstuffy. 

-Alan Webster 
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‘Royal Robin* Woods, left, the new Bishop of Worcester, with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr Michael Ramsey, in 1971 Photograph: Hutton Getty 




ir Gilbert Longden 


J. 






Gilbert James Moriey 
Longden, politician: bom 
Castle Heath, Co Durham 6 
April 1902; MBE 1944; MR 
(Conservative) for South- 
» Wpjst Hertfordshire 1950-74; 
UK Representative to 
Council of Europe 1953-54; Kt 
1972; died 16 October 1997. 


A government rarely falls for a 
angle reason. There is, almost 
invariably, an accumulation of 
incidents which, by themselves, 
ore judged irrelevant, hut in ac- 
cumulation become important. 
The Conservative government 
led by Harold Macmillan - to 
all intents and purposes it was 
still his government when Alec 
Douglas-Home led it for a year 
in 1963/64 - was beset by in- 
numerable small problems, 
most of which are well known. 
Macmillan, despite bis tyoirisin. 
was a man particularly vulner- 
able to rhetorical attack. As his 
troubles increased, Macmillan 
was bun by three particular re- 
marks addressed to him in the 
House of Commons, one by an 
opponent and two by supposed 
friends. 

Jeremy Thorpe remarked of 
the relationship between Mac- 
millan and RA. Butler that 


“The Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman met hk Right Hon- 
ourable friend at Heathrow 
Airport, and grasped him 
warmly by the throat." Nigel 
Birch, one of the three Treasury 
ministers who had resigned 
from Macmillan's government, 
recited to the House of Com- 
mons Robert Browning's mem- 
orable lines from “The Lost 
Leader": “Let him ncvcrcome 
back to us, / There will be 
doubt, hesitation and shame, / 
Small praise on our pari, / 
Never glad confident morning 
again!" 

These attacks on Macmillan 
are well remembered. Less 
well remembered is Gilbert 
Longden’s contribution after 
Macmillan bad dismissed sev- 
en members of his Cabinet. 
Longden, with that dry iroDy 
of which he was a master, 
said that he would like to con- 


ftnno uiw en wi i a for Ctf> BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES A DEATHS (Births, 
Adoption^ Marriage Meino- 

rtal services, Wfeddlng jmniwrsane. 
In Kemoriam) should be sent In writ- 
ing to (he Gazette Editor, The Inoe- 
pmfcne, I Carafe Square, Canary 
Wharf; London EM SDL, telephoned 
tu Dm -393 2011 (M-hour Mwnsringm*- 
thint 0171 -2» ZW2) or faxed to 0171 - 
293 2010 , and are charged at £650 a 
Bite (V»T extra). OTHER Gazette an- 
nouncements (notices, functions , 
Forthcoming marriages. Marriages) 
must be wbinitted b writing (or 
faxed) and are charged at £10 a Gnfc. 
VAT extra. They should be accompa. 

ni^^y a daytime tefaphone number. 

ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
1%cDiikc of Edinburgh, Master, aoemfc die 
TKnfty House Civic Lufidl ai TYinicy Hoc*. 
Lootkra ECV and, »s Patron, attends I he 5MB 
Anaivcruuy Dimer of ihe Royal Imtinur or 


mmocuoi «u i - 

fte State onhefc Gorai»r.risiis 
College Sdiool. Onurto. Canada. The 

PriactM Royal opens the CwnmanweaUh 
hitnenbb in ‘Mofiane Meeting, Edin- 
burgh; auend* ■ Scotland Africa 97 ReoP- 
liut, Xifinbrajh Unfvmiiy; opens a twy 
labaraUsY al the MedicsJ Resort* Council 
CoJWwradw: CenUfaWaieni General In- 
firmary, PrUnhniefc anpnds the short nSW- 

luioncsitinefly to accept ihe gift of Honorary 

Udnbcrahip of ibe Mercfcnnl Company, 
Madams’ HrfL Edfahugh; vhuls ilieNoo- 

*■_ nl J -I— «l ihp 


Coarawmrealfe Cenlre, Assembly R®®*. 
ErMnhmffl; and. as Patron. Ctaflegeri v** 


JubBeo Ctidwuioos farOebqttlkmBlThH- 

rEdralitm in Scotland, Qian Margaret 


Changing of the Guard 
The HouschotlCavairy Manned Repair 
Mas ihe Ooccn’s Lift Guard at Hone 
■knfallam. 

Appointments 

Mr bun Pfenman, to be a member of 
the COuadl on Tribunals. 

Mr John Prophet, wbePraadent of 
ihp Thlwiw^ fi 11 * 

and Wales. • • 


Birthdays 

Sir Anthony Bamford, chairman 
and man^ng diredor, J.C. Bamford, 
52; Professor Graeme Barker, Head 
of the School of Archaeological 
Studies, Leicester University. 51; 
Mr Johnny Carson, television pre- 
senter, 72; Mr George Cohen, faol- 
baHer, 58; Major Edwina Ccwen, HM 
i jeulenani. City of London, 76; Sir 
John Craven, chairman, Morgan 
Grenfell, 57; Miss Maggj Hambling, 
artisL 52; Lord Hunt of Tanworth, 
former Secretary of the Cabinet, 78; 
Mr Roger Jones, managing director. 
WooKvonhs. 60, Sir Archie Lamb, 
former diplomat, 76; Professor Sir 
Rank Lawton. Emerius Professor 
of Operative Surgery, Liverpool 
University, 82; Mr lveroch McDon- 
ald. former Associate Edilor, the 
Times, 89; Pete, footballer, 57; Lxml 
Remnam, banker and aooountank 67; 
Sir Ralph RUcy« termer deputy 
chairman. Agriculture and Food 
Research Council. 73; Mr Gerry 
Robinson, chairman, Granada, 49; 
Miss Anira Roddick, founder, The 

Body Shop, 55; Mr Geor« Rybnds, 

Shakesp earean scholar, 95; The Earl 
of Shannon, former Deputy Speak- 
er, House of Lords, 73: Baroness 
Trumping ton. Baroness in wuimg, 

75; Batooess Young, former Muns- 
ter of State. Fbreign Office, 7L 

/Anniversaries 
Births: Nicolas Jsdm£ Reshf de la 
Bretonoe, novelist, 1T34; Piewe- 
Athanase Larousse, loocoara^itfr 

grsss^MS 

pors (Diana Buck). 3cmss, 193L 

Deaths:MarcusJun]iB&ulus.com- 

SSed suicide 42 

Tfosophife Gfluuer, author. 18^, 
Gilbert Grace. cndteieT; 
XSTJohn Boyd Dunlop, mventor 


of the pneumerio rubber tyre, 1921; 
Zanc Grey, novelist of the American 
West, 1939; Aljolson (Asa Yoclson), 
singer and actor, 1950. On this day: 
the second Battle of Philippi was 
fought, 42 BC both Royalists and 
Paxtiameniarians claimed victory at 
the Battle erf Edgchin, 1642; ihe first 
parliament of Great Britain met, 
1707; 25.000 women paraded in 
New York to demonstrate in favour 
of women's suffrage, 1915; ihe Unit- 
ed Nations General Assembly met 
for the first time. New York, 1946; 
Britain, France, the United Stales 
and the Soviet Union agreed to end 
the occupation of Germany, 1954; 
Western nations agreed to allow 
West Germany to enter Naio. 1954; 
George Blake, serving a 42-year 
sentence for espionage, escaped 
from Wormwood Scrubs prison, 
1 966. Tbday is the Feast Day trf St Al- 
lurio, St Ellleda or EtheUeda. St Ig- 
natius of Constantinople, St John of 
Capistrano, St Romanus of Rouen. 
St Severinus or Seuiin of Bordeaux, 
St Severinus Boethius and St 
Theodore!. 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Judy Egerton, 
“Hogarth (iv): Marriage a hi mode ", 
1pm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Lau- 

KBaMagac, u LesEbAastisP^n^ 

duXVWsiicUr, 230pm. 

Tale Gallery: Christine Atlia, “Fran- 
cis Bacon: discovering the physical , 
lpm. 

British Mnseuac Timothy Gayton, 
“Joseph Wright of Derby (1734- 
1797): tile printed image". 1.15pm. 
National Portrait Gallery: Grace 
Robertson, “Portrait of a Decade: 
1950s Picnov Ibsi", 1.10pm- 
King’s College London, Lnndon 
WC2: Professor Felicity Riddy. “Do- 
mesticity and Urban Culture in Laie 
Medieval England", 530pm- 


gratulaic the Prime Minister on 
having "kept his head while 
all about binr were losing 
theirs". Thorpe had an evi- 
dent interest in attacking 
Macmillan and Birch had a 
particularly personal interest in 
doing the leader of the Pany 
down. Longden was a back- 
bencher, who had declined of- 
fice on at least two occasions 
and therefore could be con- 
sidered by the House to be 
speaking in a disinterested 
fashion. So, his attack on 
Macmillan was all the more 
wounding. 

Gilbert Longden was, 
throughout bis political life, 
both unassuming and intellec- 
tually certain. Bom in County 
Durham, he was educated at 
Haileybury, and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he 
read Law, He qualified as a so- 
licitor in 1924. He worked for 


IC1 in India for some time, and 
demonstrated that his interests 
were as wide as his thinking was 
broad. He left India in 1936 
and travelled widely, before 
spending a year studying at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. 

On bis return to England 
around the time of Neville 
Chamberlain's disastrous con- 
versation with Adolf Hitler in 
1938, sensing that war with 
Germany was approaching he 
enrolled in the Army Officers' 
Emergency Reserve. In 1940 he 
became an officer in the 
Durham Light Infantry, and in 
1941 he was posted to the Far 
East Though be was siiD a com- 
paratively young man, his ex- 
perience of foreign travel and 
his knowledge of foreign parts 
served the Army weU. but he 
was essentially an administra- 
tor rather than a fighting sol- 
dier. When he was demobilised 


he enjoyed the rank of Major 
and was appointed MBE 
(Military Division). 

Even before the Second 
World War, Longden had 
shown a serious interest in pol- 
itics. Having been selected as 
parliamentary candidate for 
Morpeth in 193S. be failed to 
secure that seat in the House 
of Commons in the election of 
1945. However, as the Conser- 
vative electoral recovery began, 
he won a scat for South West 
Hens in 1950. 

By this time he had estab- 
lished himself as a serious 
Conservative thinker and 
writer. His book.4 Conscnathe 
Philosophy ( 1947) provided ’the 
foundation for an unlikely al- 
liance - including Edward 
Heath, Enoch Powell and 
Angus Maude - which formed 
the One Nation Group, based 
on the thinking first annunci- 


ated by Benjamin Disraeli in 
his novel Sybil or The Two Na- 
tions in the 19th century. The 
essence of this thinking was to 
be ameliorative in domestic 
policy and aggressive in foreign 
policy. 

However, Longden was nev- 
er afraid to change his mind. 
Thus, having espoused the 
cause of the Arab nations for 
years, after the founding of the 
stale of Israel in 1948, and hav- 
ing convinced himself that the 
Arab powers of the day were 
determined to destroy the in- 
fant state, he became an en- 
thusiastic Zionist At the same 
time, he was deeply involved in 
the developing post-war rela- 
tionship with continental Eu- 
rope, being at one lime or 
another a member of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, the British At- 
lantic Community, the British 
Council and the Conservative 


Group for Europe. He was 
one of the founders of the 
Great Britain-East Europe 
Centre, and published, in 1969, 
two booklets. One Europe and 
The Future of Europe . 

But Longden was a Com- 
monwealth man as well as a 
proponent of closer ties be- 
tween Britain and Europe. 
Thus, he was a vehement op- 
ponent of apartheid, and this, 
as well as his forward-looking 
thinking about the emerging 
welfare state, led him to be, ini- 
tially, a supporter of Macmil- 
lan. Most of his dreams were to 
be imfiilfilled. In 1974 be retired 
from the House of Commons. 
He was almost the last of a gen- 
eration the character and the vi- 
sion of which was formed by 
war and international inter- 
ests; and he is worthy of a more 
than honourable memory. 

- Patrick Cosgrove 


LAW REPORT: 23 October. 1997 


Question of principal home to be decided objectively 


The question whether a 
tenant who was not in 
physical occupation of 
premises had the necessary 
intention to preserve his 
occupation of them as Ws 
principal or only home for 
the purposes of section 
l(l)(b) of the Housing Act 
1988 was to be decided 
objectively. 

Ujinra Housing Association v Ansah 
and anor; Court of Appeal (Lord 
Justice Roch and Lord Justice 
Cazalet) 17 October 1997 


The Court of Appeal allowed 
the appeal of the Ujima Hous- 
ing Association against the 
decision of Judge Hitching in 
the Bow County Court refus- 
ing to make a possession order 
in respect of a fiat owned by 
the housing association which 
had been let to the respondent 
under an assured tenancy with- 
in the meaning of section 1 of 
the Housing Act 1988. 

The respondent had lived 
in the flat with his family 
paying rent of £31-50 per week 
until March 1995, when he 
had sublet it at a rent of £130 


per week on an assured short- 
hold tenancy within the mean- 
ing of section 20 of the 1988 
AcL The association served 
notice to quit on the respon- 
dent on the ground, inter alia, 
that he was in breach of his 
tenancy agreement by sub- 
letting. They maintained that 
he was no longer occupying 
the premises as his prin- 
cipal or only home and had 
therefore ceased to be the 
holder of an assured tenancy. 
The judge found that the re- 
spondent had at all times re- 
tained the intention to return 
to the fiat and had always 
regarded it as his principal 
home. 

Terence GaJKvan (Devonshires) Jar 
the housing association; Mark 
WhaJan (G.H. GeJbergs ) for the 
respondent. 

Lord Justice Roch said that 
the basis of the appeal was that 
the judge had been wrong to 
find that the respondent had 
continued to occupy the flat 
as his principal home within 
the meaning of section 1 of the 
Housing Act 1988 and was 


therefore at all material times 
an assured tenant. 

Counsel for the respondent 
had relied on the decision in 
Lesley & Co v Camming \ 1 926] 
2 KB 417 to establish the 
proposition that a subletting of 
the whole of the premises did 
not in itself destroy a tenant's 
statutory protection. However, 
a stricter approach to deciding 
who was within the protection 
of the legislation had .been 
adopted in later cases: see 
Haskins v Lewis [ 1 931 J 2 KB 1. 
Skinner v Geary [1931] 2 KB 
526, Brown v Nash and Am- 
brose [1948] 2 KB 247, Poland 
vCadogan [1980] 3 AUER 544 
and Jackson v Peldc and 
O’Brien (1990) 22 HLR 9. 

It had been submitted for 
the respondent that the issue 
in the case was a matter of fact 
and degree for the judge. He 
had accepted the respondent's 
evidence of his intentions 
and the court should not in- 
terfere with his conclusions. 
The 1988 Act had, however, 
introduced a stricter test for 
the tenant who claimed the 
protection of a statutory as- 


sured tenancy. Where a tenant 
was no longer in physical pos- 
session of the premises, the 
onus was upon him to estab- 
lish that he was still occupying 
it as his principal home. That 
was to be determined not by 
the subjective intention or 
motives of the person claiming 
still to be have an assured ten- 
ancy. but by an objective as- 
sessment of his actions and 
ini cations. 

The judge had misdirected 
himself in making a finding 
as to the respondent's subjec- 
tive intent, instead of looking 
at the undisputed facts and 
deriving from them the re- 
spondent’s objective intent. If 
the issue of occupation as an 
only or principal residence 
were lo be decided on subjec- 
tive intent, inconsistent and 
contradictary decisions would 
occur, and that would be 
undesirable. 

In (he present case the 
undisputed facts were that the 
respondent had sublet the 
whole of the premises on an as- 
sured sborthdd tenancy. There 
were terms of that subletting 


which were of importance in re- 
lation to possession and occu- 
pation of the premises which, 
unhappily, had not been con- 
sidered by the judge in his judg- 
ment. Those terms were quite 
inconsistent with the respon- 
dent's remaining in occupation 
of the flat as his principal 
residence. 

He was financially better 
off than he would have been 
had he remained in the flat. 
He was neither in the flat nor 
entitled to occupation when the 
notioe to quit expired. Finally 
he had left furniture in the flat 
which was necessary if the flat 
were to be sublet furnished, but 
had left no personal posses- 
sions as might have been ex- 
pected if he had had the 
intention lo return after a rel- 
atively short absence. On the 
focts, viewed objectively, the re- 
spondent could not have had 
the intention necessary to pre- 
serve his occupation of the flat 
as his principal residence, nor 
had be maintained a sufficient 
presence in the flat to sustain 
the assured tenancy. 

- Kate 0’Hanfon, Barrister 
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Classroom teaching can never just be about 
a child's intellectual development. At- 
tainment depends mightily on children’s 
health and happiness. 

But teachers are not care ' agewtams , 
nurses or social wotiers. They should have 
enough on their plates stretching and test- 
ing young minds; not all of them are up 
to that There will, moreover, always be 
a category of pupil that demands too much 
attention - too much, that is, for the good 
of the other children. The test must always 
be the performance of the whole class The 
Government is right in its central asser- 
tion, that teaching those with “special 
needs” in the company of their peers can 
enrich classroom life. But in its latest 
thoughts, published yesterday, it does not 
perhaps recognise, as acutely as teachers 
and parents do, that must be stria limits 
to a policy of integration. There oomes a 
point, not usually with those with physical 
disabilities, when the presence of certain 
children in the classroom is educationally 


disruptive. It is the teachers and heads, in 
conjunction with the parents of other chil- 
dren, who must make the call - not edu- 
cation bureaucrats or government 
ministers. Schooling those disruptive chil- 
dren must continue, to be sure, but else- 
where. We will always, need special 
provision outride ordinary schools. 

Because he is blind, David Blunkett 
possesses deep insight into special needs 
education. The pun is intentional. He 
knows at first hand how being defined by 
your disability is disabling, it is not polit- 
ical correctness to reprove blanket cate- 
gorisations such as “the deaf” or “the 
mentally handicapped” and object to the 
.educational apartheid they have endured 
in the past. Physical and mental disabil- 
ity is part of life; children who lade mob- 
ility or the use of one faculty can and must 
share the echicatiooal opportunities of their 
peers. As a rule, inclusion has to be the 
right policy - provided schools are phys- 
ically adapted, teachers are given the nec- 


essary extra training, and their numbers 
are boosted 

Then there are children who are emo- 
tionally disturbed. This is not necessarily 
a life’s fate: children move in and out of 
conditions that impede their educational 
progress. The Green Paper is right to seek 
to cut the bureaucratic jungle that has 
grown up around the process of “state- 
menting" -identifying and labelling child- 
ren with difficulties. But the administrative 
challenge is to ensure that such children 
can be provided for, if necessary out of the 
mainstream, and preferably temporarily. 

The Government’s inclusive vision for 
Che schools parallels its thinking about, 
social exclusion, and the imperative of 
pushing and pulling the workless into jobs, 
and inhabitants of run-down estates back 
into the social swim. But, as with social ex- 
clusion, it needs to recognise two great 
problems. The first is money. David Blun- 
kett acknowledged yesterday that he is not 
going to get far without putting “real re- 


special needs 


sources" behind these initiatives; but wifi 
he and his colleagues spell out when. 
Labour's commitment to Tbry spending 
targets lasts until April 1999. Then what . 

The second problem is machinery. 
Labour has, so far, broadly followed the 
Tbry line on local education authorities: 
replace them where necessary, and gen- 
erally prefer that the schools run u*i'i‘ own 
show. But when it comes to providing for 
special educational needs, the backstop 
local authority has to have resources and 
show imagination. Children with special 
needs cannot be left to schools alone. The 
Green Paper, intriguingly, suggests that 
government regional offices (which cur- 
rently have no educational responsibilities) 
might become involved. Most parents will 
be indifferent to who provides, as long as 
thespedalist teaching is there. And that 
has to include separate schools with bod- 
ies of dedicated, specialist teachers. 

Fbr once Nigel de Gruchy. general sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
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Briefer bites back . 

Sir: Anthony Bevins (Com- 
ment, 21 October) lays waste to 
government press officers with 
the gay abandon of Attila the 
Hun, calling the Government 
Information Service (GIS) “a 
waste of time, space and cash 71 . 

I am a supporter of the 
GIS. but not an uncritical one. 
It has some weaknesses. We 
have been addressing them. 

In the last few years we have 
improved our recruitment pro- 
cedures and sought higher stan- 
dards while the impositions on 
staff have increased as media 
outlets grow by leaps and 
bounds. 

. So what are the “wfainges” 
from press officers? Precious 
few. There are natural concerns 
about the future, not because 
of a jobsworth mentality but 
from a challenge to profes- 
sionalism. Is the service to min- 
isters good enough, how do we 
mesh with Alastair Campbell, 
(who has praised with good 
grace many of our efforts) are 
government policies under- 
stood by the media, and how 
can we do more within the con- 
fines of the Civil Service Code? 

Hurtling over the battle- 
field, Tony prays in aid a Daily 
Telegraph leader, claiming that 
we refuse to leak stories, don’t 
reply to journalists promptly, 
feet queasy at spin and leave at 
5pm. The fundamental flaw in 
all this is to treat lax-payer fund- 
ed information officers as an in- 
dependent force, accountable 
to no one save the journalists 
searching for exclusives. 

No press officer will act in- 
dependently of ministerial 
wishes. We owe a duty of loy- 
alty to the government of the 
, day. Do we hold on to precious 
information out of vainglorious 
feelings of power? Rubbish. We 
ask ministers what they wish us 
to say bearing in mind their duty 
to Parliament. Spin? Journal- 
ists rely on information officers 
to deal in facts, to explain pol- 

• icy and to ensure that credibil- 
ity is never put at issue. We try 

• to make it interesting to gain 
the attention of the fickle, im- 
patient and imperfect filter of 
the free media. We don’t com- 
plain about it; it’s a fact of life 
and a challenge many of us rel- 
ish. And there is always a press 
officer on duty out of office 
hours. 

What is our output? In my 
own department since the elec- 
tion we have dealt with more 


than 400 press releases; 100- 
plus newspaper articles: more 
than 350 ministerial interviews; 
the Government’s first White 
Paper and many other policy 
documents; dozens of press 
briefings. And also answered 
more than 50,000 telephone 
calls. I am sure this effort is 
matched elsewhere in White- 
hall. 

JONATHAN HASLAM 
Director of Communications 
Department for Education and 
Employment 
London SWI 

Animal testing 

Sin I looked at the front page 
of The Independent this morn- 
ing ^21 October) and was hor- 
rified. The sight of a laboratory 
rabbit’s red, irritated eye, dis- 
charging down its face sent a 
cold shiver down my spine. 

Why should animals be sub- 
ject to such torture and abuse? 
Because they are not humans? 


Because they do not speak our 
language? Because they do not 
own houses? Because they are 
not big enough to stop these 
people? Just because we know 
not what they think, it does not 
mean that they do not think or 
feel anything. 

There are enough cosmet- 
ics on this earth, but if these cos- 
metic companies wish to make 
more and test them, they 
should rest them on them- 
selves. Small animals such as 
guinea pigs and rabbits can do 
nothing against us, so we should 
not take advantage of them. 
RYAN PENFOLD 
(aged 12} 

Hemel Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire 

Sir I congratulate you on an im- 
pressive front-page report (21 
October) on the apparent 
weakening of Labour’s position 
on animal experimentation. 

The Home Secretary has. 
however, accepted all the rec- 


ommendations of the Animal 
Procedures Committee. 
Labour’s pre-election pledges 
were somewhat more visionary 
than the consensus recom- 
mendations of the advisory 
committee the minister inher- 
ited. The Government also in- 
herited the cut in the 
“alternatives research" bud- 
get. No doubt it will substan- 
tially increase this sum in the 
Dexi Budget round. 

The issue of an outright 
ban on cosmetics testing is 
complicated by the General 
Agreement oa Tariffs and 
Trade. If we were to ban the use 
of animals here we could not 
ban the import of animal-test- 
ed cosmetics from abroad Thai 
is not an excuse, just a fact. 
Since Labour came to govern- 
ment no licences have been is- 
sued for cosmetic, tobacco or 
alcohol tests, nor are animals 
being used in Britain for 
weapons testing. 

We all look forward lo a 


world where wc do not use an- 
imals in painful experiments. 
The real test of this government 
will be its performance on the 
European and international 
stage. Until Britain takes the 
very modest step of ratifying the 
Council of Europe Conven- 
tion on Animal Experimenta- 
tion it will be very difficult for 
us to claim the moral high 
ground. 

CINDY MILBURN 
UK Director 

International Fund for Animal 
Welfare 

Crouborougf/, East Sussex 

Sin A sense a proportion is 
needed, and some background 
knowledge helps. 

It is entirely appropriate 
for Robert Fisk to remind us of 
the horrors in Algeria. It is the 
duty of a good paper to pul that 
report on its front page (22 Oc- 
tober). It is entirely inappro- 
priate and worse, ignorant, to 
give front-page status to the use 


of 2,800 rabbits, guinea pigs and 
rats for testing cosmetics (21 
October). 

What is striking lo a medical 
scientist is how few animals are 
being used. At the outside, 
2£00 animals means that only 
280 substances are being tested, 
more likely something nearer 28. 
Extraordinarily few substances 
are being tested on animals. If 
you suffer from aOcrgies, and as 
many as one in ten of as do, you 
would be very grateful to know 
that the soaps or creams that you 
pul on your skin are tested and 
in the Iasi analysis lusting on an- 
imals gives a higher degree of 
confidence than tests in tubes. 

In Holland the anti-vivisec- 
tion movement puts its money 
into a Dutch Platform for Al- 
ternatives to Animal Testing. 
Anti-vivisection is is here would 
do well to do the same rather 
than expecting us. through tax- 
ation, to pay for their guilt trips. 
Dr MARTIN ROSENDAAL 
London NW5 


Tobacco attack 

Sir: When will the tobacco in- 
dustry give up parroting its 
line that passive smoking does 
no harm lo anyone (letter, 20 
October)? 

For as many as 80 per cent 
of the UK’s 3.4m people with 
asthma, other people's cigarette 
smoke is a major cause of asth- 
ma attacks. 

The debate about passive 
smoking has tended to focus 
on its long-term effects. Al- 
though these are undoubted- 
ly significant, the tobacco 
industry can, as a result, en- 
gage in often esoteric discus- 
sion about the levels of proof 
required. 

Light up a cigarette in 
front of a person with asthma 
and the proof will be there be- 
fore your eyes. 

MELINDA LETTS 
Chief Executive 
National Asthma Campaign 
London NI 


id black and white 

Sir: For several years I have 
used and paid the Eceoce^ec 
for, a black-and-white television 
seL Today I revived a com- 
munication from the TV 
Office which asks 
me to confirm, by filling in a 
form and posting it, that I have 
not acquired a colour set or a 
video recorder, this is sup- 
posed to enable the office to 
“update their records”. 

lama busy working person 
and I hope, an honest citizen; 
I find it at best irritating and at 
worst sinister that I am appar- 
ently required to take the time 
to confirm th 1 1 am not break- 
ing the law. 

Ms B S PURCELL 
Norwich g~ 

Refugees at Dover 

Sir. Is not the infhu of refugees 
from Eastern Europe to Dover 
simply the consequence of the 
present governments adop- 
tion of a previous Conservative 
policy - that of failing to fulfil 
the pledge of free movement of 
persons in the Single European 
Act? 

These refugees can cross the 
European Union because they 
are in transit to the British in- 
ternal immigration control at 
Dover. If there was no snsh 
control they would not get pl>/ 
the European Union control 
between Gennany and the 
Czech Republic. 

The Rev PETER M HAWKINS 
Peterborough. 

Cambridgeshire 

Strange influence 

Sin Patrick Cockbura (“Yemen 
points finger at Saudis over kid- 
nappings”, 21 October) reports 
claims that the Saudi govern- 
ment managed from Riyadh, to 
persuade a tribe in the moun- 
tains of Yemen to kidnap a gar 
tleman from Britain to 
destabilise the government in 
Sana’a. He doesn’t present a 
shred of evidence, not even the 
conversation with the prover- 
bial taxi driver. However, I 
feel it to be my duty to express 
my admiration for your _ re-9 
porter’s touching faith' id 
my government’s supernatural 
abilities. 

GHAZI ALGOSatrt 

Ambassador 

Royal Embassy of Saudi 

Arabia 

London W1 


have nothing to declare but my disappointment at this grim portrayal of a funny man 



MILES 

KINGTON 


Recently, while staying with re- 
lations near Toronto. I was 
forced to go and see Niagara 
Falls, the sensational spot at 
which water from Canada foils 
into the United States, which 
seems to be set at a slightly low- 
er level. The only prior im- 
pressions I had gained of this 
awe-inspiring sight came from 
accounts given by two famous 
people who were borh, oddly 
enough, homosexual visitors 
of the 19th century. 

One was Tchaikovsky, who 
tells his diary that he tried to 
pick some wild flowers but 
had his ear chewed off for it by 
some eariy environmentalist, 
and who also made some sur- 
prisingly anti-Semitic remarks 
about the tradesmen who, even 


then, ruined the place. 

The other was Oscar Wilde, 
who was more light-hearted 
about it, as you might imagine. 
He said that Niagara was the 
first major disappointment in 
a series of disappointments in 
the American marriage. Some- 
body asked him if it were not 
amazing that 80000000 gallons 
of water fell over the falls 
every minute, or some such fig- 
ure. Oscar smartly replied that 
it would be amazing if they did- 
n't. 

Now, that is the Oscar 
Wilde I like to remember, the 
man who sparkled and twin- 
kled and made men laugh, 
not the man trailing aesthetic 
theories or the self-created 
martyr. I would like to see a 


film made about Oscar Wilde 
which stopped somewhere be- 
fore the debacle - a film about 
his time in America, perhaps 
- but I will never see such a 
film, because the whole point 
of Oscar Wilde now is seen as 
the final tragedy, the martyr- 
dom, the victimisation, the 
crucifixion without the resur- 
rection. The fact that it was no 
such thing is seldom men- 
tioned. Quentin Crisp is one of 
the few clear-sighted enough to 
see it... 

“Mr Wilde floundered be- 
tween sordidness and an almost 
fatuous conception of beauty. 
He festooned the dung-heap 
on which he had placed him- 
self with sonnets .as people 
grow honeysuckle round out- 


door privies... He need never 
have brought any legal action. 
He could have feigned to be 
above confession and denial. 
Of h is friends some would 
have known that he was queer, 
some would not - would have 
been impossible to convince. 
All implored him to go abroad 
for a time. Mr Wilde took no 
one's advice. He stayed because 
he was a spiteful man and 
also because he couldn’t bear 
lo leave the stage...” 

That was written in 1975 
and suggests that Mr Crisp 
does not approve of Mr Wilde. 
This is perhaps odd, in that the 
two of them had exactly the 
same career, except back to 
front Wilde soared into fame 
and fortune, then fell into 


spectacular disgrace because of 
his sexual nature and ended up 
in penury and ignominy 
abroad. Crisp spent the first 
half of his life in obscurity, be- 
ing spat at in the street for his 
wilful homosexual display, then 
fell out of disgrace, acquired 
celebrity, and was forced to flee 
to America to embrace fame. 

But even now he has still not 
lost his distaste for Oscar. 
Here is what he says about it 
on page 222 of Resident Alien 
(published by HarpcrCollins. 
1996 ): “I was questioned by Mr 
Evans about Mr Wilde. When 
it transpired that I heartily 
disliked Mr Wilde. Mr Evans 
was nonplussed. ‘You have 
taken the wind out of my sails,' 
he cried. I offered to put it back 


but he declined. 

“The thing that I deplore 
about Mr Wilde was that he 
never came to grips with how 
sordid his life had become. 
When the names of five or six 
boys whom Mr Wilde knew 
only in Braille (they were pro- 
cured by Lord Alfred Douglas 
and met Mr Wilde in darkened 
rooms in Oxford) he was still 
bleating about love and in- 
voking the fair name of Mr Pla- 
to, who died a Greek 
philosopher and came back as 
a spinster's alibi. 

“Someone compared him 
with Gore Vidal, which I found 
strange. Mr Wilde was a gross 
human being trying to enter 
English society. Mr^ Vidal is 
an elegant American trying to 


get out of society, Mr 
once said thatthere wi 
one thing worse than 
talked about and thatw 

being talked about. He 
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is a serious issue 
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CORNWELL 
eat, drinkand 

AVOID THE RESULTS 


Our first reaction is to laugh. Tkke yester- 
day’s news from Brasilia, deemed wacky 
enough to have the announcers snicke ring 
on the Today programme. Fat people in the 
Brazilian capital, it transpires, will soon have 
specially reserved, extra wide seats in the- 
atres and buses. “My father in law for in- 
stance^ hasn’t gone to the theatre for 20 
years, explained the city councillor who 
sponsored the measure, “because it’s too un- 
comfortable and he was too embarrassed.” 

Serves the fellow right, too. we in the large 
( but diminishing) majority of the girth-un- 
challenged will mutter - before adding that 
■■Rf people are to be permitted to spread them- 

. selves over an entire row in the bus or a cou- 
ple of stalls seats in a sold out theatre, then 
just make sure they pay double whack for 
the privilege. After all do we not agree with 
America's latest guru, Michael Fumento? 
Enough of this culture of victimisation, self- 
pity, and attendant politically correct non- 
sense. There's nothing that half an hour’s 
exercise each day won't put right. Obesity 
is simply a health problem bred of over in- 
dulgence, which any individual can cure if 
he puts his mind to iL 

Would that it were. Consider a couple of 
other news items of late - the tragedy of 
young Kelly Yeomans who took her own life 
after school bullies tormented her for being 
fat and frumpy; or the equally self- inflicte d 
death this week of a 30-year-old woman of 
Rnorexia, end result of a dieting pact with her 
sister after they had been dubbed the “fat 
twins” when they were not even teenagers. 
No one could accuse S amantha and Michaeia 
Kendall of not putting their mind to it Laugh- 
ter can be a pretty cheap shot 

Tbe feet is that fatness i&a product of our 
age as. much as a . single person’s character 
flaws. Maybe it can in most cases be reme- 
died with self discipline and restraint - but 
then so can most other of today’s addictions. 
There are those who presumably enjoy be- 
ing fat or even grossly fat much as other peo- 
. pie relish smoking two packs of cigarettes 
a day, or drinking ten pints of beer. At least 
as many however probably hale iL If not, why 
.did Diet Coke with its quite repulsive 
■flavour quickly capture 10 per cent of the 
US soft drinks market? Drinking Coke is 
great; but being thin is even better. Such is 
the ethos of our times. The word itself is 
clothed in euphemisms: robust, generously 


proportioned, even - at a stretch - extra- 
large. But almost never fat. 

And yet the condition is epidemic. Amer- 
of course, where on current trends half 
the population may be obese by the end of 
me centmy and 350000 already die each year 
from diabetes, heart disease and other 
weight-related ailments. But let not Britain 
sneer at the land of the triple- Whopper, half- 
gallon soft drinks and suitcase-sized portions 
of popcorn. According to the World Health 
Organisation, no less Lhan one in five of us 
is obese, three times as many as in the 1970s. 
Yes, we eat too much and exercise too lit- 
tle; the question, however, is less what has 
gone wrong, but why. 

Overeating is direct product of the suc- 
cesses and failings of our industrial civilisa- 
tion. Food, cheap and lots of it, is instantly 
and everywhere available, marketed by com- 
panies to Whose financial adv antage it is tha t 
we consume as much of the stuff as possible. 
And yet we are little the happier for iL We 
feel less in control of our lives than ever. Gov- 
ernment, it seems, is do longer u ltima tely the 
province of flesh and blood politicians, with 
their regrettable but veiy human foiling^ 
Rather, we are just numbers and statistics in 
the hands of computers and disembodied cor- 
porations, mugs in a world where promise is 
always one tantalisin g step ahead of reality. 
Small wonder we seek consoling comf orts like 
drugs, sex, alcohol, the national lottery- and, 
most easily obtainable of all, food. 

Yes, it would be marvellous if we took our- 
selves in hand. Get ye behind me, chips and 
bacon butties and fat free Doritos. But as we 
all know, it ain’t that easy, failing an iron will, 
there is always hope that fashion's wheel will 
turn again, that somehow Renoir nudes will 
be restored as pin-ups of the age. In Samoa, 
after all, 75 percent of women are obese and 
no less cherished for thaL And what of the 
affection for Sumo wrestlers in Japan, land 
par excellence of the slender and petite? 

But don’t count on iL In the meantime, 
if Western society is to banish fatness from 
its midst, let it do so by looking to its 
strengths and not its weaknesses. Where we 
excel is technology, especially when a break- 
through can be worth billions. If we can done 
sheep and land probes on Mars, then sure- 
ly capitalism can find a cure for fatness. 

The latest and most promising candidate 
for this elixir is a drug called XenicaL whose 
trick is to prevent our bodies absorbing the 
£}( in the food we eat, instead of merely blunt- 
ing the appetite as do most anti-obesity pills. 
Its maker, the Swiss drugs firm Hoffman- 
laRoche who could earn $700m a year in die 
US alone from XenicaL warns there are side 
effects, and vitamin supplements may be re- 
quired. But unlike human nature, drugs can 
be perfected. This, logically, is where the fu- 
ture lies in the fight against obesity. 

Ah. it will be protested, this isjust a cop- 
out, a silver bullet for undeserving couch 
potatoes. But who objects to the use of nico- 
tine patches to kick smoking, or the un- 
ceasing, hugely expensive quest for a cure 
for Aids, both of them, like obesity, ailments 
of our times? And if such a drug had exist- 
ed before, it might have saved not only em- 
barrassment to the father in law in Brasilia 
but the life of people like Samantha Kendall. 



Learning lessons at a Muslim school in Batley, Yorkshire 
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In defence of Islamophobia 



POLLY 
TOYNBEE 
RELIGION AND 
THE STATE 


I am an Islamophobe. 1 judge 
Islam not by its words - the 
teachings of the Koran as in- 
terpreted by those Tbought-for- 
the-Day moderate Islamic 
theologians. I judge Islam by 
the religion’s deeds in the so- 
cieties where it dominates. 
Does that make me a racist? 

For I am also a Christo 
phobe. If Christianity were not 
sudi a spear force in this coun- 
try, if it were powerful add dom- 
inant as it once was, it would still 
be every bit as damaging as Is- 
lam is in those theocratic states 
in its thralL Christianity remains 
a lethal weapon in Northern 
Ireland. If I lived in IsraeL I'd 
feel the same way about Ju- 
daism. Everywhere in the world 
where religion dominates over 
the state, that is a bad place to 
live. Religiophobia is highly 
rationaL 

The plea by the Runnymede 
Trust for understanding and 
protection for the Muslim com- 


munity is understandable 
enough. We are still a racist so- 
ciety and to be a poor, black, 
non-English speaking Bangla- 
deshi woman in, say, London’s 
East End, is to be not so much 
a second- as a third-class citi- 
zen. No doubt some of the 
racism such women suffer does 
spring from the fact that they 
are Muslim. But there is no 
hard evidence that poor, black, 
non-English speakers of other 
faiths are treated any better 
than Muslims. Racism is the 
problem, not religion. 

The Runnymede report calls 
for a ban on religious discrim- 
ination, pointing out that peo- 
ple are often attacked because 
of their religious dress. But dis- 
crimination on grounds of ap- 
pearance is already covered by 
our race relations laws. If Run- 
nymede had its way and out- 
lawed incitement to religious 
hatred, I would not be allowed 
to write this now ( which you 
may or may not think a good 
thing). Many Muslims also 
want our Christian blasphemy 
laws, mercifully almost defunct, 
resuscitated to cover all reli- 
gions. But bow could any idea 
of free speech survive a ban on 
criticism or mockery of what 
others think and believe? 

Jack Straw, who has an ex- 
cellent record on face, and who 
also has 20,000 Muslims in his 
Blackburn constituency, spoke 
out bravely yesterday when he 
told the Runymede Trust that 
the government would not in- 
troduce legislation to outlaw re- 
ligious disc rimin ation. 

The report protests that Is- 


lam is caricatured as one mono- 
lithic bloc, when of course it has 
its moderates and extremists 
with a plethora of varying in- 
terpretations in societies 
around the globe. The report 
says that Islam is seen as “bar- 
baric. irrational, primitive and 
sexist” when it should be seen 
as “ distinctly different, but not 
deficient and as equally worthy 
of respecL“ This is not easy with 
a religion that describes women 
as of inferior status, placing 
them one step behind in the di- 
vine order of things. That is not 
equally worthy of respecL 

To be sure, it is unfair to 
blame some of the moderate 
British Muslims for the ex- 
cesses of many Islamic nations. 
But it would be reassuring to 
see them out on the streets 
demonstrating vigorously and 
vociferously for the lifting of he 
fatwa against Salman Rushdie, 
offering him their strong pro- 
tection and support The feet 
that he has been forced to live 
in solitary confinement all these 
years because of the threat 
from Islamic Sales is not some- 
’ thing that can easily be soothed 
away by describing that religion 
as “equally worthy of respect”. 
Should L or indeed Salman 
Rushdie and his supporters, be 
branded as racists for pointing 
this out? 

■We watch [he progress of jus- 
tice under a shariah court in Sau- 
di Arabia with unmitigated 
* horror. Guilty or not the two 
nurses have bad no justice, how- 
ever much we allow for cultur- 
al differences. No witnesses, no 
evidence, no cross-examination. 


the defendants not allowed to 
know the evidence against them 
in order to refute it, judges sit- 
ting in secret - this isn’t a cul- 
tural misunderstanding, this is 
injustice. Is it racist to say so? 

Could we stiB say so if there was 
a law protecting religions? 

The report also claims the 
right to state support for mus- 
lim schools. Although we are the 
most secular and irreligious na- 
tion in Europe, one third of our 
state schools are run by religions 

- from Orthodox Jewish and 
Roman Catholic to Christian 
Brothers and bigotted nuns. 
The stale, bizarrety, is already 
paying for some unpleasantly ex- 
treme religious beliefs to be 
taught right across the spectrum 

- but not yet for Muslims. That 
looks unjust but only if you think 
we should be egalitarian about 
the propagation of unreason. 

Ever since July 1 996 the Sec- 
retary of State for Education 
has had the approval of the first 
grant maintained Muslim 
school sitting in the office in- 
tray. First Gillian Shephard, 
now David Bhinkett, have sim- 
ply left it there, pending. The 
proposal for a new Muslim 
school in Birmingham has 
passed all the hurdles and has 
received the imprimaturs of the 
Funding Agency for Schools, as 
has the Isiamia primary school 
in North London. With a wait- 
ing list of 1,000, there can 
hardly be said to be insufficient 
local “demand". What is to be 
done? 

The Rationalist Press As- 
sociation and the National Sec- 
ular Society were quick 


yesterday to issue a statement 
opposing the granting of state 
status and fending to any Is- 
lamic schools. They have pas- 
sionately opposed all religious 
state education ever since the 
first religious school was fund- 
ed in 1902. Protestants at the 
tone protested about “Rome on 
the Rates”. Now there will no 
doubt be indignation at “Mec- 
ca on the Rates”. 

The Rationalists have the 
only consistent reason for op- 
posing Muslim schools: they are 
against all religion in slate ed- 
ucation. Yesterday they claimed 
Islamic schools “discriminate 
against girls, offer little artistic 
and physical education and 
serve to mar ginalis e a commu- 
nity already seriously margin- 
alised - as emphasised by the 
Runnymede Thist itself.” 

The US constitution forbids 
religious worship or teaching in 
state schools. Now is the time 
for us to follow suiL For once 
some are allowed sectarian ed- 
ucation, there is no reason why 
others shouldn't be allowed 
their schools loo - New Agere, 
astrologists, Moonies or any 
other seel or cult with a suffi- 
cient number of followers. Af- 
ter all, if you really believe the 
stare govern our everyday lives, 
then of course children should 
be taught the details of the 
movements and influences of 
the planets and the zodiac. If 
you think that’s all nonsense but 
the Bible is the literal truth, be 
warned, for there is no satis- 
factory legal definition of a re- 
ligion. A religion is just a cult 
with more followers. 


Nail-biting pensees from the literary heart of Gloucestershire 





JOHN 

WALSH 


I've spent the fcastten days in a 

Stale of chronic and helpless in- 
troduction. As director of the 
Cheltenham Festival of Liter- 
ature, I’ve introduced at least 
literary celebrities to checr- 
fpg audiences. And I must pre- 
vail the 1997 Charm On A 

Slk± Award to iMan Oark, fol- 
lowing his performance, which 
c&maxed; if that's the appro- 
priate ward, last weekend. He 
sat on a stage in front of 900 
people and somehow contrived 


to flirt with all of them simul- 
taneously. There was nothing 
obriousty seductive about it On 
the contrary - Clark went out 
of his way to talk about serious 
matters, like European Mone- 
tary Union, the fall of Macmil- 
lan and the abdication of 
Edward VIII. He was keen to 
display to the world the for- 
gotten figures of Clark the His- 
torian and Dark the 
Economist, who lurk unseen 
within the more familiar figures 
of Dark the Bounder and dark 

the Incorrigible Old Roue. He 
didn't repeat his bracing prog- 
nosis that you could solve the 
Northern Irish problem 
overnight by rubbing out 600 
suspected members (“I'll glad- 
ly explain what 1 meant by 
{hat l if you give me 10 minutes," 
he told Simon Hoggart “Nah,” 
replied Hqggart “We prefer the 
original version”) but he had 
plenty to say about the Welfare 
State, “which is simply the re- 
distribution of income from 
the enterprising and the hard- 
working to the indigent” . His 
lack of respect for tbe shenani- 
gans of the Tbiy Party (“the 
combination of Redwood and 
Qarice at the leadership elec- 
tion - if 1 were ashockable per- 
son, I'd have been shocked by 
that”) was balanced by a cor- 
responding failure to feel awe 
before tbe Labour leaden 
“Tony Blair has transitioned, to 
use a management consultant’s 
term, from being early Bill 
Dinton to being full-blown 
Margaret Thatcher to Snishas 

up-market BDly Graham -Tbe 

burghers of Cheltenham 
bought ft wholesale. They mu *~ 
mured in rapture. How could 


they have voted Lib Dem at the 
last election? Now if only the 
Chelsea & Kensington safe 
seat hadn’t selected Alan C, 
they could surely have found a 
'way to ... 

And throughout all this 
stuff, you couldn’t ignore an un- 
dercurrent of rampant phere- 
mones, a sussuration of smut, 
that wove around the subjects 
of the conversation. It got 
everywhere, like Lida Jaixfine 
or the smell of paraffin. When 
Clark was asked if he used the 
Internet, and he said, “No I find 
it frustrating. Jt takes far too 
long to get anything up”, the au- 
dience sniggered as if at a Ben- 
ny Hill show. Emboldened by 
this response, a man in the 
crowd asked Dark “Has the 
new influx of woman MPs had 
a significant effect on yon?”, 
and you could bear a few score 
hankies being stuffed into then’ 
owners’ mouths. Even dark’s 
unusual, rather Edwardian, 
pronunciation of “monetarist” 
as “moan-a-tiyst” had a Keat- 
siansensuosity about iL at least 
as far as the Gloucestershire 
[next 2 words italsjgrande 
dam es were concerned. Their 
collective desire was rewarded 

when dark delivered a ringing, 

generalised hero-gram to the 
entire gender. “Anyone m aki n g 
remarks about the female sex 
is bound to sound patronising,” 
he ventured boldly. “But I 
think women have superior 
judgement to men. On many 
topics, women are more hu- 
mane; they’re gentler. Their 
good instincts haven’t been re- 


Ohhhhh, shivered (or so it 
seemed) the entire disiaffside 


of Cheltenham Spa. Ohhhh. 
stop it you awful man ... 

One intriguing presence at 
this year’s Festival was that of 
a human chameleon, a man who 
kept turning into the people he 
was talking to. He came to 
every event which boasted a fa- 
mous figure, asking questions 
from the floor, arguing with 
every author in high academic 
jargon, as if trying to incarnate 
their spirit No subject, howev- 
er recondite or unpromising, 
was safe from his Zdig-like in- 
terventions at question time. 

Thus Nicola Horikk, in the 
midst of a blizzard of fluffy en- 
quiries about her children's 
nannies and holidays and pets, 
found herself suddenly grilled 
from the floor about return-on- 
investment percentages, mez- 
zanine financing, 5.7 this and 
13£ that, Rothschilds, Solomon 
Bros, Lazard Freres — You’d 
think it was some irascible non- 
executive director of Ms Hor- 
lick’s old employer, S G 
Warburg, getting his own back. 
But scarcely hours later. Prof 
Norman Davies, at the end of 
his lecture on European iden- 
tity and its future, was abruptly 
counter-lectured from the car- 
pet about the political elites and 
oligarchies that really run the 
continent Finding no question 
lurking antid this Fro-a-histori- 
an-too tirade, Davies gestured 
wordlessly a! the audience to ask 
him something else. 

Having turned himself, 
briefly, into a financial wizard 
and a political analyst, the man 
(or at least his voice) surfaced 
again as a journalist, when 
Auberon'^feugh and Keith Wa- 


terhouse talked to Christopher 
Silvester about the world of 
newspaper columnists. The 
same clipped, reedy tones, odd- 
ly reminiscent of Professor Mo- 
riarty in Tbe Goon Show, could 
be heard in the auditorium 
asking, rhetorically. Why oh 
why have newspaper colum- 
nists now taken over from reli- 
gious leaders as the only 
truth-tellers that ordinary peo- 
ple can trust? (It could have 
been Paul Johnson on an off- 
day. It could have been AN WA- 
SCO on a good day. It was 
neither). Tbe last I heard of this 
extraordinary person was at 
the end of a session in which Je- 
remy Lewis and David Pryce- 
Jones discussed Cyril Connolly, 



The ohhh-so charming 
Alan Clark 


about whom Lewis has written 
the official biography. After 
some cursory chat, Mr Zeiig 
clasped Lewis’s arm and said, 
“Jeremy! Don’t you remember 
me?”. He had, it appeared, 
turned Into Connolly some time 
during the previous hour ... 

Tbe hot topic of the week, 
amazingly, is “Nail-biting and 
what it signifies”, judging by all 


those oddly forensic-looking 
photographs of Gordon 
Brown’s well-chewed digits in 
the national papers. A profes- 
sor of psychology from Man- 
chester University, with either 
a severe Desmond Morris com- 
plex or a burning desire to cre- 
ate mischief, told the Press 
Association that Mr Brown’s 
bitten nails indicate that he was 
feeling “out of control”. The 
habit, he droned, is “a reflec- 
tion of stress and unhappi- 
ness” and clearly signified the 
poor Chancellor felt “damned”. 

Well obviously this is good 
news for those of us who have 
spent a lifetime tearing little 
chunks of bom off their fingers 
for years and nibbling them to 
death. Biting one's nafls may be 
a sign of frustration or anxiety 
of impatience among those 
who don’t usually do iL But as 
a habit it’s of no more signifi- 
cance than sucking your thumb. 
It’s an accompaniment to con- 
centration, a necessary pre- 
condition of reading a book, a | 
light snack, a nicotine substitute, 
a spur to thought When I look 
at Rodin’s statue, Le Penseur, | 
with the think er’s mouth re- , 
flectivety brushing his folded 
metacarpals, I feel I know ex- 
actly what he is thinking: he is 
trying to decide between the tiny 
bangtail (middle finger, right 
hand) or the fet moony crescent 
that has just hauled itself above 
the horizon of the left thumb. 
Out of control? Stress and un- 
happiness? Hah! Mr Brown is 
inthegripofablK^ul addiction, 
and a fruitful relationship with 
his physical being. It’s preten- 
tious Mancunian psychos who 
are oot of control 


18 rte ^|^ np creeptn 9 through 

Can you sense a musty smel? 

Are you becoming irritated by 
^P^|^ sant ntBdew stains on your 

Perhaps you are worried about the 
health risk to your fantity of bihafing 
the Angus spores? 

Do you feel that rtsbig damp and 
SXSSj BHESS jk- condensation aril decrease the 
value of your home? 

If Wste sounding all too famBar and you 
warn to eradteteTisJnn damn 


wmfSKZf from your home 
< v****'3; safalyand 
'*?*'■•* conveniently. 



conveniently. 

Qampsol have the 

We won’t need to 
disturb the internal 
plaster of your home so your decor 
V " D 004 b® damaged, and we can treat any 
sottofwalL The Damped system uses 
ceramic tubes, not ha/sh chemicals or CRTs, 
so you can be confident that you wont be 
causing haim to your family or to toe 

Our system has local authority 
and bunding society approval 
and our 30 year insurance 
backed guarantee ensures your 
continued peace of mind can of 


cormnuea peace ot mind 
So what are you waiting for* 
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Can Dampsol today- 
Kiss goodbye to rising damp! 


‘baB NOW 'bn our FREE enquiry One for 
eiftrtde or a FREE report and quotation 
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Order-driven confusion 
fuelled by Asian turmoil 


The Stock Exchange's 
new order-driven trading 
system had its first 
serious test yesterday as 
turmoil in Far Eastern 
markets spilled over into 
a volatile day's trading in 
London. Tom Stevenson and 
Stephen Vines report on 
the gyrations at home 
and abroad. 


How the market has become more volatile 

FTSE 100 

5300 
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Shares fluctuated wildly yes- 
terday as turmoil in Asian eq- 
uity markets unsettled investors 
in the first serious test of the 
Stock Exchange's new order- 
driven computer which started 
trading on Monday. Having 
been 31 points higher at one 
stage, the FTSE 100 index of 
leading shares fell as much as 
100 points before closing at 
5148.8, down 77.1 points. 

The gloomy tone was set 
overnight by the Hong Kong 
market, which tumbled 7653 
points to dose at 1 1,637.8. The 
Hang Seng index has fallen by 
almost 15 per cent this week. 
Other Asian markets fell as well 
and in afternoon trading the 
bearish baton was handed on to 
Wall Street. 

The “battle of Hong Kong", 
as dealers have dubbed the 
spreading economic crisis in the 
Far East, has seen the Hong 
Kong Monetary Authority, the 
former British colony's equi- 
valent of a central bank, pitted 
against powerful international 
funds which have already 
forced a string of other coun- 
tries in the region to devalue 
their currencies. 

The authority’s fight to 
maintain the local currency's 
peg with the US dollar, which 
has seen interest rates soar, has 
weighed heavily on a stock 
market whose heavy property 
exposure makes it vulnerable to 


increases in the cost of money. 
In London, arbitrageurs at- 
tempting to profit from a 
diffe rence between the value of 
FTSE futures and the index's 
underlying shares were blamed 
for some of yesterday's volatil- 
ity. The index regularly jumped 
more than 10 points at a time 
as baskets of shares were 
bought or sold to counter de- 
rivatives trades. 

The volatility of the market, 
which had been expected as a 
by-product of the introduction 
of automated trading, was ex- 
acerbated by continuing low 
volumes, although more shares 
were traded titan at the start of 
the week. Dealers said the big 
institutional investors were still 
sitting on their hands until the 
system, which does away with 
the traditional quote-driven 
technique for dealing in the 
largest stocks, settled down. 

Investors planning to buy or 
sell large amounts of stock 
were reported to be sticking to 
the telephone yesterday with too 
Little depth in the order book to 
satisfy their needs. Some deal- 
ers said it was impossible to 
trade in some stocks, including 
Hays and Rail track, at some 
points during the day. 

The proportion of trades in 
FTSE 100 stocks carried oat via 
the automated computer rather 
than through market-makeis 
fell on TUesday from 42 percent 
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to 34 per cent but picked up yes- 
terday to around 40 per cent. 
There appeared to be a dear 
divide between the US dealers, 
who are familiar with order- 
driven trading, and their British 
counterparts. 

Another reason for the mar- 
ket’s poor showing was a fall of 
89p to l,766p in index heavy- 
weight HSBC, which was hit by 
the overnight collapse in the 
Hang Seng index. 

Yesterday's foil in the Hang 
Seng index was the biggest this 
year and was accompanied by 
even bigger felb in other indices, 
particularly the red-chip index, 
tracking China-connected com- 
panies, which suffered a one-day 
plunge of more than 13 per cent 

Brokers said yesterday that 
sell orders poured in from all di- 
rections. Some came from big 
players who have taken short 
positions in the Hang Seng in- 
dex futures market They stand 
to gain a great deal from fails 
in the physical market 

Meanwhile, interbank in- 
terest rates soared to 11 percent 
yesterday, compared with 7 per 
cent on Friday and aprime lend- 
ing rate of 8.75 per cent These 
movements convinced the mar- 
kets that prime rates were set 
to rise, a view reinforced by 
Tlmg Chee-wah, the head of the 
Hong Kong government, who 
said in London that he thought 
interest rates could rise in or- 


der to protect the Hongkong 
dollar. Hong Kong is particu- 
larly sensitive to interest rate 
rises as the stock market is un- 
deipimifid by property counters 
which are highly sensitive to 
movements in interest rates. 

Alone among its neighbours, 
with the exception of China, 
Hong Kong has been immune 
from the currency falls which 
have taken a heavy tdl elsewhere. 
Yesterday currency turmoil in 
South-east Aria deepened as 
the Thai and Malaysian curren- 
cies feh to new tows and even the 
once rock-solid Singapore do Oar 
suffered its biggest fall sirjnft 
1994. A spokesman for the 
Hong Kong Monetary Author- 
ity yesterday described trading 
in the local currency as “very 
stable and orderly" with the 
Hongkong dollar emerging on 
the strong side of its fixed rate 
of HK$7.8 to the US dollar. 

However, James Tien, the 
chairman of the influential 
Hong Kong Chamber of Com- 
merce and a leading legislator, 
has broken the taboo of re- 
garding the fixed link as sacro- 
sanct and suggested it was time 
for a reassessment 

He was rebuffed from all 
quarters, incfudmg the financial 
secretary, Donald Isang, who 
said yesterday: “There is ab- 
solutely no pressure on me to 
move the link in any way.” 

Nevertheless, market players 
are haunted by the prospect of 
Hong Kong plunging into the 
mess affecting its neighbours. 

Some analysts think the seil- 
off in Hong Kong has been 
overdone. “We must be getting 
pretty near to the point where 
people are going to do some 
bargain hunting,” said Howard 
Georges, a director at the South 
China Brokerage. Ricky lam of 
Delta Asia Securities said a lot 
of blue chips were now trading 
at very attractive prices. 

Market report, page 27 


Drop in sales blamed 
on one-off factors 


High-street sales 
volumes fell sharply last 
month, but the drop was 
explained by special 
factors such as the Royal 
funeral. Diane Coyfe, 
Economics Editor, 
reports on the debate 
about whether or not 
the Bank of England will 
decide to raise interest 
rates next month. 


Yesterday's official retail sales 
figures kept City economists 
busy trying to figure out how 
much of the 1.9 per cent drop 
in volumes last month was ex- 
plained by one-off factors. 
While there was no doubt that 
the funeral, the unseasonably 
warm weather and the tailing- 
off of building society windfalls 
denied sales, the experts could 
not agree what this said about 
the underlying pace of growth 
in the economy. 

The Office for National Sta- 
tistics said the special factors 
probably knocked 2 per cent off 
sales, implying that underlying 
volumes were roughly flat. This 
would have left the annual 
growth rate unchanged at more 
than 5 per cent, whereas the 
published figure showed it slow- 
ing to 3.7 per cent 

Mark WaH an economist at 


Deutsche Morgan Grenfell said 
yesterday’s figures were a special 
case. “There is no firm evi- 
dence that the economy is slow- 
ing, while inflation pressures, 
particularly from the labour 
market, are rising," he said. 

On the other side of the ar- 
gument, John O'Sullivan at 
NatWest Markets said the drop 
in sales could not be shrugged 
off as a special case. “It is diffi- 
cult to see the Monetary Policy 
Committee deciding that we 
need an immediate rate rise," he 
concluded. The pound weakened 
a shade to DM2.91 yesterday. 

The difficulty in interpreting 
yesterday's figures means figures 
for third-quarter GDP, the 
broadest measure of economic 
activity, will be more than usu- 
ally important- Most analysts ex- 
pect the figures, due tomorrow, 
to show an increase in national 
output of around 1 per cent 

More than that would tip the 
balance in favour of a quarter- 
point rise in interest rales to 7_25 
per cent in November. Even 
1 per cent growth during the 
quarter would be well above the 
economy's sustainable trend. 

Retail sales account for two- 
fifths of consumer spending 
and exclude items such as new 
cars. The Bank of England's de- 
cision might hinge on the pace 

of growth in services, where skill 

shortages and pay pressures 
appear most intense. 



Victim erf its own success: Boeing is having difficulty adjusting to much higher production levels this year 


Boeing $2.6bn charge shocks Wall St 


Boeing yesterday stunned Wall 
Street and the aerospace 
industry by warning it was 
taking a $2.6bn charge to cover 
production problems in its 
commercial aircraft division. 
Michael Harrison explains how the 
US plane maker has become the 
victim of its own success. 


The charges will plunge Boeing into a loss 
for the third quarter and also have an im- 
pact on its profitability throughout 1998. 
The announcement sent Boeing shares 
down by 8 per cent, making them the 
biggest faller in New York. 

Ironically, the losses now faced by Boe- 
ing are the direct result of the boom the 
aircraft industry is enjoying. Production 
rates at its Seattle plants on the Pacific 
coast have doubled in the past IS months 
because of unprecedented demand from 
the world’s airlines. 

Phil Condi t. the Boeing chairman, said 
the difficulties the company was experi- 


encing in adjusting to these much high- 
er production levels this year had reached 
“unexpected levels": Boeing expects the 
production hold-ups that have resulted 
to knock $1.6bn from its third-quarter 
earnings, due to be reported tomorrow. 
The group, which has just completed the 
Sl3bn takeover of McDonnell Douglas, 
expects to incur farther charges next year 
ofSlbn. 

The shock news wiped $4.25 off Boe- 
ing shares, sending them down to $49.75 
in heavy trading. 

The production problems have forced 
Boeing to close its 747 and 737 produc- 
tion lines for a month while bottlenecks 
and supply difficulties with component 
manufacturers are sorted out and the 
thousands of extra workers Boeing has 
hired adjust to the increased production 
rates. Since spring of last year, output 
from Seattle has jumped from 20 aircraft 
to 40 aircraft a month. This year Boeing 
will deliver 340 aircraft compared with 
220 last year and is sitting on an orders 
backlog of 1,629 jets. 

A spokesman said: “Wo are suffering 
from a surfeit of success. Airlines are or- 


dering at unprecedented rales and we are 
struggling to ensure we can supply all the 
aircraft they need.” 

He said the problems had been in- 
curred not so much because of the ahsohite 
levels of production, which were not at 
record levels by historic standards, but be- 
cause of the speed of the production shift 

The worst-bit area is the production 
line for the new generation 737. which will #"1 ( 
account for the bulk of the $1.6bn charge f ' 

Boeing is taking in the third quarter. The 
company has orders for nearly 700 of the 
new jets but has yet to deliver a single one. 

The speed with which production 
rates have risen has caught suppliers out 
and some have been unable to deliver com- 
ponents on time. This has resulted in se- 
vere disruption to production with large 
numbers of aircraft awaiting components. 
Boeing was also forced to make alterations 
to the tail section of the new 737, which 
delayed certification and caused the pro- 
duction line to back up farther. 

These problems have been com- 
pounded by a shift to a different pro- Jr. 
ductioa system and the strains imposed f 
by a mass recruitment programme. | 


Investors to be offered shares in Third World ventures 


The public is to be invited to buy 
shares in Third World invest- 
ment projects following yes- 
terday's announcement that the 
Government intends to priva- 
tise the Commonwealth De- 
velopment Corporation fCDC). 
which channels funds to ven- 
tures in some of the worlds 
poorest countries. 

Clare Shoo. Secretary of 
Stale for International Devel- 
opment, who has championed 
the partial sale of CDC. is keen 
that private investors are en- 


couraged to take stakes when 
ihc business is floated on the 
slock market, probably in 1999. 

The Government plans to 
float a majority stake, probably 
60 per cent, with the aim of 
ploughing the proceeds back 
into the development pro- 
gramme at the same time as 
freeing CDC to tap private 
sources of capital. 

Lord Cairns, CDC’s chair- 
man. said that with a new fi- 
nancial structure and access to 
capital markets, it could double 


its growth rale and gear up the 
balance sheet to invest an ad- 
ditional £10Qm a year. 

The privatisation of CDC 
will be the first since Labour 
came into power. The Prime 
Minister, Tiny Blair, said the 
CDC could be improved by be- 
coming a public/privaie part- 
nership. The Government will 
retain a substantial majority 
holding and will also retain a 
golden share, allowing it to de- 
termine investment policy. 

There were suggestions yes- 


terday that the privatisation 
could value CDC at £500m but 
officials stressed that no deci- 
sions had been made on how to 
structure its balance sheet or the 

mix of debt and equity. 

The CDC has invested 
£1.6bn since it began life 50 
years ago, pioneering the de- 
velopment of palm oD pi an Jfci 
lions in Sabah and Sarawak, it 
now lends only to private-sec- 
tor businesses. 

- Michael Harrison 
Outlook, page 25 


Train operators face fresh fines for call answering failures 


More than 10 per cent of rail 
passengers using the national 
telephone inquiry service are 
still foiling to get through. 
Randeep Fame sh explains why, 
despite protestations from 
train companies, the regulator 
will fine them for not meeting 
his per fo rm a nce targets. 


Train operators will be fined more than 
£150.000 by the raH regulator after fail- 
ing to meet the target of answering 90 


per cent of calls from passengers in four 
weeks. John Swift QC the rail regu- 
lator, instigated the investigation info 
the service after months of “awful"’ ser- 
vice. In the four-week period under 
scrutiny, nearly 13 calls in every 100 
went unanswered. 

This is the second time the regulator 
has acted. In September. Mr Swift fined 
the 25 passenger train operators 
£250,000 after they failed to answer 
nearly 750,000 calls in a month. 

Although the system produced a 
considerably better performance than 
the previous month it was not good 
enough. In the week ending 27 Sep- 


tember, nearly 20 per cent of all in- 
quiries- more than 24t\00U calls -were 
not answered. 

The system has been handling 
more than 1 million calls a week - up 
by more than 200,000 on last year’s fig- 
ures - but has seemed incapable of 
taking many more enquiries. 

The open-ended 14 enforcement or- 
der” means the regulator's office can 
keep penalising the privatised indus- 
try if it continually misses Mr Swift's 
target of 90 per cent. 

The train companies argued that the 
Southall train crash on 19 September 
had pul such a Severe strain on the sys- 


tem that a week of particularly poor per- 
formance should be excluded from the 
statistics. Mr Swift did not agree. His 
officials pointed out that for the week 
ending 20 September the operators an- 
swered 90.2 per cent of calls. 

On the day of the incident, when a 
passenger train ploughed into a freight 
wagon, more than 80,000 calls were 
received in one three-hour period. This 
is di iuMc the capacity of the telephone 
system for the period. Mr Swift did 
allow the large numbers of missed calls 
nn the day of the crash io be stripped 
from his calculations. 

However, his officials have taken a 
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hard line and insisted that the extra 
calls made by concerned passengers 
dunng the following week have to be 
included. 

■ Th f A AsS ? Cialion of Train Comp- 
anies ( Atoc), which represents the 25 
passenger operators and runs the 
telephone system, claimed that, with- 
k Sou * ali disa aer, it would have 

9° per cent target A, 
. . execu tives have also V/ 
commissioned a firm 0 f telecom- 
munications consultants to S- 
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Hong Kong crash gives London the jitters 
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OUTLOOK 

- ON TURMOIL IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 
REDEFINING THE 
CHANCELLOR'S ROLE. 
AND NEW LABOUR’S 
FIRST EXPERIMENT 
IN PRIVATISATION 


Forger fears of a crash on Will] Street 
we v e already had one in Hong Kong. Yes- 
terday’s 6 per cent fall in the Hano fan; 
index means the Hong Kong market has 
now fallen 30 per cent in only two months, 
with half of that collapse occurring since 
the weekend. Having taken the weaker 
economies to the cleaners during the 
summer, the international speculators are 
showing a worrying interest in destabilising 
the region's only relatively B>fr haven. 

How much the deepening crisis in 
South-east Asia matters was underscored 
by yesterday's tumble in the London 
stock market, its worst in almost two 
months. With ABB announcing job cuts 
as a consequence of the Mala ysian govern- 
ment's postponement of its giant ftafrnn 
dam project, the financial meltdown is 
showing unnerving evidence of moving out 
into the real world economy. 

There are good reasons why Hong 
Kong, which has held up so well m the fa ce 
of the region's woes, should have started 
to suffer as well. As the most liquid nwAft 
in the area, it was always likely to be the 
conduit through which pressures on South- 
east Asian markets would flow. Investors 
looking for sizeable redemptions have lit- 
tle choice but to sell shares in Hong Kong. 

The falls have been exacerbated by the 
pressure on the peg between the Hong- 
Kong dollar and its US counterpart, 
which is looking increasingly shaky. Since 
the Peking authorities seem to harbour the 
objective of devaluing against the US cur- 
rency. there must be a question mark over 
the former colony’s stomach for main- 


taining the present parity. The instability 
is worsened by the high level of margin 
trading in Hoag Kong and the Hang Seng’s 
heavy exposure to the property market. 
It is not hard to see why confidence has 
evaporated so quickly. 

With blue-chip shares trading on 
ridiculously low ratings, there is probably 
still plenty of value in Hong Kong. Un- 
fortunately, valuation criteria do not 
seem to be the most important driver of 
markets these days and until the currency 
situation is clarified one way or the other, 
it is hard to see a meaningful recovery. 
Even then, investors' appetite for the region 
is likely to remain low for years to come. 

Downsizing the 
Chancellor’s job? 

What is there left for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to do if macroeconomic polity 
is running on rails and there’s no need or 
desire for him to fine tune the economy any 
longer? Gordon Brown has often stated 
this is what he is aiming for even if he’s a 
way to go before he achieves it 7b this end 
control of monetary policy has aireaefy been 
pul in the hands of the newly independent 
Bank of England and the Chancellor has 
set clear targets and parameters for fiscal 
policy and the public finances. 

Few even in opposition disagree much 
with the basics of this approach. If be suc- 
ceeds in the goal of sustained low inflation 
growth, there is a sense in which it can be 


said that be has done himself out of a job. 
Politicians traditionally aspire to be chan- 
cellor so that they can control the econ- 
omy. What Gordon Brown has been 
saying is that it is wrong to want to do that. 
So other than act as ultimate decision mak- 
er in the annual spending round and gen- 
erally get his knickers in a twist over the 
single currency, what should he be doing? 

A benign macroeconomic policy isn't 
the only thing that makes for a success- 
ful economy and it may be that future 
chancellors, now that the broad outline 
of economic policy is so widely accepted, 
nationally and internationally, will need 
to interest and involve themselves much 
more in microeconomic matters - what 
have traditionally be regarded as the dull 
and boring areas of training, regulation, 
welfare, corporate taxation and compe- 
tition polity. This may sound suspiciously 
like a formula for meddling even more 
than the Treasury already does in the af- 
fairs of other departments, but Mr Brown, 
does have a point. 

The deregulate^ reforms of the 1980s, 
bold and adventurous though they were 
at the time, left the task of putting in place 
a modern economy only half complete. In 
competition policy and law, Britain is still 
streets behind the US, and although the 
new Competition Bill aims to correct this, 
there is still a big gulf between the aim of 
a vibrant, competitive business environ- 
ment and the reality. The Government's 
key role in training and education goes 
without saying. Mundane, unexciting and 
time consuming these matters might 


seem, but once macro economic polity is 

on the right tack, these are the things that 

future chancellors will increasingly have 
to concern themselves with. 

A privatisation 
with a conscience 

Fresh from sending BAT Industries off 
down tobacco road, its chairman Lord 
Cairns has been busy on another little spot 
of corporate restructuring. Yesterday he 
struck gold when Tbny Blair announced 
thnr Labour’s first experiment in privati- 
sation will be to sell off a majority stake 
in the Commonwealth Development Cor- 
poration, which the chain-smoking lord 
also happens to chair. 

CDC, a vehicle for channelling public 
funds into thir d world projects, has been 
plug ging away at getting itself privatised 
for 18 months. The election result undid 
all the effort h bad put into persuading 
I fnria Chalkerwhata good idea it ah was. 
But, by luck, Clare Short, her successor 
at what is now called the Department for 
International Development, took up the 
mantle with gusto. Provided time can be 
found this parliamentary session, then in- 
vestors will be able to buy shares in a pub- 
licly quoted CDC some time in 1999. 

This will be quite unlike any seD-off seen 
before. Hie early privatisations of gas, tele- 
coms, water and electricity at knodr down 
prices were do brainers that guaranteed 
small fortunes for shareholders and man- 


agements alike. Had Labour wanted to ape 
the process there are still a few tasty morsels 
left in the locker like the Post Office, air 
traffic control and maybe even the Tube. 

CDC promises to be quite a different 
animal -a sort of ethical investment trust 
bearing tbe personal impr i m atur of the Hod 
Member for Birmingham Ladywood. No 
disrespect meant to Ms Short, but this is 
not going to be regarded in the City as an 
instantly attractive investment proposition. 
The very thought of palm oil plantations 
in Sarawak and sugar beet in Swaziland will 
be sufficient deterrent for many. 

Under its present structure, the CD C 
is required to earn an 8 per cent return 
on capital employed. Although the balance 
sheet will be dressed up to give CDC the 
scope to gear up and investors the incen- 
tive to provide equity and loan capital, 
there will always be better investment 
opportunities around. 

This is not about maximising returns, 
however. The idea is to provide a vehicle 
for investors with a conscience who share 
Ms Short’s vision of bow best to help the 
poorest countries in the world. Just in case 
the privately owned CDC is inclined to for- 
get its heritage, the Government intends 
to hang on to a golden share allowing it 
to set tbe company’s parameters. The kick 
back for Ms Short is that whatever pro- 
ceeds the flotation raises will be ploughed 
into her development budget rather than 
the general government poL Given the na- 
ture of the beast, she may have to settle 
for somewhat less than the £500m being 
touted yesterday. 


Government set to consult on 
lifting of broadcasting ban on BT 


Further blow to RJB as gas-fired power plants are approved 


British Telecom could 
gain the freedom to 
offer televisi-.i ''own its 
phone wires ne>.t year, 
under proprrals to be 
snnounced soon by the 
Department of Trade 
and Industry. But as 
Chris Godsmork, Business 
Correspondent, explains, 
another proposal being 
canvassed would delay 
the ending of the 
so-called broadcasting 
ban until 2000. 


A team of Department of 
Trade and Industry (DTI) of- 
ficials has been investigating the 
* roadcasting ban since shortly 
after tbe general election and 
is expected to publish a con- 
sultation document on the is- 
sue in the next few weeks. The 
current policy, formulated by 
the Conservatives, prevents BT 
from sending live television 
channels down its telephone 
network until 2001, which is 20 
years after the start of the first 
cable television and telephone 
franchises. 

The DTI is understood to 
have produced at least three 
^iptions for the consultation pa- 
mper, the first of which mirrors 
Labour's pre-election policy 
to end tbe ban in 1998. The. 
policy emerged with tbe con- 
troversial H deaT between BT 
and Labour, where the com- 
pany would offer free connec- 
tions for schools to the 
information superhighway. 

The second proposal would 
restrict the liberalisation to 
parts of the UK not covered by 
cable companies' franchises. 
This would exclude BT from 
many urban areas, which have 



The Government 
yesterday delivered its 
second blow to the coal 
industry in the space of 
two days when it 
approved another two 
gas-fired power projects 
and relaxed the rules on 
energy-efficient 
generating schemes. 
Chris Godsmork, Business 
Correspondent, 
examines the latest 
setback for ItyB Mining. 


John Battle, the industry min- 
ister, gave the go-ahead to two 
gas-fired combined heat and 
power (GHP) plants, one by 
PoweiGen proposed for British 
Steel’s Port Ihlbot complex 
and another by National Pow- 
er for Esso’s ofl refinery at Faw- 
ley in H ampshire . It brings to 
five the number of gas-fired 
power stations approved by 
Labour since tbe election. 

The Esso plant, costing 
£6flm, would generate 132 
megawatts of electricity ca- 
pacity, of which about 100 
megawatts would be sold back 
to the National Grid. RJB 


Mining said this would in- 
evitably displace coal-fired gen- 
erating capacity. 

The announcement of the 
projects came the day after Mr 
Battle ruled out any direct 
state help for RJB, owner of 
most of the former British 
Coal pits, which has yet to 
renegotiate most of its long 
term-coal contracts with the big 
generators for next year. 

RJB shares recovered 11.5p 
to 195p after a 24 per cent 
plunge on TUesday following a 
sell recommendation by a City 
analyst 

Mr Battle yesterday said 


the Department of Bade and 
Industry would encourage 
more energy-saving CHP 
plants, which utilise the surplus 
heat produced during the gen- 
eration process, by relaxing 
the licensing regime. The mea- 
sure was planned by the previ- 
ous government but was 
yesterday reaffirmed by Mr 
Battle. . 

The DU also disclosed that 
a further eight applications to 
build CHP stations had been 
submitted since April, with 
enough generating capacity to 
displace two million tonnes of 
coaL 


Wired hu A trial in west London will only offer customers Internet sendees 


the highest concentration of 
consumer bujing power, though 
BT would be able to launch tbe 
service without a licence from 
Oft el, the industry watchdog. 

The third proposal is likely 
to prove foe most controversial, 
delaying the end of the ban 
until 2000. It would represent 
a two-year delay on Labour's 
pre-election policy and on foe 
recommendations of a 1995 
Commons Select Committee 
report, which also said foe ban 
should end on a rolling basis 
starting next year. 

The DTT is thought to have 
offered some concessions to foe 
cable industry, after concerns 
raised by Don Cruickshank, the 
industry regulator. Cable com- 
panies said foe 10-year ban was 


essential to justify their invest- 
ment programmes. Mr Cruick- 
shank told foe DTI foe ban, 
which applies to all telephone 
companies, could not be re- 
moved without a much broader 
review of broadcasting polity, 
a principle apparently partly ac- 
cepted by ministers. 

Tire DTI had been expected 
to release its proposals within 
days, but there was speculation 
last night that foe Prime Min- 
ister's office bad delayed giving 
its approval Barbara Roche, 
foe telecommunications min- 
ister, was thought likefy to 
mention foe review at a cable 
industry conference earlier this 
week, but gave no bint about 
foe consultation paper. A DTT 
spokesman said ministers were 


still formulating foe proposals. 

However, industry experts 
have doubted BTs commit- 
ment to a full-scale move into 
the entertainment market, fol- 
lowing trials of foe digital tech- 
nology last year using its local 
copper network. Some 2^00 
homes in Essex took part in foe 
experiment, which included 
video-on-demand film channels 
and home shopping. 

Another trial will start in 
west London nest spring, but 
wiD only offer Internet services. 
Since last year’s trials, BTs 
sights have shifted to a collab- 
oration with British Sky Broad- 
casting. taking a 325 per cent 
stake in British Interactive 
Broadcasting, foe digital satel- 
lite venture. 


£upa to bid £240m for Care First 


Bupa, the private health 
insurer, is in early-stage 
talks to buy Care First, 
the UK’s largest quoted 
nursing home company. 
Bupa is understood to 
have offered 150p a 
share in cadi, valuing 
Care First at £240 m. A 
deal is understood to be 
about a month away 

from conclusion, writes 
Sameena Ahmad. 


- Care First yesterday put out a 
W bland statement saying that if 
has received an approach 
“which mayor may not lead to 
an offer being made for th£ 
c ompa ny*. Stares in foe com- 
pany, which have run up 

strongly m foe last week on ru- 
mours of apossiWe bid, dosed 

23p up on foe day at 138.5p. 


Buying Care First would 
add 135 nursing homes to 
Bupa’s existing 76 homes, mak- 
ing ii one of foe UK’s leading 
providers of integrated health- 
care. Given controversy over 
Care First’s management, 
which was criticised by institu- 
tions for driving out Chai Patel, 
the group’s former chief exec- 
utive. it is unlikefy that Keith 
Bradshaw will stay on to man- 
age foe integrated company’. 

Bupa has already appointed 
Graham Smith as managing 
director of its nursing homes 
business. Mr Smith was for- 
merly chief executive of Golds- 
borough Healthcare, which 
Bupa bought for £76m two 
months ago. 

Bupa has been actively and 
mpidlv expanding its healthcare 
business over foe last twoyears. 
Buving Goldsborougb m 

August added 32 nursing 
homes and six hospitals to 
. Bupa‘s portfolio. 


That deal has just been giv- 
en clearance by Nigel Griffiths, 
Lab our’s competition minis- 
ter. Mr Griffiths has accepted 
BUPAs undertakings to dispose 
of Goidsboroughs 21 per cent 
gtnlre in Independent British 
Healthcare, a hospitals group, 
by 31 March 1998 and so will 
not refer the acquisition to 
the monopolies commission. 

Bupa spent another £68m in 
1996 buying Greenall’s 30 
Country house nursing homes 
chain and bought another 12 
homes from Community Hos- 
pitals earlier this year. 

Keith Bradshaw, foe chair- 
man of Care First, would not 
comment on foe group’s state- 
ment. Several other companies 
that have been linked toa pos- 
sible bid for Care First denied 
yesterday they were interested 
or even talking to Care First. 

Pat Carter, chief executive 
of Westminster Healthcare said 
he was not interested in bid- 


ding. Neither is Mr PateL A 
source at Norwich Union, foe 
insurance group, yesterday, 
said the company had not been 
approached and that its focus 
was on products not running 
nursing homes. 

Nursing Home Properties, 
which sells and leases back 
nursing homes, said that buy- 
ing Care First would make 
leave too big a proportion of 
their assets with one tenant. A 
source close to foe company 
said: ‘*VJe are always looking for 
assets, but given foe alleged 
management problems, I 
would think it would be very un- 
likely we would buy them." 

However, an insider at Spe- 
ciality Care, owned by the ag- 
gressive US healthcare group 
Integrated Healthcare said that 
they would be keeping an eye 
on developments. Northern 
Rock, which owns the Regency 
chain of care homes said they 
wuuld not be mterested in a bkt 


HJN Best Buys 

From The Award Winning British PC Manufacturer 

Take a closer look at our new range of 'Best Buy 4 high 
performance systems, now available at truly amazing prices. 



MIN 233 M 

• Irrml Pentium 23 3Mhz Processor 
with MMX Technology 

- 32Mb EDO RAM 

• 3.2Gb Seagate BDE hard drive 

• 4Mb ATI Rage II 30 graphics 

- 16 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 

• Creative labs soundbtaster 32 
wavetabie sound 

■ 14* SVGA 0.28CJP screen 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• MJN AT midi-tower system unit 
with 7 bays (not shown) and Intel 

- 430HX chipset 

• All standard features betow 

• Pretaaded software bundle (me# 
& antivine not included) 

• FREE 33.6 voice modem 



200M-2 Modal ^ 


MJN 200M-2 MJN 233M Ex MJN 266-2 


' IBM 6X86MX PR200 Processor 
with MMX Technology (higher 
performance than 233M system) 
64Mb EDO RAM 

' 43Gb Seagate ultra ATA hard drive 
1 PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

1 56K Rockwell voice modem 
' 4Mb ATI Rag9 11+ DVD 3D graphics 
24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drtve 
Creative Labs 30 wavetabie sound 
14' SVGA 0-28dp screen (IS* £70 
+VAT = £82.25 extra; 17* £220 
+VAT = £258.50 extra) 

512K pipeline buret cache 
VideoPhone receive for incoming 
videophone calls 

1 Voice recognition with IBM Simply 
Speaking GOLD 

MJN ATX system with Intel 430TX 
PC97 chipset 
AS standard features below 


• Intel Pentium 233Mte Processor 
with MMX Technology 

64Mb EDO RAM 

> 6.4Gb SeagKe ultra ATA hard dm* 

• PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

’ 56K Rockwek voice modem 
4Mb AH RagpH+ DVD 3D graphics 
' 24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 
Creative Labs 3D wavstabte sound 
15* SVGA 0.28dp screen (17* 
£150 +VAT = £176.25 extra) 
512K pipeline buret cache 
1 VideoPhone race*© for incoming 

videophone calls 

Voice recogiition with IBM Simply 
Speaking GOLD 

MJN ATX system with Intel 4301X 
PC97 chipset 
Ml standard features below 


• Intel Pentium n 266Mte 
Processor wite MMX Technology 

•64Mb SDRAM 

• 6.4Gb Seagate ultra ATA hard drive 

• PC-TV system with Teletext and 
video capture 

• 56K Rocfcwefl voice modem 

• 8Mb AGP ATI Rags Pro 3D gaphics 

• 24 speed MAX LG CD-ROM drive 

• Creative tabs 30 wavetabie sound 

• 15* SVGA 0.28dp screen (17* 
£150 +VAT - £176.25 extra) 

• 512K pipeline burst cache 

• VideoPhone receive for incoming 
videophone calls 

• Voice recognition with IBM Simply 
Speaking GOLD 

• MJN ATX system with Intel 440LX 
PC97 chipset 

• Alt standard features below 


999 


•VAT 


1099 


■VAT 


1?99 , *1679 


•VAT 


1173 


.83 


Inc. VAT 
Modat767 


1291 ”^ £ 1526 ”.„, £ 1972 85 


Inc VAT 
ModeL768 


Inc. VAT 
Model:769 


Inc. VAT 
Model :770 


Standard Features: Windows 95, Lotus Smartsute 97, Quicken, 
Pressworfcs, Design Works, Homewtse, Lotus man, IBM Antivirus and 
Smartplcs preloaded. Soundfarce 525 mains powered speaker system, 
3-5* 1.44Mb floppy drive; PS/2 mouse; 105 keyboard: software MPEG: 
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Grampian Holdings: At a glance 

Maitet value: £176m, share price 157.5p (+8) 



Divisional performance 

Turnover, £m Profit before taxation, £m 
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Slimmed-down Grampian starts to grow 


As is the fashion these days 
Grampian has shed its old con- 
glomerate status, prompted by 
growing criticism from share- 
holders. Since it flogged off its 
pharmaceutical division to its 
management, Grampian’s 
shares have certainly moved in 
the right direction. 

And Grampian gave in- 
vestors more to smile about 
yesterday when it announced 
it was looking to repurchase up 

to 10 per cent of its shares. It 
is a canny move given that debt 
levels are comfortable and the 
deal will enhance earnings as 
long as it can keep repurchas- 
ing shares at less than 200p. 

Grampian is left with a 


retail division centred on the 
Edinburgh Woollen Mill 
(EWM) chain, and a transport 
and warehouse business best 
known for storing Scotch 
whisky bottles. 

Hardly sexy businesses, you 
may think. But analysts reckon 
the group should be able to 
achieve double-digit earnings 
growth for the next few years, 
and that is without having to 
splash out on acquisitions. 

The expansion of the EWM 
chain is likely to continue 
apace with another 25 stores 
opening this year and proba- 
bly 30 next. Grampian’s policy 
of opening shops in smaller 
towns and dries has met with 


success. The warehouse busi- 
ness is also going from strength 
to strength. 

There are a short-term 

problems. Warm weather in 
September has probably 
knocked sales of woolly 
jumpers and the strong pound 
is taking its toll on the number 
of tourists visiting its shops. 
That said, Grampian looks a 
solid long-term bet The shares 
rose 8p to 157.5p yesterday as 
the group announced a rise in 
profits to £7. 7m (£4.75m) for 
the half year to August Collins 
Stewart forecasts full-year 
profits of £2 1.4m, putting the 
shares on a prospective p/e of 
12 Good value. 


Wescol proves it is Signs of recovery 
as tough as steel at Cookson 


Wescol, the Halifax-based structural steel com- 
pany. has given its investors an unnerving ride 
since the group came to the market in 1 989. It 
was Boated at the tail end of the building boom. 
The market promptly fell off a cliff, taking 
Wescol’s shares with it. Priced at 85p, they sank 
like a stone to a low of just 7_5p in 1993. Many 
of its rivals didn't survive. 

But since a refinancing in 1993 the company’s 
fortunes have been recovering and it has now 
recorded five consecutive years of profit increase. 
This included yesterday’s figures for the year 
to July which showed a 40 per cent increase to 
£1 .68m. The shares, though still not back to their 
float price, edged up 43p to a 71p, their high- 
est for seven years. 

One of the problems that has dogged the 
structural steel business is a chronic fragmen- 
tation of the market. But it is gradually con- 
solidating and in June Wescol became the 
second-largest UK player when it paid £6.4m 
for Glosford Holdings. It now has 8 per cent of 
the market compared to the 12 per cent held 
by market leader Severfield-Reeve. The Glos- 
ford business is being integrated and, though 
some costs should be saved, the real benefit 
should be greater buying power. Wescol’s order 
book is at record levels and the business has 
secured some prestigious contracts. 

The future looks encouraging. The structural 
steel market is growing at 4 to 5 per cent a year 
and consolidation should work in favour of the 
big players which can bid for (he largest con- 
tracts. Assuming full-year profits of £4.5 m. the 
shares trade on a forward rating of 13. Not a 
huge amount of upside left now. but still rea- 
sonable value. 


Cookson has been through many false dawns, 
but yesterday’s trading statement was the 
firmest indication yet that the budding 
materials group is back on the recovery track. 
Shares in the company were punished earlier 
this year when Cookson was wrong-footed by 
overstocking in the electronics industry, some 
40 per cent of the company. However, the 
group’s interim figures in August, though hit 
hard by sterling, beat expectations, supporting 
promises from Richard Osier, Cookson’s 
larger-than-life chief executive, that the com- 
pany is poised for growth. 

Yesterday’s third-quarter trading statement 
showed overstocking in electronics is continu- 
ing to dear, with sales growth in the second 
quarter sustained, particularly in assembly 
equipment used, for example, to apply Cook- 
son’s adhesives. Though Europe remains tough 
and pricing is tight, margins are being main- 
tained and business in the US is taking off. 

Other areas also look promising. Demand 
for advanced refractories is still growing as fast 
as it was in the first half, engineered products 
improved further in the third quarter and 
precious metals is starting to contribute to profits. 

Cookson expects to complete the sale of its 
flame-retardant antimony business, Anzoo, in 
the fourth quarter and discussions are under 
way to sell the horticultural business. All that 
could raise some £80m-£90m. With the non- 
core parts out of the way, Cookson would have 
some £250m to spend on in-fill acquisitions. 

Analysts are looking for full-year profits of 
around £175m-£180m. The shares. 1 lp ahead 
at 261p are trading a forward earnings ratio 
of 15 times. That looks reasonably cheap. 
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Pringle to cut 290 jobs as 
pound hits overseas sties 

Pringle of Scotland is in discussions with unions to cut 290 
jobs after the strong pound has hit sales of its woolly sweaters 
in Germany airi Japan, ftingie, which is part of Dawson Inter- 
nationa^ stid the rising pound had added 25 to 30 per cent 
to the cost of its sweaters, which are currently being shipped 
overseas for the selling season next year. Pringle exports 60 
per cent of its production. The increased costs had reduced 
demand by some 20 per cent, forcing the compaiiy to cut jobs. 
The company employs 1,193 people, mainly in its Hawick 
and Berwick sites in Scotland, and said the jobs would go 
from all departments. A spokesman said that redundancies 
were the only way to safeguard existing jobs. 

Accountants merge 

Cassoa Beckman's London accountancy practice is to 
merge with Baker Tilly at the beginning of November. The 
merged firm - to be called Baker Tilly - will have a fee in- 
come erf ewer £4Qm, around 100 partners, and 11 offices around 
the country. Qive Parritt, chairman of Baker Tilly', said the 

merger stren g the ne d ire ppgfripn ^ a lt*arKng middle - ti e r fi*m. 
“There is tremendous synergy, both culturally and strategi- 
cally, in mergmg with C^sson Beckman.” Baker Tilly and Cas- 
son Beckman are both in the UK’s top 20 firms of chartered 
accountants. 

Alldays signs Donuts deal 

Watson & Philip's convenience store division. Alldays 
Stores, has signed a franchise development agreement with 
Dunkin’ Donuts, the Allied Domecq unit, to open and operate 
Dunkin’ Donuts outlets throughout the South of E ng land. 
Dunkin' Donuts will be supplied to over 150 Alldays con- 
venience stores. The drain also plans to open a number of 
stand-alone Dunkin’ Donuts shops and a further 10 shop- 
in-shop units. Colin Glass, chief executive of Y&tson & Philip, 
said the indusion of Dunkin’ Donuts “will help to drive our 
continued growth and profitability’'. Mr Glass said Alldays 
had opened its 700th store, in Thatcham, and was on course 
comfortably to exceed its forecast of 725 stores by the end 
Of their financial year. 

Agreed offer for Protean 

Culligan V&ter "technologies yesterday announced an agreed 
240p per share cash offer for Protean, which valued the com- 
pany at £lQ5m. Protean shareholders will be entitled to re- 
ceive an interim dividend of 2p per share. Culligan said the 
offer represented a premium of 78 per cent to Protean's clos- 
ing price of 135p on 17 September, the last dealing day be- 
fore the company's announcement that it had received an 
approach which might lead to an offer. Culligan, a manu- 
facturer and distributor of water purification and treatment 
products, is listed on the New York Stock Exchange- Protean 
is engaged in the manufacture, distribution and service of wa- 
ter purification equipment and analytical and thermal equip- 
ment for scientific, medical and industrial customers. 

WPP revenues rise 

WPP Group said revenues in the first nine months rose over 
9 per cent while gross profit increased 9 per cent in constant 
currency terms. Acquisitions accounted for nearly 2 per cent 
of revenue growth. On average, sterling strengthened 11 per 
cent overall against other currencies in the same period last 
year and as a result reported revenues rose just over 1 per cent 
Constant currency revenue growth in information and con- 
sultancy was up over 24 per cent, public relations and public 
affairs rose 1 1 per cent and specialist communications increased 
11 per cent Advertising revenues grew nearly 7 per cent 

Photobition bids for Novo 

Photobition yesterday launched an agreed bid for- Novo 
Group, which valued the group at £28.2m. One Photobition 
share will be offered for every 15 Novo shares, which values 
each Novo share at 52p. There is also a full cash alternative 
of 50p a share for each Photobition share. Photobition said 
its sales for the first two months of the current year were up 
24 per cent compared with the previous corresponding pe- 
riod, and up 45 per cent on a like-for-like basis. The offer 
represented a premium of 26.8 per cent over Novo’s mid- 
market closing share price on 16 September, the company 
said. Photobition is to raise £3m through a private placing. 

German producer prices up 

Producer prices in Germany during September rose 0.1 per 
cent month-on-month and were up 1.4 per cent from a year 
earlier, the Federal Statistics Office said yesterday. 
Economists’ forecasts bad ranged between a decline of 0.1 
per cent to a rise of 0.2 per cent month on month and a rise 
of L2to 1.6 per cent year on year. Germany's producer price 
index stood at 105.1 in September, up from 105.0 in August 
and from 103.6 in September 1996, the office said in a state- 
ment. In western Germany, producer prices were un- 
changed in September from August and were up 1.4 per cent 
from a year earlier. Eastern German prices were steady month 
on month, although they were up 1.9 per cent year on year. 

Mirror renews bid for MIN 

Mirror Group Newspapers said yesterday It had renewed its 
agreed offer for the 75 percent of Midland Independent News- 
papers that it did not already own, following Tuesday’s bid 
clearance by the Government. Mirror Group said the cash 
offer represented a 41 per cent premium over MW's mid- 
market closing share price on 16 June, before the initial bid 
was launched. The bid values the company as a whole at 
£297m. MIN announced profit before tax and exceptional* 
for the six months to the end of June of £13.6m, and an in- 
terim dividend of 2p per MIN share. The board of MIN has 
proposed a second interim dividend of 3p per MIN share. 

ITC chief talks of wider role 

Sir Robin Biggam, chairman of the Independent Television 
Commfiskm, yesterday made a bid to change public perception 
of the television watchdog, by saying that the ITC dealt with 
economic regulation as well as program m ing issues. Hiscoffl- 
menis, at the European Cable Communications conference, 
will be seen as another episode in the battle between the ITC 
and Oftel the telecoms regulator, for control over commu- 
nications regulation. The Government is reviewing the reg- 
ulatory structure of the media industry, although the 
creation of a single monolithic regulator has been ruled out. 


Shareholders attack 
board at WH Smith 
annual meeting 


The WH Smith board 
faced hostile questions 
at the company*; annual 
meeting in London 
yesterday. Questioners 
focused on the abrupt 
departure of the former 
chief executive. Bill 
Cockbum, and the 
search for his 
replacement But the 
meeting ended with a 
protest by staff of the 
WH Smith News 
division. Nigel Cope, City 
Correspondent, reports. 


Shareholders concentrated ini- 
tially on the lacklustre perfor- 
mance of WH Smith and the 
problems caused by the sudden 
departure of Mr Cockbum, 
who left in the summer. One 
shareholder said: “I don’t like ■ 
quitters and I was very disap- 
pointed in the way he has 
come and gone.” The share- 
holder then added that in 
newspaper pictures the new 
chief executive Richard Han- 
dover “looked tired before he 
started”. 

In response. Smith's chair- 
man, Jeremy Hardie, said of 
Mr Cockburn’s decision to 
leave: “1 was disappointed but 
you cannot glue people to the 
floor. We have no contract of 
slavery here ” He added that he 
was confident Mr Handover 
was “the right person for the 
job”. 

Another shareholder said 


the manner of the company's 
search for a successor “was 


He asked whether the 


was the best candidate would 
be reflected by a resignation 
from the board. 

■ Martin Taylor, the chief ex- 
ecutive of Barclays Bank who 
heads WH Smith’s nomina- 
tions committee, said that the 
committee had known “quite 
soon” that Mr Handover was 
the right person for the job but 
that it was important to seek 
benchmarks from outside the 
company. A former journalist, 
he went on to criticise the 
Press for making too much of 
thestoty. 

Tho ugh Mr Hardie and Mr 
Handover handled most of 
the meeting calmly, the gath- 
ering became noisy in the final 
stages when representative of 
employees of the Smith’s news 
division in Croydon launched 
a stinging attack on the board. 

Jason Stentifbrd. the work- 
ers? union representative who 
had bo ught shares to attend the 
meeting, said the London di- 
vision of WH Smith news was 
“on a knife edge” aDd strug- 
gling a gains t competitors. He 
said workers were being forced 
to take pay cuts in order to 
keep their jobs. 

Another worker said the 
Croydon news depot had been 
raided last week by police and 
officers from the Department 
of Social Security, who arrested 
suspected “illegal immigrants 
and dole queue cheats" who 
had been employed through 
agencies. 


Insurers back 
down over use of 
genetic tests 


Insurance companies are 
making a surprise climb- 
down over their right to 
demand the results of 
genetic tests after 
pressure from the Data 
Protection Registrar, 
reports Andrew Verity. 


Leaked documents from the 
Association of British Insurers 
(AB1) reveal that insurers have 
backed away from the right to 
demand genetic test results in 
all cases. The documents also 
show that insurers will relin- 
quish their right to “cheny- 
pick”, offering lower life 
insurance premiums to those 
who can prove, using genetic 
test results, that they stand 
less chance of dying young. 

The documents, in the form 
of a draft code of practice for 
ABI members, propose that all 
applications for life insurance 
worth less than £200,000 will be 
considered without demanding 
genetic data. 

Previously, insurers had in- 
sisted that they must know ge- 
netic test results even for 
policies worth less than this. But 
they promised they would not 
be used to turn away applicants 
for insurance. 

This stance drew accusations 
from MPs and doctors that in- 
surers would create a “genetic 
underclass" of people turned 
down for life insurance be- 
cause of a faulty gene which 
may never even affect their 
health. 

The House of Commons se- 
lect committee on science and 


technology has also slammed 
the insurance industry for dis- 
regarding the importance of ge- 
netic tests to medical science. 
It said people would be de- 
terred from taking part in ge- 
netic research for fear of being 
turned down when they applied 
for insurance. 

The ABI has now changed 
its practice underpressure from 
the Data Protection Office, 
which questioned the right of an 
insurance company to hold ge- 
netic data which was not being 
used for a specific purpose. 

The Data Protection Reg- 
istrar insisted that the data 
should not be kept on com- 
puter, even if it was disregard- 
ed when deciding whether to 
accept an insurance application. 

Until now, insurers have 
raised the spectre of bank- 
ruptcy unless they can see all 
genetic data. Actuaries have 
claimed that customers who 
know they will die early would 
be given an incentive to take out 
giant life assurance policies, 
triggering a rash of expensive 
claims. Bui some insurers, such 
as Standard Life, have relin- 
quished their right to demand 
any genetic data, no matter how 
large the policy. Assistant gen- 
eral manager Peter Robertson 
believes the dangers have been 
overplayed. 

Mr Robertson said: “In the 
past two months we have un- 
derwritten approximately 
80,000 policies. Of those we 
have only seen 14 cases where 
someone might have had a ge- 
netic test. Only one, who bad 
already contracted Hunting- 
ton’s disease, was turned 
down.” 


The employee darned ttot 

-people *“ <Un « 

tS.es and two Rician fetes 

tried to get in the of tW 

fa- hI added; -The whole 
thing was a shambles and I 0 
ashamed 10 be associated with 
WH Smith.” Mr Hardie 
brought order to the meeting 
by refusing to take more ques- 
lions on the matter. 

The meeting was prefaced 
by an upbeat trading statement 
bom the Smith’s. It showed 
that in the 20 weeks to 18 Oc- 
tober group sales were up by 
8 per cent on a like-for-like ba- 
as on the same period last year. 

This included a 5 per cent 
gain in the core WH Smith re- 
tail chain, which has been at the 

root of Smith’s problems. The 
figure included a 1 per cent up- 
lift from the introduction of a 
loyalty card earlier this year. 
Wateretone's recorded a 9 per 
cent like-for-like sales uplift, 
while Virgin-Our Price sales _ 
were 10 per cent ahead €} 

Mr Handover said: “1 am 
encouraged by the start to the 
year, although we still have 
much work to do, especially 
with the high street stores.” 
The trading update lifted the 
shares 6p to 409 -5p. 

Analysts said the figures 
were encouraging. The com- 
pany’s top directors will em- 
bark on a series of meetings 
with institutional investors to- 
morrow. They will provide 
them will fuller details of the 
planned restructure which in- 
cludes the demerger of 
Waterstone's and the sale of 
the music interests including 
Virgjn-Our Price. C 


Investment 
performances 
under review 


The Gty’s new regulator, which 
will be launched and chris- 
tened next Tuesday, is expect- 
ed to help protect investois by 
forcing companies to give more 
information on poorly per- 
forming savings schemes. ( 

The new regulator is ex- 
pected to propose wide-rang- 
ing changes to a pivotal reform 
introduced in early 1995 de- 
signed to allow investors to 
compare savings schemes 
from different investment 
firms. 

The reform, called “hard 
disclosure”, was intended to 
stimulate competition between 
investment firms by disclosing 
to customers the effect of the 
firms’ charges on the products 
they bought. 

But one of the heads of the ( 
new regulator, Phillip Thorpe, ** 
argues the regime is so com- 
plicated that most investors 
cannot compare prices. 

Mr Thorpe, who will head 
consumer relations at the new 
regulator, said: “Right now the 
question of disclosing perfor- 
mance is very much a com- 
mercial matter. 

“One of the things that 
ought to be expected is that 
proper like-for-like compar- 
isons are possible.” 

In particular, while insur- 
ance companies and invest- 
ment managers must disclose 
their charges, they need not dfc- , 
dose poor investment perfor-f ■ 
mance. ^ 

The cheapest charges reduce 
the growth of investments by 
just 1 per cent a year. 

, *h e poorest perfor ming 
investments frequently reduce 
that growth by 5 per cent 

~ Andrew Verity 


Asda ruled out as bidder for Etam 
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City analysts yesterday dis- 
missed suggestions that Asda, 
the supermarket group, might 
be interested in bidding for 
Etam, the struggling clothing 
retailer. Though Asda refused 
to comment on what it de- 
scribed as “market rumour” 

one analyst said Asda woukJ not 

be interested in buying a high 
street chain with high rents and 
a weak brand. 

Asda is been to build its 


George range of clothing into 
the UK’s second largest cloth- 
ing brand after M&S. Bui its 
strategy is to use large stores 
where it can offer a wide prod- 
uct range using systems that 
benefit from economies of 
scale. One analyst said: “The 
George brand needs to be out 
of town and it needs to be 
twinned to Asda." 

Etam announced last week 
that it was in talks that may lead 


to an offer. Three companies 
have tabled proposals with 
ew Look, the privately-owned 
fashion chain tipped as the 
most hkely buyer. Etam is due 
results on 6 Nov- 
ember and 15 expected to make 
a statement on the sale by then. 

New Look has admitted 
that it ts seeking a stock mar- 

hf 11 anem Pted to float 
“ 1994 but failed due to poor 
market conditions. 
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Perpl exed traders want changes to order-driven system 


MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

STOCK 
MARKET 
REPORTER 
OF THE YEAR 


£“““’1 B growing on the 
Stock Exchange to make 
changes to its order-driven 
system, introduced on Monday. 

The volatility of share 
Prices, the wide spreads on the 
order book and the appear- 
ance of spooky trades, such as 
a buy order for 19 RMC, 
created confusion and irrita- 
tion, fuelling demands that 
changes should be agreed over 
the weekend and put in force 
next Monday. 

Around .40 per cent of 
Footsie trading yesterday was 
completed on the order book 
with the rest handled by 
market-makers. 

It seems US institutions, 
already familiar with the sys- 
tem, are conducting most of 
their business in accordance 
with the new order but there 
is a distinct reluctance on the 
part of British players to get 
involved. 


leaders complained that it 
was often impossible to deal in 
Footsie shares. One cited 
500,000 trades in Hays and 
Rail track, because of the lop- 
sided nature of the system. 

Building materials group 
RMC was given a screen dos- 
ing price of 907p, the level of 
a 2J5S0 order-driven trade just 
before the market dosed. At 
the same time a 160.000 trade 
at 920p was recorded; so were 
a 20,000 trade at 933-5p and 
an 8,434 trade at 90&8p. 

Because of the price 
volatility, friction is often oc- 
curring between broker and 
cheat over the prices at which 
trades are completed; prices 
move so quickly, so steeply that 
many a broker is having a hard 
time justifying the price he 
dealt at. 

Footsie underlined their 
dilemma; movements were 
often more than 10 points. At 


its best it was up 31.7 points, 
reflecting New York’s 
overnight strength. By mid 
afternoon it was down 100.4; 
at the dose rt was off 77.1 at 
5,148.8. 

Most reckoned the fall 
should have been no more 
than 20 points; indicating the 
confusion over order-driven 
trading and closing prices. 

It is felt the Stock Ex- 
change should address the 
problem of maverick trades. 
The 19 RMC order should not 
have appeared; the minimum 
deal & £4,000. One suggestion 
is that the smallest trade 
should be lifted to 10,000 
shares. 

- Hong Kong worries were 
evident in stock market trad- 
ing. With the former colony’s 
shares again in retreat, evasive 
action was taken with HSBC 
tumbling 89p to l,766p and 
forecasts going the rounds 


that the shares were destined 
to hit l,400p. Standard Char- 
tered was caught by the wall 
of worry, giving up 30p to 716p- 
Cable & Wireless lost 27p to 
490p. 

Warnings that Hong Kong 
interest rates will be forced 
higher and speculation of fi- 
nancial problems in Pacific 
Rim countries are adding to 
the disarray. Fears that Aus- 
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tralia and New Zealand will be 
sacked into the maelstrom 
are growing. 

Prudential Corporation, 
named and shamed over pen- 
sion nris-selling, was the fourth 

best Footsie performer - at 
least judging by the dosing 
prices appearing on the 
screem The shares were shown 
up 125p at 697p. 

Amersham International, 
now Nycomed Amersham, 
rose a further 80p to 2^00p. 

Cookson, with an as- 
expected trading statement, 
rose lip to 261 p. An analysts 
meeting today may have 
aroused much of the interest 

Vodafone was hit by US 
selling , off 5.5p to 352J5p, and 
SmithKBn e Beecham suffered 
a 26p reverse to 5S2p when 
T, i»hman Brothers said it pre- 
ferred Zeneca, off lOp at 
2J20p. 

A downbeat trading state- 


ment from leisure goods group 
Hawtin lowered the shares 
Z5p to 27.75p but Winchester 
MultiMedSa gained 13p to 
301 _ 5 pon the reported success 
of its film. Shooting Fish. 

ftem, the fashion chain, 
rose 7p to 129-5p on far- 
fetched speculation of a bid 
from Asda, up lp to 155.5p. 

Protean, an engineer, 
jumped 39p to 238p as US 
group CuHigan produced a 
240 p cash offer and picked up 
7 per centra the market. Care 
First, the troubled nursing 
homes group, improved 23p to 
138 _ 5 p as the presence of a 
possible predator was re- 
vealed. Another in takeover 
sights. Premier, a recruitment 
chain, jumped 43p to 215.5p. 

Corporate Services, offer- 
ing recruitment and training 
services, rose 17p to 249p 
ahead of a UBS conference on 
the b usiness support industry. 


TAK ING STOCK 

Rarely traded Gresham 
House enjoyed a day In the 
limelight. The shares rose 8p 
to 22p, highest for five years. 
The group has tire dubious 
distinction of being the first 
investment trust ever to have 
a negative value. It is slowly 
reco v e rin g and has just 
declared its first dividend 
since 1990. The trust owns 
commercial properly in and 
around Liverpool and an odd 
assortment of shares. It is, 
however; unlikely to 
recapture its glory days; 10 
years ago, on Black Monday, 
the shares were riding at a 
650p peak. 

Incepta, the acquisitive 
mar^ring ftty i pu b lic 
relations group, is set to 
achieve profits of £5Jm this 
year against £1.6m last time, ■ 
say stockbroker Beeson 
Gregory. Next year's out-turn 
should be around £6 ol The 
shares shaded to 22p. 
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The evidence of a slowdown is 
thin: interest rates need to rise 


PEOPLE & 
BUSINESS 



DIANE 

COYLE 

ON THE NEED 
TO KEEP THE 
LID ON 
INFLATION 


signs of slowing.” This is a 
spectacular case of seeing the 
world through grey-tinted spec- 
tades. For the British economy 
has not been in such good, 
shape tor decades. GDP has in- 
creased every quarter since 
mid-1992, and at a far steadier 
pace than in the last recovery. 


Once upon a time all the City’s 
teenage scribblers were looking 
out for the first signs of the 
green shoots of economic 
recovery. Five years on, and 
many of the still-youthful 
analysts are eager to spot the 
falling leaves of autumn. Each 
piece of news is seized and 
scrutinised for evidence that the 
slowdown has started. 

Even last week’s unemploy- 
ment figures gave the brown- 
leaf tendency an excuse. On the 
flawed claimant count mea- 
sure, joblessness fell to the 
lowest for 17 years. On the more 
widely trusted survey measure, 
it fell to the lowest for seven 
years. The difference between 
the two was accounted for by 
the fact that more women have 
entered the workforce as the 
economy and number of jobs 
have grown, leaving male un- 
employment on both measures 
at the lowest for nearly two 
decades. In the year to August 
the private sector had created 
nearly 700,000 new jobs. 

Were the figures, along with 
others showing a record num- 
ber of unfiDed vacancies and a 
33 per cent jobless rate in the 
South-east, taken as a sign of the 
strength of the economy? Why, 
no. One rival newspaper even 
announced: “Economy shows 


the extent that grills shortages 
are re-emerging. Figures to- 
morrow are expected to show 
GDP growth at an annualised 
rate of4 per cent ormore in the 
July-Sept ember quarter. 

Even the supposed weak 
spot, exports, which everybody 
expected to be hammered by the 
strong pound, are still growing. 

There's no dnuht manufacturing 
is sluggish, but it is nowhere near 
the recessionary doldrums - 
and besides, it is dwarfed by the 
rest of the economy. 

Most of the economic 
forecasts emerging from the 
Gty actually reflect this reality 
in a way that the scribblers' 
rhetoric does not The average 
shows growth slowing from 3.5 
per cent this year to 25 per cent 
next year. Only a handful see 
GDP growing next yearly more 
than the 2.25 per cent the Trea- 
sury uses as an estimate of the 
sustainable trend. So even if the 
cyde is near its peak and growth 
slows next year, 1998 will mark 
the sixth year that the British 
econonyhasespandedfcyznore 
than its long-run average. 

There is a catch, of course, 
and that is the prospect of 
inflation. The reason it matters 
that so many commentators 
are talking down the economy 
is that there is a danger of the 
Bank of England's Monetary 
Policy Committee (MPC) fail- 
ing to raise interest rates 
enough to keep the lid on 
future inflation. 

With its new responsibility 
for interest rate policy, the 
Bank is naturally alert to pub- 
lic opinion. Its new role can only 
be sustained if it wins the hearts 
and minds of the people. Tbch- 
m rally, it also has a looser in- 
flation target than under the last 
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government. The aim is now a 
range of 1.5 to 3.5 per cent, with 
either end acceptable to the 
Chancellor, rather than the 
previous target of “23 per cent 
or less”. But what a waste of a 
five-year attempt to build cred- 
ibility it would be if the Bank 
were deterred from raising in- 
terest rates early enough be- 
cause of a climate of opinion 
that the economy is slowing. 

The autuzuua! chorus of City 
economists is indeed urging 
the Bank to focus on the bits of 
month-by-month information 
that offer the slightest hint the 
economy might just be starting 
to slow - like that 27,800 drop 
in unemployment claims last 
month, because it is less than die 
49,800 drop the previous 
month. The CBI and British Re- 
tail Consortium surveys for 
September retail sales are also 
dragooned as evidence, even 
though neither has a dear link 
with official figures for retail 
sales volumes. And the clinch- 
ing argument is thought to be 
the fact that inflation has not 
started to accelerate. 

Has the Monetary Policy 


Committee bought the argu- 
ment? Its last published min - 
utes, for September, concluded 
that the evidence did not point 
“conclusively 7 ’ in either direc- 
tion, and it also left interest rates 
unchanged this month. But as 
Richard Jeffrey, chief economist 
at Charterhouse Tflney and a 
robust defender of the strong 
economy view, puts it: “Once 
the evidence is conclusive, my 
mum could set interest rates. 
The art of economic policy is in 
the anticipation of events.” 

Marry other Qty economists 
would loudly disagree. But 
their own forecasts point to the 
target measure of inflation 
heading up by the end of next 
year. The average is 3 per cent, 
near the top of the Chancellor's 
range. The lags are such that if 
the Bank does not raise interest 
rates again this year, inflation 
will breath the target in 1999. 

If there has been a hint of a 
slowdown in the recent eco- 
nomic statistics, it’s about time. 
The oust of borrowing has; after 
all, gone up four times since 
1 May. But a hint is not enough 
if tire inflation target is to be met 


overtime. Whatever the plethora 
of surveys claim, the hard figures 
show a buoyant economy. 

- There is more windfall 
spending to come, too. The 
Office for National Statistics 
reckons that about £500m of tire 
£36bn has shown up in higher re- 
tail sales so far. A bit more will 

have gone th e housing mar - 

ket. There is a lot left burning 
holes in peoples’ bank accounts. 
As for the survey predicting 
that only £4bn would be spent 
altogether, what would anybody 
ssy to a researcher asking if they 
were going to be sensible and 
save or go on an irresponsible 
spending spree? We all mean to 
spend less than we da 

Not even the severest hawk 
would daim that there is a risk 
of returning to double-digit In- 
flation. It is a matter of raising 
interest rates to perhaps 75 per 
cent or 8 per cent this cycle - 
less than half their peak in pre- 
vious business cycles. But if they 
do not go up soon, the false 
slowdown w31 be supplanted by 
a genuine recession when the 
Bank of England; belatedly 
dams on the brakes. 


Tklk about Dameleotering the lions' den. Gor- 
don Brown, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has agreed to give this year’s Spectator lecture 
in a couple of weeks' time. As if speaking in 
this traditional haven of fogyisfa Tbty and some- 
times extreme Eurosceptic views wasn’t 
enough, ft seems that Mr Brown is planning 
to deliver on the theme of Britain’s post-im- 
perial place in the world. Despite his recent 
about-turn on the single currency, Mr Brown 
sees this very much m terms of helping to shape 
Europe’s future, of bringing New Labour’s own 
particular mix of free-market Anglo-Saxon 
economics and social welfare to the EU party. 
How tins will go down with hsipecratorHnvfted 
audience is anyone’s guess, but fireworks look 
guaranteed. 
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Meanwhile, the Chancellor’s hectic schedule 
will next TUesday see him spoil the fun and 
games of devismg acronyms for super-SIB, die 
new financial services regulator, by proudly 
annrmnrmg the organisation’s name. So those 
few lucky staff at the City’s current regulators 
who are sure that they wfll have a job next year 
are finally going to find out precisely what 
authority they will be working for. 

Not long after Mr Brown’s announcement 

- probably some time around next January 

- super-SIB’s staff will sign contracts with 
their new boss, Howard Davies. The regulator 
will then start its vital work immediately. Or 
will it? 

Unfortunately, it could take years. Insid- 
ers describe the merger, which incorporates 
nine current regulators, as “hideously com- 
plicated”. Aside from the difficulties of find- 
ing an acronym to encapsulate SIB. PXA, Irani, 
SEA, Bank of England, Department of Hade 
and Industry. Building Societies Commission, 
Register of Friendly Societies and Friendly 
Societies 7 Commission, there are the more fun- 
damental problems, not oaiy of structuring the 
new body, but also of deriding exactly where 
snper-SIB 7 s staff are going to reside. 


Marjorie ScanMno. installed as chief execu- 
tive of media conglomerate 

tbisyear, made a late entrance at WH Smiths 

annual meeting yesterday, where she fills on 
the board as a non-executive 
Hardie, Smiths’ chairman, told the 150 share- 
holders that she had been held up in traffic. 

In feet, it was a little worse than that It seems 

that Mrs Scardino’s car was involved in an ao- 
cident on the way in, though she emerged un- 
scathed from the prang. 

There has been speculation, of course, that 
Mrs Scardino has had enough of being on the 
Smiths board as it has become too time- 
consuming. She dismissed this wholeheartedly 
yesterday, saying she was staying on and 
enjoying it “Richard [Handover, the new chief 

executive] has really energised things and it's 

going to be an interesting time. 7 ’ So there. 
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Gone are the times when the only hope an 
employee had of reaching the dizzy heights 
of managing directorship was through 40 years 
or so of loyal service. 

Nowadays a couple of years of fina nc ial wiz- 
aidry seems to do the trick. Goldman Sachs 
yesterday ann ounced that it was adding a 
whopping 126 new managing, directors to its 
ranks, giving a grand total of 410 world-wide. 
Neither are grey hairs a pre-requisite these 
days. The majority of Goldman's MDs are 
under the age of 40. 

According to the official press release, the 
new MDs “are an outstanding group of 
individuals whose contributions help distin- 
guish Goldman Sachs as a premier global 
investment bank”. Lesser mortals are mere- 
ly granted the title of vice-president. 
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an 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
THURSDAY 
23 OCTOBER 1^7 


Mr Mulligan resumes quest to join the legends 


Wincanton plays host to 
two of racing’s most 
famous names today in 
Lester Piggott and 
Desert Orchid. But as 
Richard Edmondson reports 
the real star of the show 
could turn out to be 
the Gold Cup winner, 

Mr Mulligan. 


0 The jumps season starts in ef- 
fect today when the entertain- 
ment on offer just off the B3Q81 
in Somerset supersedes any- 
thing the Flat can throw at us. 
Oiarity race day at Wincanton, 
in aid of the Injured Jockeys’ 
Fund and the Mark Davies In- 
jured Riders’ Fund, has so 
many attractions that the 
prospect of putting rubble un- 
der your rear wheels at the 
pitch-black close of play in or- 
der ^ escape the course is less 
dispiriting than normal. 

The youngest luminaries on 
the programme are Lester Pig- 

RESULTS 

NEWCASTLE 

2-00: 1- LOVE ACADEMY (S Sander*) 
KM1 te^2-RyaftaMT1-2;a.AnvitS-2.13 
ran. IVs 2. (M Johnston, MddehamL Totr. 
£iaa C12Q £1fiQ CiSQ Duel Forecast £430 

jft CSF: SS94. Tha saaa 

m 1. FROND (K Dartoy} 6-1; 2. A&- 

trapl 13-e tav; a Summer Daal 52. 1 0 ran. 
'h. 2. (L Currant, Newmailwu. Tote; man - 
£220, £130 £l4Q DF: £1140. CSF: EtSM. 
Trio: £T3En 

SJ&1. ALWAYS ALIGHT (JFEgan) T1- 
1; Z Uouctw 14-1; a MumUgvh H-2; 4. 
KkiB Uno 8-1 20 ran. 8-1 far Qoutts Bounce 
(5im nk. Vh. (K Burfuj, Wvrtagel Tbte: 
£1800; £270, EA50, £2£Q £240, DF: BBQfiCL 
CSF: £SL2a Tricast E8989S Trio: EnZta 

3J8: 1. CM THE GREEN (Ebb Gtoson) 
i2-1 ; 2. Sortham Memories 14-1; a Bel- 
ia’e Legacy 13-2: 4. Dtspol Gem 7-1. IB 
ran. 9-2 lav Trajan Hero (BthJ. 2 3’A. (A hide 
Newmarket). IbtK raso; £340, Mgn, 
£170, £2QQ DF: £16480 CSF: £15288 Tri- 
cast £113144 Trio: E34&7U NR: Loctefl. 

4.10: 1. MUNGO PARK (J Ftetme) 8-1; 
Z Sue He 12-1; a Hon Bruce 8-1 jt -tor; 
4. Southern Dominion 6-1 Jt-tev 20 ran. 
0 Z (Mrs J tensden Thksk). Tbte: £a7ft 
EZIO £350 £2.10 £200 DF: £6690 CSF: 
£9535. Tricast £59085. Trio: £14890 

4.40:1. VANADIUM ORE (JYtaavsr) 25- 
1; Z Essayeffsaa 15-2: 3- Brochure Urn 
25-i; 4. Ckied Up 18-1 19 ran. 11-4 «w 
Muam Bay |5ft). i ‘fa rk. (WMcKacwrx New- 

* RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Galatasori Jane 
(Wincanton 3.00) 
NBrTerao 
(Wincanton 4.00) 


caafls) Ute £3070; £3SQ £150 £t!50 £3BQ 
DF: £2B190 CSFrEieeSB Itloaat £438180 
Trio: £52510 (part won, pool of £59173 to 
Brighton 340 today) NR: Golden Aca 
5.10:1. MOWS (NKtatrecfy)5»; 2 Cfto 
now 4-1 fav; 3. InkwolJ 12-1 ; 4. Patina 16- 
1 17 ran. ’/«, nk- (B Efiaon. Consort. Co 
Durham) TWk £1220; £290 £U0 £310 
£440 DF: £1450 CSF: £4547. Tricast 
£44227. Trio: £8120 

5-40: 1. BRAMBLES WAY {S Copp) 9- 
1 : Z Stornttess 12- 1 ; 3. Lopu-Lapu 6-1 : 4. 
Fighting Tlmee 11-4 to. 20 ran- 1 dk. (Ms 
M Revetoy, SaHbwn) Tote: £1150; £2iQ 
£290 £150 C220 DF: £7990 CSF: £11334 
Tricast £67628. Trio: £30590 
) Jackpot not non (pod at £2023727 car - 
ried forward to Brighton today) 

Ptacapot £20050. Quadpot £17050 
Piaca 6; £19036. Ptaca 5: £0591 

YARMOUTH 

Z10: 1. MOUNT HOLUT (L Dettori) 4-1; 
Z Marozta 33-1; 3. Regal Thunder 16-1 
14 ran. 13-8 to Assaiahte (4th) hd, & (J 
Gosden, Newmarkat) Tbte: £480; £l30 
C7DO £560 DF: ET7B40 CSF: £13341 Trio: 
£24080 

2.45: 1. SICK AS A PARROT (M Hfc) 

9- 2; z MkJtfla Ttanpto 9-1; a Etafcft 6-1 
12 ran. 3-1 fav Bahamtan Melody, hd. Th. 
(C Dwyer; Newmarket) TWac BCK* £150 
£290 EiSO DF: £3780 CSF: 94350 Tric- 
ast £232.16 Trio: £5450 

3.15: 1. ANJOU (KFteonJ 5-2 to; Z Aril 
4-1; 3. Charfle Blgtkna 12-1 11 ran. 7’A. 
3 ‘Ji. (J Peart* Newmarket) Tbte: £320: 
£200 r? T0 £270 DF: E55Q CSF: £1138. 
Tricast £9488 Trio: £2540 

345: 1. TOBLERSONG (L Dettori) 2-1 
, few; 2. Dernhw Cratee 20-1; 3 HalF+fltch 
1 92 7 net % t'k (H AUtfust Epso m) TMro 
£290: £140 &U0 DF: £3580 CSF: £3787. 
4Ztt 1. JIU (H «s) 7-2; Z TfoibeiwB 

10- 1: a Chare Shave 7-4 to. 13 ran. aht- 

M, 1’A. (R Armstrong, Newmarket) TW* 
man; £170, E2tiX £WO DF: EWOO CSF: 
£3687 Trio: ML50 . 

430: 1. MISBAH [H Ha) 7-2; Z Chat- 
tel 10-1 ; a Captain Urn Tl-8 to. 13 ran. 
I’/i, 4. (B Hanbury. Newmarket) Tote: 
£540: £200 £200 £110 DF: £1070 CSF: 
£3572 Trio: £1370 „ _ „ w 

5.20: 1. FAHS (A Clark) 9-1: Z Kamln 

7- 1; a Zuawfi 7-2 to, 13 ran. sht-hd. 2i7>. 

(R Akahurst, Epsom) " W* I 

£270 £160 DF: £35.10 CSF: £7025 Tric- 
ast £25050 Trio: £7450 

Ptacapot; £7320 Ouadpot £600 
Place 6: £7738 Place 5: £000 

EXETER 

220: 1. RIVER CHAUBNGE P a«fe) 

8 - 1;2 Lnmbarcfic Evensto;3 Notlanate 

14-1 10 ran. 2 7. [John R Upson) Tbte: 
£1140; £240 CUO E2tl DF: £650 CSF. 
£873. "Mo’-CIOBO. &sy Smote P-1> wBh- 
«tom not *nder orders; Rule 4 ap^ies to 

al beta, deduction 25p to the pound. 

V Sl.DKTANTCTORM(Bta«nj6- 
l! 1; 2 Dwnas 2-1 to. a Stpptofdrd Lady 

9- VIOlMb‘nk (B 

£UQ p i an ram DF: £2MO CSF: 94430 
IHcast «*gq s Tno: £14220 kB: Persian 

Pa 5a» i. DR LEU NT (R Durwoody)4-7 
to; Z WcroA RegeM iWj *■ -S? 
Laedar TS-l 7 ran. 0 1 7*. P 
£140; £180 020 DF: £25.10 CSF: £2120 
335: 1.THE BREWER (R B etory) 

Z Tto Mtadar «-1; a Btattchhom Bwd 

7-2 to 13 raa 1 TL (J M 
E22 O£Bi 40£250 DF: QS4S0 CSF: £9a«. 
Incase DOm Trio: £14070 . , 

4301 1. KB3* BE IN MWD (C towjg 

M-i;ZCawam Boy 

2 11 nn.52 to Douvato hd, 4 (NM**a) 

Uto: £1120: S2U0 £880 £130. DF: £4|» 

CSF: EOT41 Tricast £138111 Trio: E5S.7U 

Amended rasult folowng a 

q*y Chmi Boy who was first past tna 

po« was damofad to second p<»a 

‘ S^l.TWrCHEtftAMaguraJWw 
. 2 tfu Waflace 25-1; Z Efftic»»J5-2. 11 

ran- » H 10 Nfohot*ofi)^KM^C^ 

w«q ra-m DF: £9850 CSF: £5068. irw- 
£17850 _ 

FMoapot: «250 Oiwdpnt £2230 
Pteo R M7Z Place Z £3453 

0 KjHnumjaro, trained by Michael 
Stout e, has been made favourite by 
Ladbrokes far the Racing Post 
.ptyirDoactser on Saturday. To* 
colt « their 7-2- market leader, wiih 

Aktot OBrienY Saratoga Spring? 3 , 1 
4-1. Latforokes bettinE 7-2 w* 1 ' 
nap^nji 4-i Saratoga Springs, J*- 
Mudeer^b Mulamam, 6-1 Lmle ln- 
djan, 7-1 Craigsteel, 8-1 Mountain 
Song 12-1 Quiet Assurance. 


gotts son, Jamie, and Lord 
uaj£ fejrs grandson, Alfie Brad- 
stock, who will ride ponies to 
general ambivalence in an ex- 
ercise which will at least keep 
two old men happy. Lester has 
got a recurrence of a hand in- 
W' probably the one worn out 

accepting presents, and does 
not ride in the celebrity race. 
However, bottom and back of 
legends will be in close prox- 
imity when the Long FeUow 
partners the grey horse in a pa- 
rade. (If you cannot decipher 
either of these noms de plume 
you re on the wrong page). 

The exhausted grey athlete 
is well into the veteran phase of 
life now and limits his public ap- 
pearances to all -expenses- paid 
flypasts around the country’s 
racecourses. It’s the same sort 
of life for Desert Orchid. Pig- 
gott and Dessie will prance 
around before the Desert Or- 
chid South Western Pattern 
Chase, which will be illuminat- 
ed by another Gold Cup w inne r, 
the incumbent Mr Mulligan. 

This is the orange horse’s ' 

WINCANTON 


first outing since the big day and 
he faces just four rivals includ- 
ing Gabish, who is 751b out of 
the handicap. In theory Mr 
Mulligan should be able to 
give him a race if a flat ap- 
prentice joins Tony McCoy on 
his back for the 2m5f journey. 

Mr Mulligan greeted us with 
a shocker on bis seasonal debut 
last year, when a poisoned foot 
was cured only late on la his 
preparation for Chepstow’s Re- 
hearsal Chase. The nine-year- 
old is showing little of the 


lethargy of 12 months ago fol- 
lowing a summer at the Bristol 
farm of his owner, Michael 
Worcester. The swollen joinis he 
incurred on Cheltenham's un- 
usually bony ground in March 
have repaired themselves. 

Mr Mulligan returned to 
the Folly House yard of his 
trainer, Noel Chance, in early 
August and has not miss ed a day 
of exercise, entirely thanks to 
the new all-weather gallop at 
Lamboum. Nod says his charge 
is in sp iffing form, but then he 


has been known to be eco- 
nomical or dissemble whatever 
it is they do in Pa rliame nt. 

In the build-up to Chel- 
tenham last season Mr Mulligan 
was transported to Newbury as 
part of his preparation. During 
a routine canter McCoy may 
have wondered if someone had 
substituted his mount with 
something pink and squealing. 
“He worked terribly and the 
lead horse would have beaten 
him half the track if we’d let 
him," Chance said. *1 was seri- 


Derby-winner Benny retired to stud 


This year’s Derby winner, Ben- 
ny The Dip, has run his last race, 
the coir's trainer. John Gosden, 
announced yesterday. The son 
of Silver Hawk gave Gosden 
and his jockey, Willie Ryan, 
their first victory in the Classic 
when he beat Silver Patriarch 
and Pat Eddery by a short head. 

After placed efforts behind 
Pilsudski and Singspiel in the 
Coral-Eclipse Stakes at 


Sandown in July and York's Jud- 
dmonte International the fol- 
lowing month, he was prepared 
for the Dubai Champion Stakes 
at Newmarket last Saturday, 
before a possible tilt at the 
Breeders’ Cup Tlirf at Holly- 
wood Park on 8 November. 

But after running a disap- 
pointing sixth of seven to Pil- 
sudski at Newmarket, Benny 
The Dip has been retired to stud 


at Claiborne Farm, Kentucky 
following consultation between 
Gosden and the colt’s Ameri- 
can owner, London Knight. 

Ryan paid the colt a rich 
tribute. “As a small child you 
grow up wanting to win the 
Derby and he provided me 
with that, the Derby win that 
every jockey would love. When 
I needed him he dug deep," he 
said. 


ously disappointed but 1 
couldn't let the horse down. I 
told McCoy not to worry about 
it and that he wasn’t always that 
bad. I would sort the press. 

“McCoy told me: Tm going 
to have to tell them that Tm 
happy. But I'm [adjective delet- 
ed] DOL”* 

The chestnut hims elf usually 
gives punters a due about the 
state of his well being. If be 
shakes his bead violently when 
be goes out on to the course 
he’s going to run well. 

Chance is just happy to get 
the caravan back on the road. 
He hopes Mr Mulligan has re- 
tained the ability to sweep 
round a race track deceptively 
quickly. “He's the sort of horse 
that when he's fit I like to run 
him because so much can go 
wrong with horses,” the train- 
er said. “You never think he’s 
d oing flinch on the gallops and 
even in his races he doesn't ap- 
pear to be going too quiddy. He 
just grinds on and on and on 
with relentless galloping.” 

This is a debjt and final prep 


race for Mr Mulligan, who 
goes next for the King George 
VI Chase at Kempton on Box- 
ing Day. Then it will be back to 
Cheltenham for a sigfater fol- 
lowed by the Festival and what 
has become the near impossi- 
ble mission of trying to retain 
the Gold Cup. 

Chance has done a bit of 
homework when h comes to 
suggestions that the Gold Cup 
he has already collected did not 
amount to much. “The form 
book will tell you that the sec- 
ond horse [Barton Bank] went 
on to win the Martell Cup and 
the third horse [Dorans Pride] 
won a Grade One in Ireland,” 
he said. “Cyborgo and Un- 
guided Missile also won races 
and I’ve no doubt in my mind 
that if Imperial Call had won by 
nin e lengths it would have been 
the best Gold Cup in history ." 

If he wins another Gold 
Cup Mr Mulligan will enter an 
exalted stratosphere and he 
too will be invited to the sort 
of celebrity shindig we wfll wit- 
ness in Somerset this afternoon. 


HYPERION 

2.05 LonEcera 4.00 GALES CAVALIER (nap) 

2.30 Royal Action 4.30 Mutual Agreement 

3.00 Galatasori Jane 5.00 Mrs Em 
SL30 Royal Barge 

DOING: Good (GoodtoFnti ki places) 

• Right-tand, galoping course Run-in of 200yd 

• Course Is NE of town on B30fil Tempteccntw station ( service from London, Vi tetw- 
bo) 4m. ADMISSION: Member* £1250 (Jutor Marnbm, 17 to 22 years, £7); Tattersate 
£8 (Stuctaots CJJ; Course (and cars to cause! £4 (Und»-169 free Info of enctosures) 
CAR PARK: Free. 

• LEADING TRAINERS: M Pfpo - 33 vrinmn; from 121 rurars qNbs a success ratio of 
273%. P KktoHa 23-117 (B7%) P Hobto 1448 (143%) R Hodges 12-106 (113%) 

• LEADING JOCKEYS: A P MaCoy - 15 whs, 80 ifrto (1&B%) +0092; G Bradley 8-32 
(25%) R Farrant 7-45 (B8%) A Maguire 7-49 (143%) 

• FAVDUFBTES: S3 whs, 389 raoas (3B3%) 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: 153 mina 389 hbbs (393%) 

19 Ac 1 SOUTH-WEST RACING CLUB NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS 
1£^XJ E) (DIV 0 £2£00 added 2m 

1 PSB-1 UMKSU(7)|UsSute0kf9Alir7FZ jLTtartorr 

2 000 61 LITRE JOE (742) (F G Smith) J artti 0 D 12 WManton 

3 0403 SEE PROSPERITY (21) (IfcsSVfatonran] Mss S WbKrron 5 10 1? N WlkntagUn (7) 

4 PD- BALLADUT) (USA) (203) (Peters trd Lae) Ms J Pfrnsn 4 S fl RRumnt 

5 0 GUfMER B SPECIAL (13 (Us Eacje Raong Panrentfo) J Navis 4 H .A P UcCDy 

6 0 PORLOCK CASTLE (17) [Ms BD Adams) P Bferdon 

7 R0CJ0T5 PRDffLE> (F5i; (Eflartor Buttes ltd) Mss K Gorge 4 T> D —D Bndstojir 

8 UIViENT SWOT (P3S) (A L H Iftrtan) M Phman 4 1) n ILnrarae 

9 ROBPO BDiAN CROWN (10)(FMpBuddBy)N Thomson 7 07 .5 Burrough H 

U 0 LASTOFTHBLAKBCVS (57) (Mgs V MMta) T McGoten 4 H6 JI A Rtzgersid 

-IDdeotoed- 

BEITINft 7-4 Urgtiil SuriH, 11-4 Lonfom, 5.1 Batoto 13-1 Gurawr B Spactat 25-1 Porfock Can- 
to RocfrYa ProfBea, L Mt oB ha M sto isya, 33-1 oMiera 

Rosencranfc 4 11 4 R Johnson 5-1 (fcfcsvWBans) wran 
FORM GUIDE 

Lanfoora, beaten s langlh and a half by Atti Cheermatthe (the 54 bwogrltB) when a 33- 
1 shot first time up last season, finished mptaced on both s^uequenf starts but struck 
form attoitnawseh ago on her retun. Tbkng command two lights out, Robert Ai- 
nert funner tame home by three lengths from Indam Serenade with the hot toounte in- 
famous (saekng a haMrick) five lengths further back in third The mare looks boun d to 
pra^ees further and mght waB go in again, though hinSng debutant URGENT SWIFT 
n preferred The selection won a handcap on the Flat at Redcar n September of last 
year for Alan Jarvisis stable and he has bean placed foia times this season, hotdng 
when short-headed by Mangaab under Sst 12b at Goodwood in August. 

Selection; URGENT SWIFT 

loonl SOUTH-WEST RACING CLUB NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS 
E) (DIV II) £2,500 added 2m 

1 PPFP5 KfflBT U00R3DE (14) (D J Mnty) D Itatjr 6 1) 12 VSUtary 

2 4 IM5TEH MLLRELD (7) (P Stada) H Hodges 5 V 2 TDamrebap) 

3 01-0 SCOTTISH BAMB1 (13) (D) (HF) (Mflam J Keftf P H Wbbber 9 1) O AThomto 

4 6 PMNCE KBBICY (15) (B^ (MnAmeBUet) J0U4 Oil CUewrtyn 

3 3503- PROVWCE prt8) g E &wn) C I4®n 4 0 11 JltagMCS) 

g » R0ttLACn0N(F1B3)(Bf) pHari^OShan«Ood4011 J A McCarty 

7 (XXU FOLESCIAVE (1(8 (Uertxnug) RadngtAtow Partiwdfo) J King 5 D 7_T J Nuqrity 

B 4 GALACtA (tS) (RthenJ HeddfOi) R Afrw 5 0 7 PHoSsy 

9 P MM0M(77(hTteRai»nnhgCU4MHirnii4O6 Jbean 

t) 0 WHBPERffiHBDDY(F25)(DJWyBRt)RAkeiisA4tlfl AHapAa 

- 10 dieted - 

BETTING: 9-4 Royd Action, 7^ Prtnca Klnsky, 9-2 Uaatar WVtteid, 1 1-2 Scottish Bwaiii, 13-2 Wbo- 
parad IModyi 0-1 Preafaca, 10-1 Wmosa, 12-1 Fotaactaw, 16-1 Gatada, 50-1 Hrtqr UoorsWa 
890: Sbb OhUon 1 

FORM GUIDE 

ROYAL ACTION, vwnwr of his frst three Fbt races ad al-waather meetings early Ns yw 
lor John Benkafe ywd. toaped wel ki both tuds outinga last term. Thfrd behind La IMbu 
at Ftakanham on Ms debut, the Royal Academy geidng went under only a tength and a 
quarter to Jackaon Part at Doncaster In January: The tour-yeenald can open ha account 
on hie Aral nm far OBrar Sherwood, who gala them fir after a hyrtl Scottish BambL bet- 
tor known as a chaaac MisadbcsrtmitMrtorrnBrtarRkAardhtanrxntajatonNsyouigcr 
days md landed an amatoiat? event at Fotaestane In the spring of 1986 tar present train- 


et, Paul Webber. THs Is a confidence restorer tor the mne-yearokL whose last run was 
when odetson and Lsst of three behind No Utfit in a handcap chase et Huntingdon tun 
weeks ago. Master MORaicr has e fair Ffat record, scoring six times owar the yearn - tour 
at al-wsather tracks - and wB be the better for his fourth behind Lorieera at Taunton on 
hla tudftng debut Prince Kbiaky. who scored as Epsom ki Apri, flopped when favour ha 
on his first appearance over tfrnber in Roseau islands race at "fowesster but w4 also know 
more about too game trie time Selection: RCfVAL ACTION 

(o nn UP AND COUING STAYERS NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D ) 
L±rzJ E5.000 added 3m if 110yds 

1 -F2H1 GALATASORI JANE (30) (C) [B L Bkxnte) P Nchob 711 13 TJHaphy 

2 ffRHJ BENBULBW (S) (C 0 TMyJ J Mins 7 11 0 PHanJeyfl) 

a 425-5 FOflKT MUSX (17) (Bf) (Tlw Bru^ma)®^ P httte B 11 0 doUtSM 

4 2350- NBESOMC pIS) (U) (Ms W H Wlhte) RAkw71tO .A Thornton 

6 323P4 RAGTBIE BOY f138) (Ms Jo CWsd C Berwl 9 It 0 RFknati 

6 2U3Q0- WtSLEYWOWDBT fsufy (D) (Wtsby God Partnat) N tmilon-DBrins 7 n 0-C LtoJy n 

■ • daitold - 

BETnNG: 11-0 GalNaaari Jam, 156 Yfiatay Wondar, 106-30 Mamsoide, in Ragtime Boy; 25-1 
Benbdiiiv 

896. HaneAfam 7 11 D R Dunwody 94 (R Hodges) 4 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Raul Mchols rates solely on GALATASORI JANE in pratarance to a couple of other en- 
tries and toe progressive mare looks poised to enmptete a four-timer. SuccesshJ in an 
Irish point -to-potm in 1906, toe seven- yaar-dd scored three tfrnes over timber last term, 
two at this back, and she was In wtth every chanca orty to topple over at toe tot when 
making her fencing bOW at Newton Abbot h August Galatasori Jane waa let down by 
her )ornp*ig wfien odds on and beaten iw lengths by Hacteffo Cross on a retun la 
Newton Abbot 12 days afterwards but she has dona nothing wrong in her three outinga 
sinca wkinkig toe test iwo with the utmost eosa Wistay Wonder, such a nood long-dte- 
tance novice huder the season betore last but so cfcappofriting over tonces, reverted 
to the smaler obstacles tor hla last two races of 199897 eher a toW to Jet AJee ewer 
fences at TbwceatEr. SM, iw can improva Selection: GALATASORI 


ORCHARD FM NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) £3,000 added 
2m 6f 


1 2U4-14 SNOWY PETha. pi) (The Jcy Fire Partner^W C Mam 5 H5 NARtqRmki 

2 0P-P21 5T K11J0N 1IXSURE (18) (CO) (Si Uefioi Estates Ltd) N Hartke 5 11 5 — AThorann 

3 ARCUABUrAtsOcfoMnB§4G£tert«5Sfi SFox 

4 O4JP0O ASTROLABE (7) (fchs Maureen Sherkn) A Hobbs5lD12 GShnUnO) 

5 331-22 LOSUSIOS (43) Panel PibSaNng Ltd) G Bafclig 5 til O — B Farean 

6 OSS- UYWCKr(17T)(GWteBman.PUti4DinaHHan)CnDplan)61)-e SRmM 

7 PZfr2 OPTUrtSM RSBNS (19) (B^ (M And G Wscaato) N Chance 6 1) T2. Jt P UcOoy 

S 60- POLO RIDGE (223) (itaniBB Ifertori) 0 Shannod 5 U 12 JANoCartiy 

9 ROYAL BARGE (ELHanta^ P8oKn7‘D12 :.WItenton 

til JUP2- SOUTTERMiAY BOY (206) (D C Cbanl) Ms S IMams B 1) 6 SNcHsB 

it 05050 WWTHtHSjOOY(T2q(JapadoteSyndca^PI*iplif5 612- PHentey(3) 

12 M HGHMTHESXY(12q (SPnie4 JJarMs410ti>.— — — - ...AUagake 

13 /31P-2 via Da. QUATRO (16) (fan IfoGresdy. R McGready] J lUfos 5 0-7 _DbvM Ttimar (7) 

H 6 THE J0L1Y BARMAID (17) (J L WbcAorcl R Akiar 4 ti) 5 PHofley 

-1«dactered- 

BETTWGiMOptertBHi RNgns, 4-1 St Itefflon Lateure, 1M Iratamos, 7-1 Snowy PNnt B-1 Via 
Dal Quatro, 10-1 Poto RUgs. 12-1 Royal Bugs, 14-1 Soufitemtay Boy Winter Hetato IB-1 Ar- 
SuaUy, Ny Wcfey, The Jolty Banasid. 25-1 ctaiats 
1996: Jote Ahsorti 6 til 7 J Ryan TM (M Ryarq 8 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

OPTIMISM REIGNS, successful in e Falryhouee bimpor last Novsmbei; rrent off a short- 
priced tevourita at Urtoxater test month for toe same race stablemate Mr tortgan (tad 
landed two years eerier but had to setrta tor second behtod Lord Khaice, betean more 
than three tengtoa. Noel Chances charge wfl have derived considenibto benefit from that 
luring bow - it was hla test appearance snee December - and he te fanned to go one 
bettet St Maillan Leteute won a weak hast easing up over course and distance tt days 
ago after a tervtength second to Arctic Triumph rt Market Rraon. There le bertBr stl to 
come from Mgef Hawtarb runner and ha rates toe mail danger Lostomoa, rurrar^ip to 
Ns last two startu wi Bcb tote atop4Jp in trip S e l ec t ion; OPTIMISM REIGNS 

a nni desert orchid south western pattern chase 
^■ w l (LIMITED HANDICAP) (CLASS A) £30,000 added 2m 5f 

1 ' 2/^- WiMUUJGMpaii9tcha^MGmYVIl3«sm)Na»ansBnv APVcCay 

2 223Q2- GALES CAYALER (191) (0(D) pallet Racnfl D Oendcto 9 till A Map** 

3 DPI F3 GLBIOT (25) (D) (DHirs'ftrty) PR*fett»9tJ3 ATTraital 

4 40211- TERA0(21t|)(D)(SAK|)Stiidi)MRpeTI tiJ3 TJ Murphy 

5 MW GABISH (17) (BScrtwn) BSoivan CtiJ3 GSuppM (5) 

_ j dcctwd " 

SETTING: 11-10 Mr M t»gan, 7-4 Gates CnaBK 72 Brao, 15-2 Gtamci. 250-1 (tefateta. 
T996:CouHun 9 It til J Qaboma 2-1 (0 Swwggd) 4 ran 


FORM GUIDE 

Noel C3ien<a reports Mr MidaaCTBS being “fit enottfr to do hfrraeil Justice* des pite tola 

being toe nhe^eeMikft first appearance sinca he gained Gold ue gtoryaawi madtiB 
ago, lumping bokfy and staying on stro n gly to defeat Barton Bank nk» tenglhs. How- 
aver, f* Mitagen find GALES CAVALIER just too good getting 13(1 David Gan- 
doffoS runnec anotoerftra lumper, hesitated » score since wtorfig up foe eeasonbrtore 
last with Exeter and As«x victories but he waa runner-up four times Iasi term, ndudng 
when beaten tores lengths by Cottiton in this correspondrg race, whie he was a Has- 

length aecond to Mate A Stand In toe Lanzarcre Hadte at Kempton. Tbreo, who won toe 
Mkknay of Ftete Chase at foe Cheltenham Festival, folmed up at Newbury and, com- 
ng from Martin PfoeS yard wi be fit enough tor hta return. He la a 20ta wrong In toe 
welgies, however Gtemot wfl be amtightar tor his operwig thfrd to McGregor The Third 
at Stratford but is T7t> out of the henGct^i Selection: GALES C4WAUER 

[a Oft GARETH A JESSICA CHARLES -JONES HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS E) £6,000 added 3m If 110yds 

1 5042-2 STAUNCH nvAL (18) (JJ) |Ma P MtaheR G Thomer til h ti) CttBsThomer (7)B 

2 1U323 SFRMGTO IT (34) (BF) |M C Ppa) M Pjje 11 11 4 APUcCOy 

3 P-tMf MUTUAL AGflEEMENT (14) (Huerl Cbrte) P Mchols 10 TI 3 TJHuptqr 

4 0250 S0HA1L (USA) (21) (Ura Cana Jarawy)J King Mil 3 Attain 

5 -R3261 TRUSTOBH) (US4) p«) (CO) SKl&OCB USattrffB 

Q 6R-541 MLLHEAD(5te (Msg Ft Dcbscn) R Buckkr 8 li 7 .- BPoml 

-Sdadared- 

flETTlMG: 52 Uutual AflieimBti, 3-1 Spring Tb H, 7^ Rust Dud, 4-1 Staunch Rtrei, 114 HB- 
triad, 104 SohaB. 

B86: Speed Accouti ti n 1 B ftttiort N-l (C Banwl) 7 ran 
FORM GLADE 

Thiat Deed beat Stataich Rhral three and a hail lengths over course and cfctanee this 
month and thsy shorfd ptaeticaly dead-heat with the aaccndb3Ib pi* MUTUAL AGREE- 
»eiT can muter foam both. The Betaction attar winning his first two starts this season, 
at Nawton Abbot and Fontwel, turned in an abysmal dsptay to Persian Vtawto race at 
Hereford last month but showed toal van too bad to be true whan ora of toe taremtas 
and mgairtng tos winreng tonattt at Eater a fortnie^t Spring Tb tt, a useful long- 
rtstance txrfer hi -BBt -82, finished a detarce clear of toe foW when namer-ip to The 
Gopher at Newton Abbot last month on hla reappearance. Ha was thid when market 
leader tor the amateurrf oontest won by Solo Gent at Huntingdon and wfl benefit from 
Tony McCoyS aaatatanc* Bob Bucfdart) Irish acquisition HDhaad scored by a deforce 
at Downpatrick In AugLM and can go wal. Setoctton: MUTUAL AGREEfrfilT 

|e oft l FIONA BROWN MEMORIAL HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
3,l/u l E) £3,500 added 2m 

1 irni- MIAN JOCKEY (148)|CD) (Start M*fefcaf}M Pipe 5 T2 D APUeCoy 

2 12232- SA8B>(FR)p74)(PSedB)RHoi]ga5114 TDncanbam 

3 RIB- HRSBI(IG(n(CD)PF)[GZItaB0PMthak5t14 L Cummfait (&) 

4 71235- BEACON FLIGHT (275) (D) (The H^rtfrvi Partnadfo) BDeHaan 6 fl 4-. CLtemfryn 

-4daclsrad- 

BEmNG: 64 tts Em, 155 todan Jockey, 3-1 Brecon Htfirt, 7-1 SaB^p. 

1996 DarirNghtingatati f) Q JOabcme86far(OSherwad) 4rsr 
FORM GUIDE 

Local trainer Paul Mchctite, who ako has charge of Gatatasari Jane and Mutual Agyee- 
ment can comptata a trebfa wfth MIS EM, even ff she is makng her ftet appearance 
in handcap company. The mare won totr oH tha reel test form, two over counn and rfe- 
tance, betore Ifridng Go ftetive three lengths too good in a slowly run three-runner race 
at Atotree In May Nfohcfla wl have her fit despite a «o-day absence Ireflan Jockey won 
eight to ■ row teat season, seven of them over fences, and he oodd gwe Mrs Em plenty 
to do even A he does hue to concede the mare 10b Beacon FBgltt went to test time 
up last form, at Huntfrigdoa and Is reported to good shape tor ha first raca since Janu- 
ary. SeBap won at Pluirpton and was placed In hta five other starts last term but Maid 
prater softer ground. Selection: AAS EM 

OftlK. J. PIKE AND SONS CELEBRITY FLAT RACE 

"Ml 1m 2f 

1 500305 ATTARfKHp^ (AtenliterphyJ MaAKjng4 T20 MdkSWkfl 

2 Donv HHAA (J* f i) (ftejmcnj fodh) □ Nctaeon B 12 D Jobnltan 

3 025501 FXTHB1DAN pS) (1^ [Pfcs G^ Ketoreyl Gay KBlwsy B 12 0 UvylCkq 

4 4£W0 iE KNOWS THE RULES (J14) (J Herwood) R Budder 5 B 0 BobBucUcr 

5 03*03/ N0BLE1Y(USA) (J21) (D)(l*S CyrthaWafcv) R Ahar ® T20 Hobart Ateer 

0 65400 RWHOM4CE(27J(A*s3AVHp )Bakfrto9 DO. CtteBaldk« 

7 SAMNORFI LD (J3t) (l*BSAMac&hBrnl NTv»tovOares6t20...-John Fancoroa 

0 38203 ST»TAJACKp)(D) (Ms ME Starts Dttnh 9 CO Mary Oordorrttefowi 

9 TAKE UY SIDE (313) (titea Rttecs) M J Roberta 5 12 0 -Utea Robert* 

V 440000 TART HB A HALF G2) (Pfijmsora) M fflman S V. 0- — - BBSMtii 

II WHSTL0IG /6JFUS (JZ15) (Aryunad PBrtran^ NTVnrtan-tteiBSS COJ 1 Scutiaaore 

C WHOO OF THOUGHT rt(J58)(WimJ Farm) P Charring* 6 120 Gerega Btnghara 


LUDLOW 


HYPERION 

2-20 Prairie Minstrel 2JS0 Miners Rest 3J20 
Robert’s Toy (nb) 3w50 Rustic Gent 420 Raga- 
muff 4J0 Northem Starlight 5^0 Diamond Half 

GOING: Good to Arm (Fam in a tew ptecas) 

• PSght-hand caurseb Chaaa cause h» shteper bends toan hur- 
cflaecoureK 

• Racecourse is north-west ol town off A4S Ludkw ndway ste- 
oon (Hereford - Shrswebuy Cr») is 2 mbs way: ADUtSSiOrt 
Ctob £14 (accorrpartied urx5er-16s tree); Mtersafls £9; Course £5. 
CAR PARK: Free. 

• LEADING TRAINERS: M Pipe - » whnars term 78 rimers ^ves 
a success redo of 250%. □ Nfchotson 17-63 [27^. K Betty 1&€6 
042%) P Hobbs 12-50 (203%) 

• LEADING JOCKEYS: A Maguire - 20 wins, B6 ridas (2DB%) II 
A Ftttgentid n-64 (172%) G Wyttna B-77 (U7%) N WUOamaonB- 
45(178%) 

• FAVOURITES: 165 wins, 40 races fW2%) 

BU NKERB3 FIRST TIME: None. 

f ooR I HALFORD JUVENILE NOVICE HURDLE 
“ u l (CLASS E) £3,000 added 3YO 2m 

1 3 BERTLLIUM (21) (BF) M Rpe ti) B CMaotte 

2 JAWOUtV R Hftdjps ti ) 2 L_JHwil(7) 

3 2 KlNa30Mao>BtOR(Ba)WCiaytirfi RJohreon 

4 22 PRA0O£MWSTRB-(U5A)n^RD**«t)12_-JCo*oty 

s 5 UfEETANDSe W RHoinehaad 1)12 ®ny Lyons 

6 POfNIEFWE|ffl(Hra9JHfcti)7 K Wfltetrecn 


BRIG HTON 


HYPERION 

2.10 Absalom's Lad 2L40 Montano 3.10 Haditti 
a in Afety Rain 4.10 Sword Arm 4.40 Clro’s Peart 


DRAW ADVANTAGE Low best far Sf & 81 

s Ckw 21 ‘* a 

Essaaggag"* 


PYECOMBE MEDIAN AUCTION MAID- 
.10 Sf STAKES (CLASS E) £4,025 added 
2Y0 7f 

•BSALOMTS LAD Piters 90 - Tttifan g 

050 ARCANE STAR A Ja rva 30- -- SOmme5 

-sSSSite^: 

-■EgSsgs==SB 


-fidatttnd- 

BET7BIG: 2-T Fcfrtt Hns, M PJaWa MtettaL 3-1 Baryttn. M Kteg- 
dom &nparor, 5-1 Waat And See, 14-1 Jayanmay 

to en COURT OF HILL AMATEUR RIDERS 
4,w l HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS F) £3^00 
added 2m 4f 

1 4544-6 LAKE Of LDUGHREApA) (CD) (BF) K Batey7 127_ 

Mr R WNdqr (5) B 

2 3BP4 NCH EMPBTOT (2^ (CO] ACatral 7T23JlrA WWis (7) 

3 -334U FBnnCK M (CD) R Hodgaa ti) 12 0 tt J Crowley (7) 

4 012212 MOffiUO (B) (D; 3F) M pipQ 13 TI 7 HrGBtttt^ 

5 23F232 KDBjOOH GALE (21) Iks Mi Brans 911 S- 

MrEWBwHt(7)B 

6 2PPP3- RYTDNR19I(173)(Q UsSOdelC 113 

Mr EBattingMn (!) 

7 5-1UF3 IHNSISR£BT(17)(D) PHctteSTI 3 Mr R WUgar (7) 

B M66I- JHALFREZ1(1H7) (D) ABarrowSTl l._JtrOUd4nfl(7) 

9 64344 THlAPORIOr (5) R Snpscn 8 ti) II — UrAMkktton (7) 

-gete da wd- 

BBTWG: 2-1 Maatmo, 6-1 LMn Of Lnighra), Wntogb Gate, 7-1 Inch Em- 
pem; Fanarick, Jhai Frazi, B-1 UtoW Real, 10-1 Others 

|Q On I FARMERS STORES HANDICAP HURDLE 

(CLASS D) £3,700 added 2m 

1 1-2122 ROeSTrSTOr(1S)(D){BF) UPipeBCQ — CMaudaB 

2 U22-38 PSO BRATTHWAITE (Q (CD) Ifrss P Whtifc 5 11 4 

J Gaktetete (7) 

3 1HP3- SHEHWOOOBCfY(432)(CD) KBafcySn 2/mManwon 

4 SOWS SQURESOCCASKHT R QriB4 T06RJcteac»i B 

— 4 (teetered— 

BETTMOrM Rotrarfs toy; 6-2 Squha"* Occasion, 3-1 Sharwood Boy; 
74 Ftany BraBtanka. 


til 5D BALLASHiA [IQ B Paflng 0 9 TSpntaaT 

H CHMJN JFtecWtefJsaS-. A Whelan P) 4 

12 26002 JUSti»UN , (57)CDwyer99 KRttm8 

-tzdadved- 

Berrwa M ShwsniBh, 3-i MW, 4-1 Sipratary, 8-1 AfOOB Six, 
12-1 Browning, Dancing Gray, 15-1 BatireOa, 20-1 olhan 

f o ~ A ~ n l aldrington nursery handicap 

(CLASS E) £4,025 added 2YO 7f 

1 06001 PRAETOnANGOLD(2QRHaami97 — DanaCNaMI 

2 064434 OH SO EASY (7) B Meehan 9 5 MDfofanitlSB 

3 350K MONDWOftlSA)(D)PCote94 TQatanA 

4 500 CAROUSE (18) MChamon» 4 J Raids 

5 6660 HCWU- INTERVIEW WMOrannen 9 3 RPertrenS 

6 500 RADAR (31) M Jans 91 ROodtta«2 

7 000040 SERGEANT BV (20) PMkhel 90 RFfnodr(3)fl 

8 300020 UP THE WALL P) John Berry 8 C _JCk*n14 

S 05020 C0LH8B. (RC Britten BC RMuMnmil 

til am LAUR9TSLAO pOi QJj GliaWsSU — PaulBddary 10B 

n rates sassy p7) a junta » sn www is 

tt 06600 BALANroHT7)BPttng8B TSpnlte7 

13 22450 LITTLE TtflffiLER (2q SMxxfrnan 07 JtftBontt 

14 30030 THE HWKWAaE LADY (IQ mil Cannon 87 

Candy Mantes 

tt 000040 ARGUMailXnVE04)SDD*64 J F Egan 15 

« 00664 MBS MUFFETT £0) P Mooney 82 Ifarite Dwyw 17 

V nn««n M0T9CIA0U1EP) M fompidns 8 0 __M Hanry tflav 

tt 000 UfClAN (22) Sr M Pteacctt7 13 .GBardwaBIO 

-iSrtedand- 

ffinwG: 7-2 Laureate Lad. 5-1 Pnatorian Gold, 7-1 NBa> Mo&aB, 8-1 
Moataiia, 10-1 RKtec Saeqr, 14-1 Ob So Easy, Uttie TcnaUar, 1 tel oto- 
ars 


fl GARDEN AWARD MAIDEN STAKES 
J (CLASS D) £4^550 added 2YO 1m 

0 ANGSTROM PQU Skate 90 J Raid 2 

0 aUmBSUap2}Dnmii0BaB0 SOownt! 

0 BWEASMU-P2) JAmdd9D MarinDwyws 


JO cni CASTLE SELLING HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS G) £3^500 added 2m 

1 13534/ SHUNS CMEFpBI)fJ)R Hodgaa 0 1113 CMaoda 

2 634Q9I RUFFLES (5) (CD) M Chapmai til II 9 .WNBriMngten 

3 654423 N0RH£RN OPTlieST (90) (D) B Lkawlyn 9 11 6 

M (kma (7) 

4 400PP £W¥S OF1»JM3ram(II)MB9 Orkl 0JM _JCulr* 

5 53PU4P HALHAU TAWI (12) W HMamers7h 0.. -A Dewing (7) 

0 5F-P45 RUSTIC GHtT (31) (D) D BiashBl 9 ti) 13 — JRKtaanagh 

7 45053/ BROWN SAUCE (834) (DJJDb Sbb fl tiJ9 

MrRWakteyB 

8 POMS ANOTHBtONE TO NOTE (24) H Iteraa S ti) 0 -8 CUnan 

9 346F& nSNDCMMffiN(74P90Mn7 VO RJohnmB 

-B declared - 

lUfanun aetyt fflst Tiw tondkxp veigH: Anottsrora fc AbteSsf 12b, 
Irish DammQst Gb 

BETTI HO: 3-1 Rrrpplu. Martoera Optimbt, UanBnp Ctifet 51 Hafim 
tteiw ftwacGTH*, 15-1 Dajaor Tbundre Irish Dondnion, 12-1 othare 

Ah] HAZL1N DOORS NOVICE HANDICAP 

HURDLE (CLASS E) E3JW0 added 2m 
5f 110yds 

1 *B TWJGHTSlSP<UaA)(»MPpa511 tt CUauKto 

2 5203 BUIXRNT OUTBURST (m(Bl) Uss S Mon 7 US 

NUMtawonV 

3 434-FP KHAUXHOUN (B) & J Barton BI 4 11 4 — JR Kmnagb 

4 0GO2O DOWTTH1.TDM (13) H Hsynes 7 11 2 — R Thornton (3) 

5 55QG RAGAIIlflT pi) P HTCbs 0 11 1 GTbnnay 

6 0-1331 SAUCY NUN (17) (D) P HWt 5 til 11 EHuttwndp) 

7 04302 SWSraSEMJKmPBoinn4til7— ^-RJoboconB 

B 81461 DAUPMI BUEU (14) (pD) J M Bradey 11 ti>7 — J 

IBaa V Roberta (7) 


4 22 HADtTHpQD Malay 90 RHteaS 

5 4 HGH TENSION £J9A) £9) PC* 90 TCMnafl 

6 STAGE WHSPBJ Lad Hurtingdun 9 0 DbhOT4bB7 

7 00 MNTBIT1AE (44) G Leata 9 0 Pad Eddery 3 

8 0 ZXDA(99) GLMDBS90 .ACtark9 

B LITTLE CHARMER R Rme 6 9 _QBanhml4 

-gdadated- 

BErnNS: *JS Hadtt. 3-1 Hgfi tenilm, M Stapa WWapte M AagHma. 
15-1 Wtatartna, 33-1 oUnre 

RACE HILL SELUNG HANDICAP 
(CLASS G) £3,000 added 1m 2f 

1 032030 R4SS4CE CHEH’TMG (74) SDotr* ®0 TQ*10 7 

2 tUM SAFECRACXHt (17) (0) C Unlock 4 DOJI Adams 13 V 

3 335600 BtDMNGAWVpq M Tmplcfrw 3 9 9 DBka»1SV 

4 005000 DANCS WITH HOOtiES p^flflDFIwieh Date 5 8 0— 

KftfcolO 

5 364300 MISTY RAIN (16) B Hta 3 94 HHBaU 

6 S446A SURPRBEEVBITp^ WGH‘Eaner39 2 

; 0 McGaffln (7) 17 

7 300000 PKXiAirr(4l) Ladlirtihgdan ti)92 J Raid 18 

B 42006 ' SODA POP (51) (O QLMoaa3B1l— CredyMsnii14Y 

8 403004 UUUI FRANCHISE (2&) (C) (D) Rfta«r4Bffl 

Dana Ottafl 11 

til 21/08 NAR80MK (405) B Mclteti E B & MTbbtwUHJ 

11 066063 LOCHLASSp7)SHbodb386 NtteySB 

tt 426664 WnH0UTFRBJDSp2) JFSfch+tejea384 

Jt WhfltaD {3} 5 

tt -00003 CABCHAHGE BLUE 09)TJ Negate 584 _..TSpiata 4 

14 030054 Sa£CTSTAnpB)AJ0wB384 £ Drown* 8 V 

tt 000060 FANCY DESIGN (H) P hfetal 483 RFbaacta(3)2 

fl 00200 MHBOHVISIIUStt (29) MMjttpndf 592 NVtotoyU 

17 400000 JUffla SCHOLAR (Z^GL Moth 40 Norite 6 

fl -05000 DEEVEE (1^ (C) C Banstesd S B 0 CRuBarlS 

« 000-04 MSXM HBGHTS (IQ KBiataSBO DOTkmohMl 

20 000030 XBtOV PROTEGE (IQ GL MooteS 7 tt^MHteRym 9 V 
-20decto*d- 

BETTWtttl HWyBMn 7-J Miteftanchtea; B-1 LocMtefl 1M fflaaga 
Creeping, Soda Pop, Cabeharoa Btaa, 1M mhautFteak, IMotture 


9 RWI! HUJSWICK(iq JNngBDO _JCuDoty 

1) U050P- OUT OF THE BUIE (107) M BMay 5 ti] 0 „-S Wynne 

-10 declared - 

Mfrdnan Might 10sL Due tmteap mighc HBSwcA gat 5b, Out Of Ttt 
aua9w«x 

BOTP/6: 4-1 1 fl a a l ifc, 52 Bfatart Qutomt. 51 RagareuB, 81 KhaBrtioan, 
7-1 Sancy lh*v Sweat Cteaaux, Dauptdn Btao, 81 others 

A cnl GRETE NOVICE CHASE (CLASS E) 
£4,100 added 2m 4f 

1 -3U8B2 GBBIE (10) P) J DShaa 7 fl 5. — UUraal Brennan p) B 

2 -25TO4 CROCXNAMOHBJ-ftttKBtimwteerBtiitt — RBataroy 

3 2/P3P- IIANVULANE (281) Ms C Back 7 fl tt &Wymw 

4 FHK MOSSMGER (915) R Sfrryxte tt ti) 12 .MrAUkfcfgfan 

5 TI Fl -2 NORTHERN STCARUGHT (10) (D)Mf^» 6 til 12.C Haute 

6 tt2fl- SPWKLWG SPRING t1K0(D|KBatoy 6 tttt 

— HWBbmre 

-Sdedarad- 

BETTWCfc 515 NDfttiem StartgW, 11-4 SpwUhg Spring, 5-1 Qtam, 20- 
1 Croda a atohM. 25-1 Memtem, 651 Moeatoga 

[coni CLL1N INTERMEDIATE NATIONAL HUNT 
I FLAT (CLASS H) £1,500 added 2m 

1 51- DIAMOND HAH (1ST) (QKBurie 4 TI 1>_B MeGam (7) 

2 AUTUMN BLUNDS1 ACand 5 11 4 -Jllchaal Branran (3) 

3 8 THE KERRrLBDGBO (168) NCtance4H3M Scales (7) 

4 CONE ON UA1MA K Bnclgwatar 5 ti) tt RMaaaay (3) 

-4dedared- 

ffimNG: 1^ Dtanod HM, 11-2 Tha Kerry ladgand, 51 Coma On Uaan- 
raa, 12-1 Aohnn Bkndac 


i fTl HANNINGTONS OF BRIGHTON UMIT- 
ED STAKES (CLASS D) £4^00 added 1m 

1 3BOT TOUJOtKS RMBtA (2^ (CD) Jftraca796 

G De ntate 3 

2 10300 S*fORO ARM p9) (D) RCSwtan 393 TSprteaZV 

3 -30000 UUHANMS (51) G L Vtxxd 4 90 Candy Morris 9 

4 60566 SECRET 8PRBIG(19MP)P Hedger 5 80 fl Ow e aaay (3)5 

5 205002 SHAMAIK: (22) S Vfooda 5 9 0 J Rofo 8 

6 104335 DtiiCB-fn) BUfeSBTl MMte4 

7 50- SO GAUBS (FR) (37) H Hannon 3 B 11 ,DaneOHeB7 

0 -23100 UNDERCOVER AG ENT (IB) J DutopBBB T Orion 6 

0 020033 VANBHIiKJ TT5CX (USA) (74) H Cadi 3 8 8 JC Pation 1 B 

-9dedarad- 

BETTING: 51 Secret Spring, 52 llnderoreer Agart, 51 VantoNag THck, 
51 Tbujoora RMsm, Dunda), 7-1 Shamenfo, 51 Sword Am, 251 often 


A Aol FRIENDS OF QUEEN'S PARK AP- 
PRENTICE HANDICAP (CLASS ^£4^025 
added 1m3fl96yds 

1 40615 OPHTABUFF (13) (CD) (BF) GsyKetewayeS n 

jWMnaonS 

2 134004 ORO^ PEARL p24) (D) MTbmf*hs396 PCtarta S)2 

8 033520 SHAHBADARB(«)pF)SDl»3B3 douUM4 

4 OWn RANDOM KINDNE5S (20) H hjian 4 g i JRawtateS 

5 004344 NEWPORT KMGHT (20) (0) RAMuslSS til 

— P Rtadmma P) g 

0 355360 LOOKWGFORARAJNBOfl (17){CD) Bob Jones985 

Gaasna Jones[7)7 

7 402212 SAPPHBESONm(qPCIaria583 _9CBiSte(tt1 

8 003012 ffiWITCHNGUffiY(2S)P)DArtittn)t37«) 

.... KtaberiayKart5 

9 606031 BE TRUE (22) (CO) G Lltoas37 til — J^Bristend(5)3 

-Bdedteed- 

MMaun waKyit Tisf fflb ft* handcap weftAC Bettflcrirtgiady Tsf 50, 
Be True ?tt 2ft 

BETTING: IMRBMtortKJndllW*, Newport Krdght, 51 BaTnia, 7-1 Sip- 
pfrlra Son, 51 Opera BtA Cfrc’a Peeri, 70-1 BewftdtegLte^ 12-1 oth- 
ers 


CRICKfT 


Australian 
players may 
go on strike 

Talks between the Australian 
Cricket Board and the Aus- 
tralian players' association over 
rights and salaries broke down 
yesterday and a players' strike 
now possible. 

The ACB chief executive, 
Mai Speed, believed that the 
board was totally justified in re- 
jecting a proposal on wages and 
conditions from the Australian 
Cricketers* Association. 

The Association president 
Tim May, a fonner Tfest play- 
er, said his group bad been 
seeking a meeting with the 
board for several weeks and 
requested the ACB to reveal its 
financial position. 

The association says crick- 
eters are not receiving a big 
enough percentage of profits 
made from domestic Sheffield 
Shield and other matches. It 
wants higher payments for 
Shield players in particular, 
many of whom earn only around 
£10,000 per season. 

The two parties met for 
about two hours on Tuesday 
night and May said the associ- 
ation presented its proposal 
over terms and conditions to 
the board at the end of that 
meeting. He said a further 
meeting yesterday afternoon 
between the parties lasted only 
30 seconds;, enough time for the 
board to read a statement to the 
association officials. 

“They entered the room and 
read from a statement, basical- 
ly saying the negotiations were 
concluded,’’ May said. “We’re 
extremely disappointed." 

May would not rule out 
strike action. “It’s an option,” 
He said. “It's something no 
one particularly wanted to think 
about prior to this meeting." 

Speed said the board feels that 
the association demands could 
put the “future of Sheffield Shield 
cricket at ride and affect dub 
cricket throughout the country." 
# Sri Lankan cricket faced a 
scandal yesterday over an alle- 
gation that a cricket board of- 
ficial had asked for money from 
a television firm for broadcast- 
ing rights. Sports Minister S B 
Dissanayake said the Board of 
Control for Cricket in Sri Lan- 
ka should launch an inquiry af- 
ter television firm WorldTel 
claimed an official had de- 
manded $100,000 (£630,000) 
for exclusive rights to all in- 
ternational matches in Sri Lan- 

TODAY’S FIXTURfS 


Football 

7-30untase staled 
EUROPEAN CUP-WINNERS’ CUP 
SECOND ROUND FIRST LEG 
lYamw IL (Nh) v Ctntore (80S) — — 
Other ties: Germinal Biaron (Befl v VtB 
Stuttgart (&*1 (530): Lokomotiv 
vKMMSsporf 

v Vicenza (W (00; Real Btes iSp) 
Copenhagen (Dan): ABC Athens ion v Stum 
Moa (Fr) v Stem Pn*r**) (Cl 

55ma^^ ,StoWn,Vta * , 

FAI NATIONAL LEAGUE Premier DMatorc 
Dunttafc v Drotfoecta UM (745) 

PONTIUS LEAGUE Premtar Okrtetan Barm 
vUwrpod pa. League Cus Grora> Three: Der- 
by v Waste fTDJ (TO Basebal Grown. 

FA YOUTH CUP Tlttal quaSfyfng round: 
Qraa Watering Hovere v Kings IjflVi 

Basketball 

BUOWBSER LEAGUE: Leicester Rktera v Da* 
&y Storm BO) 

Speedway 

individual: tt-Lapper. ipswicti (730). 
Other sports 

DARTS: wold Pate Ch&mpwwrtp (Bognor 

SNOOKER: Bournemouth Grand Prt* 
(Bounemoutoj. 

TENNIS; Maureen Comoty Trophy. G8 
womans u-2is v US womens U-2U (Mbn- 
chesfor^ OrabarA tour event ntankto) 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

120m 

The amount in dollars 
(£75m) that the US Soc- 
cer Federation will earn 
from a new sponsorship 
deal with Nike. Under the 
agreement, the sports- 
wear manufacturer is 
backing the USSFfe Pro- 
ject 20KX its plan to boost 
the game in the US with 
the akn of winning foe 
World Cup by foe end of 
the next decade. 
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Liverpool fans unite 
in disillusionment 



A pensive Roy Evans, driven to distraction by Liverpool^ faffings, suffers in Strasbourg 


Liverpool’s abject 
performance in 

Strasbourg fuelled 
growing concerns that 
something is seriously 
wrong with the red 
machine . 

Guy Hodgson spent 
yesterday on Merseyside 
talking to fans losing 
patience with the club’s 
manager, Roy Evans. 

The face was Horrid and the 
eyes had the dewy look of a man 
holding back the tears of 
disappointment- “Tin disillu- 
sioned." he said unnecessarily 
because his body language 
spoke of graver emotions. 

This was not Roy Evans, al- 
though this description was 
appropriate for the tortured 
features that had addressed 
the BBC's cameras at the end 
of Liverpool’s Uefa Cup tie in 
Strasbourg. This was a sup- 
porter, who was numbing his 
sorrows in a pub 100 yards 
from Anfield. 

“Just like that," he had said, 
as be entered. “Strasbourg 
went through our defence like 
a gate,” and he opened and shut 
the door twice to illustrate the 
point- “Roy Evans says he’s dri- 
ven round the bend by the 
players. He should try wasting 
his wages on them-" 

At the memorial to the vic- 
tims of Hillsborough, the sen- 
timents were similar. “The 
defence was crap," a middle- 
aged man said, “and so much 
for Paul Ince. He was supposed 
to bring steel to the team, bat 
he’s gone missing in Europe 
against Celtic and now Stras- 
bourg. The Guv’nor? Don’t 
make me laugh." 

If there was any consolation 


for Evans as he contemplated 
an unhappy 3-0 defeat in 
France, it was that the anger of 
his supporters appeared to be 
heading in the direction of the 
players. At least for the mo- 
ment, his managerial aptitude 
was not being questioned. 

Which makes a change , but, 
almost certainly, a temporary 
one. It has become a cliche; on 
Liverpool's local radio stations 
to hear someone say; “Evans 
has lost the players’ respect," 
while his tactics and spending 
are frequent objects of scorn. 
The consensus on Merseyside 
is Evans wfll either step down 
or be sacked unless the team 
win something (and they do not 


Roy Evans’ record as 
Liverpool manager 

Appointed: January 1994 

1994- 95 League; 4ch 
League Cup: Winners 
(beat Bolton 2-1); 

FA Cup: 6th round 
(lost 2- 1 to Tottenham) 

1995- 96 League: 3rd 
League Cup: 4th round 
(lost 14) to Newcastle): 

FA Cup: Rnal 

(lost 1-0 to Manchester United) 

1996- 97 League: 4th 
League Cup: 5th Round 
(lost 2-1 to Middlesbrough) 

FA Cup: 4th Round 

Host 4-2 to Chelsea) 

European Cup-Winners’ Cup: 
Semi-final (lost 3-2 on 
aggregate to Paris Sc-Germain) 


mean the Coca-Cola Cup) this 
season. As they had said in the 
pub, almost as a one: “Shergar s 
got more chance in the Derby." 

Ninth in the Premiership 
and, barring a near miracle at 
Anfield in a fortnight, out of the 
Uefa Cup, the sense of disillu- 
sioameat swirling round the city 
is profound. The more so be- 
cause the £1 lm Evans spent in 
the summer on Ince. Oyvind 
Leonhardsen, Karlheinz Riedle 


and Danny Murphy was ex- 
pected to transform a nearly 
team into the real thing 
In theory, a side that had 
lacked resolution should have 
bought a backbone with those 
purchases, but so far the limp- 
ness that marked the perfor- 
mances of the previous two 
seasons has lived on. 

Even Evans seems to have 
reached a limit In the past he 
has protected his charges, 
pleading for patience, but on 
Wednesday bis frustration 
boiled over. “It’s the same old 
story ” he groaned, “and it’s dri- 
ving me round the bend Tm the 
man in charge, I make the de- 
cisions, but I can’t go out there 
to kick the ball for them. 

“You can’t defend like that 
in Europe - or in any compe- 
tition. I know they’re better 
than that, and they do, too. The 
heart is there but we have got 
to look at ourselves and try to 
find out where we have gone 
wrong as a team. We have to de- 
cide what is our best side.” 

Ah, the best side. Support- 
ers deride the players for their 
attitude but despair at the lack 
of tactical direction. Evans has 
oscillated between four and 
five in the defence so far this 
season and neither has looked 
that convincing. 

Against Everton he tried a 
fiat back four and lost 2-0 while 
the attempt to plug the gaps with 
an extra man in Strasbourg 
looked shamboBc. The space be- 
hind the wing-backs, Jason 
McAteer and Stig Inge 
Bjornebye, was probed persis- 
tently by the French side who 
were aided by a lack of width 
among Liverpool’s central three. 

Tommy Smith, who won the 
European and two Uefa Cups 
with Liverpool in the Seventies 
and is now a commentator for 
local radio, despaired at the lade 


of learning. “Look at Man- 
chester United," he said. “They 
got used to playing in Europe 
and are getting better eacb 
year, but not Liverpool They're 
not good enough. You don’t 
have so many bad results if you 
are a good side. 

“They don’t look too bad up 


front or in midfield, but in de- 
fence they are absolutely awful. 
4-4-2 is a better formation than 
this back five. The wing-backs 
get caught out of position, 
while the three centre-halves 
hold hands in the middle in- 
stead of going out to cover." 

Chris Lawler, part of Liv- 


erpool's 1973 Uefa Cup win- 
ning team, echoed Smith’s sen- 
timents. “Liverpool’s defence 
did not look right and they were 
under pressure from the first 
whistle," he said. “It seems to 
be a combination of things 
from a lack of confidence to a 
lack of consistency." 


Photograph: Mike Egerron/Empics 

E vans has harked on about 
his side’s inconsistency for two 
years and, to an extent, has con- 
quered the problem. No longer 
sampling highs and lows, at 
present Liverpool are just av- 
erage. And at a dub which was 
once a byword for success, there 
is no greater condemnation. 


Little ‘close’ to a signing 


Chelsea tie under threat 


Paul Gascoigne’s long-term 
future at Rangers was still un- 
clear last night as Aston Villa 
pondered over whether to step 
up their bid to prise the England 
midfielder away from Ibrox. 

Gascoigne's agent, Mel 
Stein, confirmed that be has 
had further talks with the Vil- 
la chairman, Doug Ellis, ou El- 
lis's return from the the goalless 
draw with Athletic Bilbao on 
Wednesday. 

Brian Little, the V31a man- 
ager, bad previously indicated 
that any deal to bring players 
to the club would have to wait 
until the Uefa Cup date was out 
the way. However, he indicat- 
ed yesterday that there could be 
a signing very shortly. “1 said be- 
fore the weekend that there 


might be a signing this week and 
that statement still stands. 
There might be something. 
The chairman and I will sit 
down and talk aboul things over 
the next 24 hours.” 

But any move to brmg Gas- 
coigne back to the Premiership 
and give an added spur to Vil- 
la's European campaign appears 
to be on bold until Gascoigne's 
intentions are known. 

Stein said: “I have spoken to 
Doug Ellis today and he has 
asked the same questions as 
everybody else. Everyone wants 
to know whether Paul wants to 
leave Rangers and there is no 
point in anybody doing anything 
about it until we do. 1 know 
Rangers want him to stay. Whi- 
ter Smith spoke to me this week 


confirming he wants him to 
stay." 

After Gascoigne’s virtuoso 
display in last Saturday’s 7-0 de- 
feat of Dunfermline, Smith 
said then that only when his 
chairman. David Murray, had 
received a bid of £4Jm would 
a possible transfer be discussed. 

Ellis and other Premiership 
chairmen must uow decide 
whether to follow up their inter- 
est with an offer that could tempt 
Gascoigne to quit the Scottish 
champions. One of the dubs 
linked with the player. Crystal 
Palace, look to have ruled them- 
selves out Steve Coppell, the 
manager, confirmed that he 
made an enquiry four or five 
weeks ago, but feels that money 
would be a stumbling block. 


Banks backing 
all-seat stadiums 

Ibny Banks, the Minister for 
Sport, has confirmed that the 
Government has no plans to 
bring back terracing to football 
grounds. He said there would be 
noreviewofiheTiqforReportreo- 
ommeodation of all-sealers stadi- 
ums in the top two divisions. 

Speaking at a conference on 
the financing of dubs, be said: 
“The quality of facilities 
throughout these divisions rank 
with the best in the world and 
give us a head start in our bid 
for the 2006 Worfd Cup." 

He added: “The Govern- 
ment has no plans to review the 
Taylor Report’s recommenda- 
tions which identified all-seating 
as the factor Much contributed 
most to spectator safety." 


Ruud Gullit fears that he and his 
Chelsea players could be forced 
to spend an extra day in Trom- 
so if today’s Cup-Winners’ Cup 
tie is postponed until tomorrow 
because of a saturated pitch at 
the Alfheim Stadium. 

The Chelsea squad had to 
train indoors following their ar- 
rival last night in the Norwegian 
town 200 miles north of the 
Arctic Code. And at the airport 
the party had to pick their way 
through more than a foot of 
snow in order to move the 150 
yards from the runway to the 
airport terminal. 

The covers and undersoil 
healing have done their job in 
keeping the snow off the sur- 
face, but the price has been that 
the top of the pitch is ab- 


solutely saturated and, in Gul- 
lit’s view, seemingly unplayable. 
“They have covered it but it 
doesn’t look like a pitch to me," 
he said. 

"Perhaps tomorrow it will be 
different, and of course we 
want to play - there has to be 
a game and I know Tromso 
have put in a lot of hard work. 
But if the referee tries to 
bounce the ball and it just sits 
there and doesn’t bounce, be- 
cause it’s so wet, then you sim- 
ply can’t play " 

The Uefa observer, Jurgen 
Wemer of Germany, was due to 
fly in late this evening and an 
inspection is planned for this 
morning. If he rules that the 
pilch is unplayable then Chelsea 
could be forced to stay until Fri- 


day to get the game played, al- 
though the decision might be 
taken to start again - perhaps 
in Oslo - in two weeks' time, 
putting the second leg back un- 
til the next round of European 
matches in late November. 

Tromso officials remain con- 
fident that the match would go 
ahead, with around 100 volun- 
teers drafted in to clear the 
stands and terraces to allow the 
capacity 6,438 crowd to get in. 

Johnny Ingebrigtsen, the 
club spokesman, said: “We had 
crossed our fingers that winter 
might not come until next 
week, but it arrived on Sunday. 
We're quite sure, though, there 
will be a game." 

Martin Upton - 
tromso 


New batch of French players fail drug tests 


Redknapp closes 
on Frenchman 


The French football federation 
indicated yesterday that more 
players had recently failed dope 
tests, but declined to reveal the 
names of the players or the sub- 
stances involved. 

The FFF were not expected 
to elaborate until testing of B 
samples had been completed. 
“Followi ng multiple tests re- 
cently ordered by the FFF, it 
seems that the results of some 
tests have revealed banned 
substances in the urine of some 
players." the FFF said in a state- 
ment 

The French sports daily 
L 'Equips said yesterday that the 


new tests involved three play- 
ers. who allegedly took steroids. 
L'Equipe added that a judo 
fighter was also involved. 

The French First Division 
team Le Havre announced ear- 
lier this month that their strik- 
er Cyrille Pbuget had failed a 
test for the banned steroid 
□androlone. 

Last season, the Lille mid- 
fielder David Garcion was sus- 
pended for nine months for 
taking the same drug. 

The FFF said they would 
“launch an emergency plan to 
fight doping" if the tests were 
confirmed. 


Coca-Cola has refused to 
confirm whether they are about 
to end their sponsorship of the 
Scottish League Cup. The com- 
pany has invested over £3m in 
the competition over the past 
four years, but their present 
deal expires after the 30 No- 
vember final between Celtic 
and Dundee United. 

Bell’s has already with- 
drawn their £l0m backing of 
the League programme fol- 
lowing uncertainty over the 
proposed breakaway by the 
top 10 dubs. 

The loss of another major 
sponsor would be a further 


blow to the Scottish game, with 
the smaller clubs looking for as- 
surances over their share of fu- 
ture sponsorship deals. 

A Coca-Cola spokesman 
would only say: “Discussions 
about a new contract are on-go- 
ing." 

The former Sweden coach. 
Tommy Svensson. was due to 
meet Benfica officials in Baris yes- 
terday to discuss becoming the 
Portuguese dub’s next manager. 

Svensson told Swedish pa- 
per, daify Expresses he would 
meet Joao Vale e Azevedo, a 
candidate for the next presi- 
dency of Benfica. A vote is due 


to take place on 31 October for 
the position. 

All the candidates have set 
out their plans for the future, 
one of them favouring the for- 
mer England manager Bobby 
Robson as coach, who is still 
employed by Barcelona, 
another putting Coventry's 
Gordon Strachan at the top of 
his list to fill that job. 

“ Benfica are a team in cri- 
sis and there bad been a chaot- 
ic situation at Lhe dub." 
Svensson said. “They’ve already 
burned their chances of winning 
the league.” Benfica are seventh 
in the 18-strong league. 


West Ham expect to complete 
the £400,000 signing of French 
striker Samussi Abou today af- 
ter he flew back to London for 
a medical examination yester- 
day afternoon. 

It will end a three-year trail 
for their manager, Harry Red- 
knapp, who first spotted Abou, 
now 24, playing for his country 
in the Toulon Under-21 tour- 
nament. 

But the front runner from 
Cannes is likely to have to wait 
for his first-team debut a while 
longer than West Ham’s next 
Premiership game at Leicester 
City on Monday nighL 

Redknapp said: "Everybody 
knows wc are short of strikers 
and I’ve been trying to bring 
somebody in to thicken up the 
squad. We’ve kept our eyes on 
this lad since 1 saw him in 
Toulon a few years ago and our 
coach, Frank Burrows, went 
over to France to watch him 
play well against Auxerrc the 
other week." 

Cannes originally put a£lm 
plus price-tag on Abou, but 
have finally accepted West 
Ham's offer after weeks of ne- 
gotiating which included the 
player taking part in training 
with the East London club. 

“It is not a lot of money to 
pay by today’s standards and wc 
are hopeful he will be very good 
value." Redknapp said. 

“But he is coming in as a 
squad player first of ail because 
even with Paul Kitson out in- 
jured we’ve still got John Hart- 


son and Iain Dowie up front." 

The arrival of Abou is ex- 
pected to trigger Ian Moore’s 
return to Nottingham Forest af- 
ter just one substitute appear- 
ance on loan to West Ham. 

Struggling Huddersfield are 
trying to sign former Norwich 
and Welsh international mid- 
fielder Jeremy Goss for a nom- 
inal fee from Hearts. Goss 
played a trial for the First Di- 
vision's basement club yester- 
day but Huddersfield face 
competition from Peterbor- 
ough United for his signature. 

Peter Jackson, the Hudder- 
sfield manager, hopes to make 
two signings by the weekend. 
He also spoke to the 
Southampton striker, Mickey 
Evans about a £700.000 move, 
but he is likely to choose West 
Bromwich Albion. 

Matt Elliott, the Leicester 
centre-back who has been at- 
tracting rave reviews this sea- 
son, wfll soon have to decide 
which country he wants to play 
for. The London-born 28-year- 
old has already been talked 
about as an England possible 
for the World Cup finals next 
year and has been sounded out 
by Scotland because his grand- 
mother was born north of the 
border. 

Today he revealed a third 
option - Northern Ireland, the 
countiy once captained by his 
club manager, Martin O’NeilL 
“My grandfather was bora in 
Northern Ireland, so that's an- 
other possibility," he said. 


Sugar spices lecture with talk of dummies, prune juice and inflation 


They were wincing at 
the FA yesterday as 
they digested Alan 
Sugar’s view of the way 
the game is run. 

The Tottenham 
chairman chose the 
Oxford Union as his 
platform and, as Nick 
Duxbury reports, he did 
not hold back. 

Attendances are up. England 
and Scotland are in the World 
Cup finals, and Alan Shearer 
has been seen kicking a ball 
again. Some would say football 
has never had it so good but not 
Alan Sugar, who painted a 


dark picture of the country's na- 
tional sport for the 200 students 
- some wearing Spurs shirts - 
gathered in the library of the 
Oxford Union on Tuesday. 

Football, he warned, could 
be heading towards financial 
ruin and likened the Football 
Association to "dummies" 
who do not know how to gov- 
ern the game. 

“They [the FAJ don't have 
a clue what is going on in the 
outside world. They’re out to 
lunch. Commercialism has 
completely taken them over,” 
he said. “Lancaster Gate is like 
Madame Tussaud’s. We tell 
our people to keep moving so 
we can tell them apart from 
the dummies,” 

The computer millionaire 


had asked to address the 
Union as one of a series of lec- 
tures which bring together 
people who are ahead of the 
game in their chosen fields. But 
the talk was almost exclusive- 
ly football and it was not just 
the FA who felt Sugar’s whip. 

Club chairmen were criti- 
cised for being greedy and he 
also attacked the “prune juice 
effect" of£L50m from telcvison 
pouring into the game at one 
end and straight out of the oth- 
er. "The money just ends up in 
the hands of agents, in inflat- 
ed transfer fees and in higher 
players’ salaries," be said. 

“All Sky’s money has done 
is satisfy the immediate greed 
of certain dubs. It gives them 
the means today to fix the im- 


mediate problem of bow Lo 
win a game on the Saturday. 
“If we are not careful the 

game will fall away until we just 
have Manchester United play- 
ing Newcastle on TV every Sat- 
urday in different strips. 

“Inflation in football is out 
of control. There will be a big 
collapse somewhere and no- 
body will help them ouL" 
Sugar, who had made his 
fust million by the age of 33. 
faced 90 minutes of question- 
ing during which he agjeed that 
it was not good business to buy 
Les Ferdinand fbr£6m and sell 
Teddy Sheringham for £3 Jm. 

“Pressure brings irrational 
moves," he said. “Under nor- 
mal circumstances we wouldn't 
be as irrational as that and cer- 



Sugan on the attack 


tainly Lcs Ferdinand would be 
the first to admit that he was 
quite astronomically priced." 

Sugar ruled out a return Lo 
Spurs for Paul Gascoigne. “It’s 
like going back to a place 
where you had a good lime on 
holiday, ft’s never the same the 
second time around." 
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Adams quits 

Swansea 

after 13 days 

£ 35 ®§ 

thaiappeared to have revived 
his managerial career. 

Adams announced n 
quitting Swansea after * 

13 days in charge foUowfS 
talkfwith the Wefah clubs 
hoard He was reported to be 

signings had not been niade 
available to halt the dub a sW® 
down the Third Division 

Despite receiving more than 

£500.000 in the summer from 
transfers, Swansea have spent 

only £160,000 on three new 

P,& Adams, who took over 
from the sacked Jan Molby 
after he had made way at the 
Tbamesside club for Kevin 
Keegan and Ray Wilkins, said: 
“I’m bitterly disappointed and 
the worry is that the fans who 
have supported me whole- 
heartedly will feel like 1 ve let 
them down. 

“The past month I have 
not enjoyed. It is unfortunate 
what has happened and it is 
with deep regret that I am 
leaving." 

Nicky Summerbee may also 
be on the move soon, from 
Manchester City to Bolton, 
with Jamie Pollock travelling in 
the opposite direction. 

S umm erbee. however, is 
valued at £2m by City, who do 
not rate the former Middles- 
brough player in the same price 
bracket and wfll want a cash 
adjustment of around £500,000. 
City have also asked about 
taking a second Bolton player 

in exchange. 

Meanwhile, Bolton are giv- 
ing a trial to the Bulgarian in- 
ternational Ilian Kiriakov. The 
midfielder plays for Aberdeen 
and is available at around 
£300.000 but will need a work 
permit, which may prevent the 
Bulgarian's transfer. 

Colin Todd can expect bis 
South African defender Mark 
Fish to make his return as ear- 
ly as Sundays match against 
Chelsea after a knee opera- 
tion that was expected to 
keep him out until the New 
Year. 

Channel 5 and RTE are to 
broadcast live coverage of both 
legs of the Republic of 
Ireland's World Cup play-off 
against Belgium, in Dublin on 
29 October and Brussels on 15 
November. 

- Andrew Martin 

Queue to 
play England 

England will decide during the 
next 48 hours who will be their 
first opponents since qualifying 
for the World Qjp finals - with 
FbrtugaJ and Colombia believed 
to be among front-runners fora 
Wembley date on November 15. 

Glenn HodcOe’s squad have 
now acquired such a high rep- 
utation. that other World Cup 
hopefuls are lining up to test 
their themselves against one of 
Europe’s favourites before next 
summer's finals in France. 

The Football Association 
confirmed yesterday that 32 
teams want to face England on 
one of the six available friend- 
ly international dates between 
now and the end of next May- 
and many of them want to 
come to Wembley in November. 

Portugal were at one time 
thought to be England's first 
choice with Sweden and Norway 
possibly in the running. But 
Colombia, who are one of the 
South American qualifiers, 
could be a better beL 

Suggestions that Portugal - 
who have missed the finals 
after finishing third in Group 9 

- have withdrawn their request 
to meet England next month 
weredeniedby the FA yesterday. 

After the November 15 date 
at Wembley - when eight oth- 
er European sides, including the 
Republic of Ireland, wfll be 
battling it out in the play-offc _ 

^gland are not scheduled to be 
macuon again until February 11 
The Republic of Ireland and 
Wdesare believed to be among 

the countries who want to play 

England then or on later dates 

which are available before the 

fcaK namely M wchI5iA{a 
22, May 23 and May 30. 

— spokesman. Steve 
^^KL^wfllannounce 
^“^sopposhionsoonbut 

nett year, 
°PP° n ^nts won’t be dedd- 

cSp rLfb.- draw ** *■“ 
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Higgins is 
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John Higgins, the world No 2, 
humiliated Made King yester- 
day to reach the Grand Prix 
quarter-finals at Bournemouth. 

The Scot sped to a 5-0 
whitewash of the E ssex left- 
hander in just 58 minutes, Hig- 
gins' Romford opponent scor- 
ing just 11 points in reply. 

Had the world No 20 not 
potted a red and black in the 
£nal frame, he would have 
accumulated the lowest points 

tally in a best-of-ni n e-frajn es 
match - to beat the mark of 
Graham Bradley who scored 
- just eight points against Paul 
Smith in a qualifier for the 1992 

Welsh Open. 

However, the rout goes 
down as the most one-sided 
televised match in the sport’s 
histozy as title favourite Higgins 
racked up 456 points with 
breaks of 67, 54, 55, 54 and 53. 

“I didn't know about the 
record,” Higgins commented 
afterwards. "But it’s obviously 
great to get such a convincing 
victory. Mark didn't really set- 
tle at aO and made it a lot eas- 
ier for me than I expected. 
Beating Quin ten Harm 5-4 in 
the last round after being 4-1 
$)wn was the kick up the back- 
side 1 needed." 

Higgins, winner of the 
International Open in 
Bournemouth 18 months ago, 
now meets either John Parrott 
or John Read for a place in Sat- 
urday's semi-finals. 

“At least I'll be able to play 
football on Sunday morning," 
joked King, the 1994 Grand 
Prix champion. “Every time 1 
played safe, John seemed to 
knock in a long red. But he did 
give me a few chances and had 
1 been on my game, it might 
have been 3-1 or even 2-2 at the 
interval. However, at 4-0 down 
you haven't really got much 
qj^ince of coming back." 

Chris Small reached the 
quarter-finals with a 5-2 win 
over Londoner Alfie Burden. 

Small couldn’t match the 
necord-breakmgaduevement of 
Higgins but was delighted to 
end his wait for another quar- 
ter-final appearance. The 24- 
year-old former bank clerk 
from Edinburgh dropped the 
opening two frames against 
Burden, a former Arsenal and 
Swindon schoolboy footballer. 

Yet he overcame a hesitant 
start to win five frames without 
reply and apprehensively dim- 
jpate the world No 122. 
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TENN IS: EUROCARD OPE N 

Ivanisevic 
loses his 
cool again 


Britain continued to 
make headway in the 
Eurocard Open 
yesterday, with Tim 
Henman taking 
advantage of a painful 
afternoon for Goran 
Ivanisevic, in more ways 
than one. John Roberts 
watched the drama and 
histrionics in Stuttgart. 

Tim Henman advanced to the 
third round of the $2.3m 
(£l.5m) Eurocard Open yes- 
terday here after his oppo- 
nent, Goran Ivanisevic, 
decided it was time to retire to 
the treatment room before his 
tantrums brought disqualifi- 
cation. 

7b be fair, Ivanisevic was 
carrying an injury to his left 
arm and shoulder, ailments 
which also caused him to de- 
fault last Saturday during the 
semi-finals of the ATP Tour 
event in Ostrava. Bnt the 
crowd in Stuttgart’sSchleyer- 
halle, having seen Ivanisevic 
hit several serves timed at 
more than 200 kph, were not 
impressed when he walked to 
the net after 39 minutes and 
handed Henman a match the 
Briton was winning, 6-3, 2-0. 
Spectators booed, whistled 
and shouted “Pfui!" which 
roughly translates as 
“Shame!". 

Before making a painful 
exit, Ivanisevic had tried the pa- 


tience of the I talian umpire, Ro- 
mano Grillotti. The Croat's 
most potent shots were deliv- 
ered in anger -one swing at the 
court breaking his racket, for 
which he received a warning, 
and one ball whacked into the 
rafters, for which he was pe- 
nalised a point Having also 
thrown bis racket past the um- 
pire's chair, Ivanisevic was in 
danger of being shown the 
door. 

“I don't know why I played 
today," Ivanisevic said. 
“Maybe 1 thought [the injury] 
was not going to be so painfuL 
Maybe 1 just wanted to play so 
badly, and then in the end I 
just made myself stupid and 
they were booing me and they 
didn't know why I stopped. I 
just made a mess for nothing. 
I am going now to take an 
MRI [scan], and they are go- 
ing to tell me more [about the 
injury].” 

Having criticised the qual- 
ity of Henman's performance 
the previous day, when he was 
fortunate to prevail in spite of 
a stream of service errors 
against the pro mising young 
German, Tommy Haas, it 
would be churlish not to cred- 
it him for keeping his head 
when Ivanisevic was clearly 
losing his. 

“I suppose it is part of your 
game plan when you play 
Goran. " said Henman, who also 
won their previous match, in 
Sydney in January. “You talk 
about his serve and the way you 
have got to bold on to your 



Goran Ivanisevic str ugg les to control his notoriously volatile emotions during Ms match 
with Tim Henman in Stuttgart yesterday Photograph: Give Bru ns kill/Al [spore 


serve. But one thing you can't 
do is lose out in a mental bat- 
tle. You don't want to be the one 
going crazy, because we all 
know he is capable of doing 
that.” 

The brief, bizarre contest be- 
gan in Ivanisevic’s favour. In an 
opening game which lasted 
eight minutes and contained ax 
deuces, Ivanisevic broke serve 
on his sixth break point Dur- 
ing the change-over, Henman 
was left to cogitate on the fact 
that seven of his 18 first serves 
had landed in the net and two 
double-faults had negated 
three aces. 

“1 think the whole tension in 
both of our minds came from 


the first game," Henman said. 
“It seemed like 1 played a pret- 
ty good game, and be was re- 
ally on to his returns and broke 
me. I sat down and was gone a 
bit mentally. I had lost my 
serve, and against Ivanisevic 
that is quite often the set gone. 
I was trying to contain myself. 
Fortunately I was able to do 
that.” 

.Henman broke back im- 
mediately and sensed Ivani- 
sevic's frustration. “There is 
a role reversal right there," he 
said. “He was obviously hav- 
ing trouble with his serves, 
but a lot of his serves did go 
in. 1 was returning with in- 
terest. And, obviously, I 


served a lot better [than yes- 
terday].” 

Henman broke again, deci- 
sively, for 4-2, and held to love 
after Ivanisevic double-faulted 
to lose the opening game of the 
second set. Henman will today 
play Sweden's Jonas Bjork- 

man. 

The semi-retired Boris 
Becker was eliminated in the 
second round by Richard Kra- 
jicek, 7-6 (12-10). 6-4, a result 
that means old “Boom Boom" 
will be supplanted by Nicolas 
Kiefer as die German No 1. 
Michael Stich is the only oth- 
er German to have overtaken 
Becker in the 12 years since 
Wimbledon 1985. 


RUGBY UNION 


England stung by injuries to Wasps half-backs Gomarsall and King 


Andy Gomarsall and Alex 
King, the first-choice half-back 
pairing at Whsps^mustboth pay 
highly inconvenient visits to 
the operating table today. The 
double injury setback will prove 
troublesome for country as 
well as dub if King fails to re- 
cover in time to mount his ex- 
pected challenge fora place in 


the starting line-up against 
Australia at ‘Rrickenham next 
month. 

King, marginal favourite to 
take over England's outside-half 
duties from Mike Catt has been 
hampered by a minor tear to a 
knee cartOage and was due to un- 
dergo exploratory surgery this 
morning. He has identified 


Wasps' Hemeken Cup quarter- 
final against either Brive orftjn- 
typridd a fortnight on Sunday as 
his comeback match, but wiD be 
fortunate to meet that deadline. 
Ifhemnsesout,hecankissgiQod- 
fcye to his chances of feeing the 
Wallabies a week later. 

GomarsalTs problems are 
more long-term. The scrum- 


half, dropped by England fol- 
lowing a number of patchy dis- 
plays in last season’s Five 
Nations’ Championship, goes 
under the knife to have a disc 
removed from his back and will 
be sidelined fora minimum of 
three months. 

Wasps, the English champi- 
ons, have a ready-made re- 


placement for Gomarsall in 
Martyn Wood, who has been 
outplaying his rival in recent 
weeks. The Londoners wiD prob- 
ably ask Gareth Rees to move 
from full-back to stand-off to 
cover for King. The Canadian 
captain has played most of his 
Tfest nigfry in the No 10 shirt. 

-Chris Hewett 


BASEBALL: WORLD SERIES 


Indians’ mishaps give Marlins a field day 


Florida Marlins managed 
seven runs in the final 
innings against Cleveland 
Indians to take a 2-1 
lead in the World Series. 
Rupert Cornwell looks at 
the extraordinary events 
of the second highest 
scoring game in Series 
history. 


It might get a little colder in 
Gevdand this week, but the 
baseball surely can’t get much 
messier than when the Florida 
Marlins beat die Indians 14-11 in 
game three to take a 2-1 overall 
lead in the 1997 World Series. 

“This was about as ugly a 
game as you’ve ever seen," the 
Geveland manager, Mike Har- 
grove, confessed after his team 
had tied a Series record of three 
errors in a single innings to 
hand the contest to the Marlins. 
The innings in question was the 
ninth- The Indians went into the 


top half tied at 7-7, and with the 
comfort of one of baseball’s 
strongest bull pens. They left it 
at 14-7, a margin that even in 
this Keystone Cops game was 
beyond the ability of the Mar- 
lins to throw away. 

Not since 1936, and the all- 
powerful Yankees of Babe 
Ruth and Lou Gehrig fame, 
had a team managed seven 
runs in the final innings of a 
game. Cleveland replied with 
what in other circumstances 
would have been the rich boun- 
ty of four runs of their own. But 
even if they win the remaining 
two games at Jacob’s Field, they 
will have to return to Miami if 
they are to clinch the best-of- 
seven series, and their first 
world championship since 1948. 

And for any impartial spec- 
tator not boasting Eskimo an- 
cestry, the southern journey 
cannot come a moment too 
soon. The game time tempera- 
ture was charitably announced 
as 49 Fahrenheit (9 Celsius), but 
wind chill made it feel three de- 


grees bekw freezing. Last night's 
game was expected to be cold- 
er stiff The only consolation was 
that snow was not in Ihe forecast. 

Even the numbed fingers of 
fielders cannot account for all 
the mishaps of the second-high- 
est scoring game in Series his- 
tory, topped only by the saga of 
Toronto’s 15-14 win over the 
Phillies on a rainswept night in 
Philadelphia in October 1993. 

The pitchers issued a com- 
bined 17 walks, including a 
record-equalling four by Flori- 
da’s starter A1 Lei ter in the 
fourth inning alone. The night's 
heroes were the three Marlins' 
hitters Gary Sheffield, who had 
a homer and drove in five runs, 
Darren Daulton with a two run 
homer in the sixth, and Bobby 
Bonilla, who redeemed two 
earlier errors with some brilliant 
base running and a decisive two- 
run sin gle in the ninth. St range , 
given that cold conditions are 
supposed to favour pitchers. But 
in Cleveland on Monday, it 
was a strange sort of nigh L 


ATHLETICS 


Scots’ Commonwealth appeal 
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Basketball 

TteBudweteeri 

Sharks hawenJfl . 

"feftefl Myers ». boost th» 
court Mowing Oris Rncrfe promo- 
Uon ftwn player to coach 

Boxing 
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Cycling 

American Lance Armstrong, the S93 
world champion, w* make his come- 
back to ridng in earty January after 
a year out of the game being treat- 
ed for testicular cancer. 

Golf 

The Bsopean tour yesterday «i- 
nounced the richest tournament on 
mainland Europe. Prize money at toe 
1998 Tournament Ptayere Champi- 
onsttp of Europe Is going up from 
£75WX)0to Kim. toe largest amount 
outside Britten, and by 2001 itwl 
reach at least EMm. Deutsche Bank 
and the loading German software 
manufacturer SAP are sponsoring toe 
event The tournament wi be played 
at Gut Ktdan h Hamburg on 29 May- 

1 Juna ft vd return there in 2000 am 

in aBemate years wB be stued at St 
Leonflot Just south of Haktetoerg 
Bernard Hunt, the lormer RyOerQip 
player, made ittoird time beky vtoen 
Re and his anoter partner. John 

Which, won the Phg Super 60s We 

with a T5-under-par 131 at Setedon 
Park yesterday. Hunt, twice a Ryder 
Cup captain r\ the 70s. and Welch 

represerding toe FotoHscfcJti had fin- 
ished runnere-up in the previous two 

years. 


Ice hockey 

NHL: FMaddpha 7 Itenpa 
-Uancouvar « Edmonton 1 
Phoonbc 3 Arahten 4; Los Angelas 3 
Mender* 2. 


£ 


Rugby League 
Oldham Athietiefe Boundary Park 
{sound w* be avaSable naxt season 
& use by a new Oldham Rugby 
Lem* Cub operating without News 
QxporafibnlunhQintfoSsccRidDi- 
vMon-Thebusinessconsortiumbadt- 
hg the proposed new dub w« mate 
a final decision after concftidng ne- 
nettaiens overrent, which w# be less 
toan last yearb £7p00 per game far 
Super League matches. Rochdale 
haw also m ade their Spotiand ground 
avafiabla 

Salford Reds hare signed Ian Marsh, 
the teenage centre from IMdrtes 
Tigers Amttar Club, on a three-year 
contract. 

CfasttefixdTfaars have signed thefar- 
mer Oktoam Bears half-back Rands 
Maloney on a two-year contract 
Castieford beat off cuinpefiBon from 
London Broncos to skyi to© 24-yser- 
otd Bt-toeds and Warrington pteyec 

who became a free agent last week 

after OHharrfc financial coliapsa. 

IRELAND SQUAD f* ScoUswL Btakrocfc 
Colsse, DufaBn, Se&mfrqftrSOaary (cep* 


Scottish athletes yesterday 
launched a desperate appeal for 
help in raising the £250,000 still 
needed to send them to next 
year's Commonwealth Games. 

The participation of the 
200-stxoog team who are due to 
travel to Kuala Lumpur could 
be under threat unless the ex- 
tra backing is found. 

Funds are required to pro- 
vide clothing and transport, as 
well as prepare competitors 
for the heat and humidity of 
Malaysia. 

Only £150,000 of the 
£400,000 total needed has been 
raised, thanks mainly to the 
£100,000 from the team’s main 
sponsor, the Bank of Scotland. 

Now the appeal will target 
Scottish business, local au- 
thorities and professional firms, 
before the public are asked to 
lend a hand during a special 
fund-raising week in March. 

John Lindsay, spokesman 
for the Scottish team, said: “We 
have raised the funds needed in 
the past and we are confident 


E Quman. P Ryan. P ComarfeitL B Mc- 
Ssrasnay. C OSUtaui G Kknana, D Mc- 
Cartney. A Cuffa (BO Dublin BfcjasV G 
Oocftartv C NWna M Freeman 

VarinjjB).^ T Mjre*K>B ( 

Galafltaer fBuncran 
Matwne, 

Rugby Union 

tetend lock Jeremy Davidson ccaJd 
stiB face New Zealand in Dubto on No- 
vember even If ha is unable to play 
because of hb knaa fajuyfarthe next 
two weekends. The manager, Pat 
Whelan, underlined the value he 
places on toe Lions forward yester- 
ay when he said: "Jfe net a question 
ot picking him regardtess, but even if 
he is nilea out aver the next two Sat- 

certainfy get into theskte" 

SWALEC CUP ThW-rniHid draw: Dkm 
Powys v Abwavon QUns; PvriM vVanttK 
Steen Sfatarev IVcroev Bynaav Penyadg; 
Sangtanydd v F&rfej; Aborcwmba' vWew- 
town; Carmarthen Otaris v Cwmgwnch; 
Bata v Montalon; Gtemorgan Vmdns v 
Cwntynfte: Nantymoei v Cross 
teytfans vBfeVrta: Tytorstown»< 

Bedwas v PI Hamas: ADeecam vl 
gan*; Trahorbert v AbanfewK Newport 
Saracens v Maastag Ouhs: M wra tag CaMc 
vRntycteniWrtxfm wTbtimsw; Nartoenh 
v Brymwvr; Trtrsanm v Newcastle Emlyn; 
Tonby Utri v WtiMand; Gtynranth v 
Lbfitrisam; BeddauvGMs; KHmly vPerv 
coed; Ytysytswt * Uwfijdm; ’ 


with the help of the Scottish pub- 
lic we can do it again. 

“Malaysia is obviously a long 
way and the cost of getting 
everyone there will be high, and 
we have also got some team 
sports for the first time, which 
adds to the cost But we are set- 
ting out with a positive attitude.” 

Scotland wicketkeeper Alec 
Davies - cricket will be included 
for the first time in 1998 -and 
women’s hockey player Val 
Nefl were among those leading 
their weight to the launch in Ed- 
inburgh yesterday. 

Chairman of the Appeal, 
Lord Wilson ofTHlyorn, added: 
“The Commonwealth Games 
are the single most important 
multi-sports event in which 
Scotland competes as a nation 
and one in which we have a 
proven track record of success. 

“We are appealing to all the 
people of Scotland to play their 
part in raising or donating 
funds to ensure the team who 
step out to represent Scotland 
can do so with distinction.” 


v RssoNon; Uarishen v Cwmgors; North 
Ah vltabonos; Carmarthen All vLtanhonn; 
Mountah Aah v Cnxrtn; Ponhcwrt v Btadt- 
grtjwj; G&mdSffaitfi v OHtofatar Abercynon 
v OowbridBK Pyta v Rhymney; BuHh Mate 
v Abarguvny; Ibnyretal v Renarth: Tre- 
degar v vtorad Rhondda: CRfynydd v <i- 
facftOoch; RNgoBvitomg l-Si;lbnduvSt 
Peters. 7«s tabaptefad SWotey, 22No- 
wratec 

Sailing 

Pete Goss and his partner; Raphael 
Okies, continue to hold fourth place 
fa the 50ft BMW Performance, with 
2£00 (rites to go to the finish of the 
Jacques \fabre two-handed transat- 
lantic race There are three 60-foofc- 
ers ahead of him, one behind out of 
toe 10 wtich started from Le Havre 
The other British competitors in the 
monohufiSi Nfah l&ughan andAmet 
Thytor have retired. Tne mUtihufts are 
lea by Leuent and Yvan Bougnon 
inPrimagaz. 

Robert Scheldt is set to win his third 
successive World Laser ChantoL- 
onstib at AJgenaba Chla Brflafab Ban 
Afasfie is lying fouih behind two New 
Zealanders. N8< Burfoot and Hamteh 
^Another Briton, Hugh Styles. 

After a delayed start to the ‘fenartfe 
to Fort de France, Martinique, tefl of 
the MM Tnansat, angtehander 


Hard lessons on 
the ‘killer’ boats 


Merit Cup sailed in to 
Cape Town yesterday 
to take second place 
on the first leg of the 
Whitbread Round the 
World race. But, as 
the boat’s skipper 
reveals, some hard 
lessons will have to 
learned and quickly. 


Wte were pretty happy with 
our finishin g position, espe- 
cially considering the set-up 
of the boat was not ideal for 
the conditions in which we 
had to race. 

This is my fifth, first leg of 
a Whitbread race and you al- 
ways think every ooe is hard- 
er. But, even though the one 
to Cape Tbwn in 1985 was 
bard as there was a lot of up- 
wind work, this was the 
toughest Back then I also 
didn’t have the responsibili- 
ty of being in charge. 

These boats are killers to 
sail, so we have been think- 
ing about the whole mix of 
equipment and procedures as 
a m eans nf maintaining high- 

er speeds for longer. 

The l earnin g CUTVe OVBT 
the first 7350 miles has been 
steep and relentless. Wb have 
found out just bow physical- 
ly draining these boats are. It 
was made worse because of 
a constant need to repair 
things as they broke. It meant 
that the off-watch had to be 
brought on deck to retrieve 
a situation like a spinnaker 
falling in the water. They 
then lost more precious rest 
time having to do the repairs. 

Even though we had 
enough food at the end to 
make four or five meals a day, 
we wiD need to take bigger ra- 
tions to boost energy levels 
for the next leg and we are 
looking at increasing the crew 
from 11 to 12 

We had always intended 
to be 12 on the shorter legs 
because we expect there to be 
less chances for sleep. A key 
question for the run to Fre- 
mantle will be whether the 
new man and his skills fit in. 

As far as hardware is con- 
cerned, one of the things we 
will be looking at are fittings 
which, even though they are 
supposed to have a breaking 
strain of 10,000 kflos. were 
still breaking regularly. We 
once nearly lost the mast. 

The loads on these boats 


T 1 


GRANT 

DALTON 


when they are racing are 
enormous. We have broken 
lots of the halyards which 
hoist the sails up the masL 
There is damage to the top 
of the mast where the wire 
has tried to cut a groove as 
it works back and forth. 

We have blown all the 
reaching sails. They just 
weren't strong enough but 
we have been faxing back 
everything that needs to be 
done. All the improvements 
to speed and reliability arc 
in train. 

After a day off we will 
start an intensive programme 
of repair, maintenance and 
improvement, including 
work on the water. By the 
restart on 8 November we in- 
tend to a lot stronger and a 
lot better. 

We have also been think- 
ing about the opposition. The 
performance by JfeuJ Cayard 
in EF Language was awesome 
and he is dearly on the pace. 
1 think that Lawrie Smith in 
Silk Cut is still the danger 
man. He showed that when 
recording the biggest 24-bour 
run of the leg when conditions 
became heavy. 

There are still five boats 
that could win this and to see 
one boat break away on this 
first leg is not new. It neces- 
sarily always happens on this 
first north-south leg, but 
things will look a little dif- 
ferent going east-west and in 
the southern ocean. 

The key to winning this 
nine-leg marathon is prepa- 
ration and learning from mis- 
takes. Yon can come out on 
top overall even if you never 
win a leg outright. You have 
to put together a string of 
consistently high places. 

There is a long way to go 
in this race, but I wouldn’t 
want to be too far behind as 
the way the points system is 
weighted it’s pretty ugly for 
those at the back. 


Dalton happy with second 


Grant Dalton was in busi- 
ness-like form in the early 
hours of yesterday morning 
as he brought Merit Cup 
into Cape Tbwn for second 
place in the first leg of the 
Whitbread Round the 
World Race. 

Dalton was 20 hours be- 
hind Paul Cayard in EF Lan- 
guage, and an hour and a half 
ahead of the third-placed 
Knut Frostad in Norway’s 
Innovation Kvaerner. And he 
was happy with that. 

“The crew," he said, 
“were going really well, but 
they are tired. Coming sec- 
ond may not always sound 
great, but we thought it was 
good. We thought we had 
done a mighty job.” 

Second place gives Dalton 
110 points ou the event's 
complex scoring system. Ca- 
yard has 125 and Frostad 97. 

Expected in fourth place 
today is Britain’s Lawrie 


Smith in Silk Cut as Chris 
Dickson’s Toshiba, in sixth, is 
again bunted down by Ross 
Field’s America’s Challenge, 
the distance between them 
fluctuating between three 
and 10 miles with less than 
500 miles to go. 

There was more woe for 
last-placed Brunei Sunergy, 
having to stop off in Brazil to 
replace a rudder broken in a 
collision with a whale. The 
Dutch boat reported that its 
mast has been damaged and 
will have to be repaired by 
splicing in a new top 50 feet 
in Cape Town. 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACE (first lag, 7,350 mfle*. 
Southampton to Cap* Town): 1 EF 
Language (Swe) P Cayard 29 days Wr 
WnsiSSsBC- Z Mont Cup [Monaco) G 
Deton 3fti22ftTl;3 bmomnn Kwem- 

«r(NorfKFrs33*aJ30:14.-ft&S?atofln- 
Wt: 4 SBc Cut (G8) L Smith 149 miss 
n go; 5 Ctesaia RaongJUSj M Foch- 
<s 379; B Tbshfca (US)TS Dickson 47& 

7 America^ Cfredengs (US) R ReM 4B2; 

8 SwecSsrt Uatcfr (Sun) G Krantz 581; 

9 EF Educate (Swe) C Gutog 809; 10 
frunol Swesgy (Noth) H BouEchoftaSQA 


"Rimer has mowed into the lead, with 
Elen MacArthur, the only woman fa 
the race for 65m yachts, lying sixth. 
Two days Into hsr attempt to break 
the Ftonnd Britain s^ing record, "Ra- 
cy Edwards and an al-waman crew 
or nine, was sti ahead of schedule fa 
the 92ft catamaran Royal & Sin AK 
lance. 


Snooker 

GRAM) PRIX (Bournemouth) Fourth 
round: J Hggns (Seri bt M Khg (Eng) 50; 
C Smal (Sco) bt A Burden f 

Tennis 

MEXICAN OPEN Otadco 
tint round: FOwap 
446-264; J-AMirH 
74 64: F Msggsnl (f 
44 7-06-1; LA now 
6-1 04 8-1: J Burto I 
B-0 6-0; A Sa (Bj) bt I 
6 6-2; N Lapantd 
(Uteri) 64 64; R Dtegado (Pan br l 
(Oert 64 <M; A Hernandez (MoO tat M Os- 
orio (Mw) 6-1 (M. 

EUROPCARD OPEN MEN’S TOURNA- 
MENTjSkXtgart) StoelM, sseond round: 
G Kuanen(§)t« H Arazi (Mar) 64 B-784; 
PRtete(Aua)tilJEapWstSw)iit/a;PKb- 
rda tea Ifep) M ,C Woodrufl (USlB-3 64; Y 

KBfc**uv (fe?) « A Medve:: - (lir) 6-0 2- 

6 64; M fta (CMa) bt K tecera (Svk) fl-7 
64 W; Ft KrajbokTNtei] bt B BocWfGur) 
74 64; T Herman (QB) tat Ghrartswta (CroaJ 
&4 2-0 (ret). 


BELL CHALLBWGE WOMEN'S TOUR- 
NAMENT (Quebec) FM round: D van 
Roast (BeS) bt E CaSfcww (Bel) 6-4 8-2; M 
GraytxjsssSa (PdQ tn R Snipsor (Can) 1-6 
6-1 6-3; LGolarsa (It) bt ADecheum&4efar- 
at (Fr) 6-3 6-1; S Jeyneefcm (Can) bt A 
Gankfan (Mad M7-S64; M Alfanta (Man) 
bt M lb (US) 64 6-2; P Hy-Boutais (Can) 
bt A RaaJ (Ranee) 8-2 3-6 74; J M&an- 
abe (US) bt R Hraki 
M Do Swsrdt (SA) 

44 64. 


inas- 44 -* 


(Aua) 


WTA TOUR RANKINGS: r M Mngb (Sm» 
ip) 3590; 3 M 



8630p&; 2 J Novotna (Cz flop) : 
Sflte (US) 3429; A L Davenport f 


>3307; 


5 A Coetzar (US) 305; 6 1 Ma*ol (US) 2955; 
7 1 SpHea (US) 3427; B M Pierce (IS13400; 
9 A Sanchez Vfcario (US) 2B7; 10 C Mar- 
tteez (US) 205 

Weightlifting 

The International Wbig h af ti rg Fed- 
arallcxi on Wednesday ft not 
verify the series of worid records set 
by Cttnase Sfters at the National 
Games in Shanghai, citing a lack ot 
Internationally recognized doping 
controls. The derision cast a shadow 
over toe remarkable ^ertormances fa 
Shanghai, whore Chinese women 
have sat world records fa wetohtlft- 
hg, swimming art track "No fWF anti- 
doping debate has been present 
and no IWF-controDed anti-do 
testing has been effected,' toe 
arSOon said in a statement 
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Crenshaw to lead US 
into next Ryder Cup 

but not against Seve 


s' 


■v 


Si?. 


Ben Crenshaw, four 
times a member of the 
US Ryder Cup team, 
was yesterday named 
as captain of the squad 
when it tries to reclaim 
the cup in 1999. 

Meanwhile, the man 
who extended Europe’s 
reign in Spain - Seve 

Ballesteros- underlined 
his intentions not to 
lead another defence. 


Ben Crenshaw, twice winner of 
the Masters, will take over 
the Ryder Cup team that was 
beaten by Europe at Valder- 
rama in Spain last month and 
has failed to bring home the 
trophy in five of its last seven 
attempts, it was annnunmri 
yesterday. 

The choke of Crenshaw, 45, 
made sense in that he is a vet- 
eran player with lender Cup ex- 
perience and is still active on the 
American PGA Tbur and he 
will be in a good position to 
evaluate his players. 

Meanwhile, the victori- 
ous skipper, Seve Ballesteros, 
who has been insisting since 
VaJderrama that he will not be 
European captain again, has 
cut short all speculation that he 
might be persuaded to serve 
a gain, by confirming his deci- 
sion in writing. 

“I have written to the PGA 
resigning as the na ptam and 1 
will not be changing my min d," 
said Ballesteros horn Madrid 
yesterday, where he is com- 


peting in the Oki Pro-Am, 


La Moralqa Golf Chib cours- 
es this week 

“I hope to be playing well 
enough to qualify for the team 
next time. Itt don’t I might not 
even watch the next match. I 
enjoyed the experience as 
captain this year but once is 
enough.” 

While Ballesteros was con- 
firming the end of his tenure as 
captain of the European team, 
the appointment of the new US 
captain was a surprise, in that 
it was generally assumed af- 
ter the criticism of Tbm Kite 
for the Valderrama loss that 
the PGA of America would se- 
lect a sterner, tougher leader. 
Crenshaw, a shy historian 
known as "Gentle Ben", hard- 
ly fits that image. 

Among those considered 
were Curtis Strange, who won 
the 1988 US Open at The 
Country Club in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, the venue of the 
□ext Ryder Cup, Larry Nelson, 
twice winner of the USPGA 
Ch amp io ns h ip , and Hale Irwin, 
who has won nine times on the 
American Senior PGA Ibur 
this year. 

Kite was also considered to 
be in the frame but blamed the 
loss at Valderrama on lack of 
course knowledge and admit- 
ted he erred in not getting 
more than three of his team 
members to play the quirky 
layout untQ the week of die Ry- 
der Cup. 

Kite was also criticised for 
trying to play his team a 

hnlanrftrf amount instead nf gtv 

ing with the strongest match- 


ups, as Ballesteros did when he 
rested the off-form veteran 
Ian Woosnam. 

Whether Crenshaw’s team 


a player next time depends 
very much on whether the 
Spaniard can pill his gwn * 
round, starting this week in the 
unique European Ibur pro- 
am at La Moraleja, in which 
amateurs play with the profes- 
sionals for the first two of the 

four days. 

Last year, Ballesteros fin- 
ished third with a 12-under-par 
aggregate of 276, three shots be- 
hind Ibm Kite. . 

The 40-ydar-old Spaniard 
has been trying out a new 
titanium driver in practice 
and is optimistic he might do 
even better than 12 months . 
ago. 

His last European Ibur vic- 
tory, incidentally, was in 
Madrid at the 1995 Spanish 
Open but on adherent course, 
at the Chib de Campo. 

His victory chances have 
been helped by the with- 
drawal of four of his Ryder 
Cup team, Darren Clarke, 
Lee Westwood, Thomas Bjorn 
and Per-Ulrik Johansson, in 
the last few days while yes- 
terday Sam Torrance also 
withdrew after injuring his 
neck in the pro-am tourna- 
ment. 

Tb irance had played 12 
holes when he was fenced to 
stop. As he said later “It 
would have been crazy to have 
continued. Now I need to rest 
the injury because if 1 do it 
might be better in a couple of 
days." 
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ACROSS 21 

I Supports president in Re- 
view Supplement? (10) 23 

6 See heads rolling (4) 

10 Number hot in dwelling? 25 
Tinning extremely so 
(3,4) 26 

II NE Scot wants river m 

landscape (7) 27 

12 Incas? They could be — 
there’s a lack of certainty 28 

( 9 ) 

13 New poems presenting 
difficulties (5) 

14 Sportsman makes a high 1 

hit (5) 2 

15 A snort companion (4£) 

17 Warm cover, that is, 3 

about tbe German get- 
ting blue (9) 

20 Bearded? Came dose, 4 
but face is shaved (5) 


Settled back with very 
good measures (5) 
Mellow Goya is gen or 
faked? (9) 

Sound painter’s fantastic 
work of art (7) 

Raise English tax in gen- 
eral (7) 

Card missing Spade Audi 

^ook has virtue and tal- 
ent (10) 

DOWN 

Secure church collar (5) 
Answered, being per- 
suaded (9) 

Brits involved with a de- 
canter, becoming dippy 

Clarifies penalty among 
reserves (7) 


5 Seaman streaked, it's said 
with shocked surprise 


7 Pool indudes Union 
money (5) 

8 Held dear steady during 
walk (9) 

9 Thanks for the receipt 
(14) 

14 Exhibition — with one 
viewer? (9) 

16 Drop a name in a note 

(?) 

18 Okl swan on song m 
fresh surroundings (4-3) 

19 Savings, say, boarded by 
organised gents (4,3) 

22 Grass hides bit of rnfb in 
confusion (5) 

24 Becomes gloomy — in a 
scrape, we bear (5) 


Bobby Bonilla, of the Florida Marlins, safely slides in despite the attentions of Cleveland’s Matt Williams in the ninth inning of the third game of 
baseball's World Saves. The game, tied 7-7 at the top of the ninth, ended in a 14-11 win for the Marlins Report; page 31 Photograph: Reuter 


BOXING 

Wright shows tentative signs of recovery 


Carl Wright was yesterday de- 
scribed by doctors as “serious- 
ly DU but improving slowly". The 
bulletin from the Walton Cen- 
tre of Neurology and Neuro- 
surgeiy did not actually confirm 
that the boxer had regained 
consciousness, but it is report- 
ed that he has come round from ■ 
his nine-day coma. 

John Morris, the Board of 
Control secretary, said: “Wc arc 
delighted that Carl Wright is 
making progress and wc are 
leaving any announcement 
about his condition to the hos- 


pital. They appear to have 
done an excellent job for Carl 
and wc wiD rely entirely on what 
they have la say about him. 
And, of course, we arc hoping 
he will make a full recovery." 

Colin Moorcroft the train- 
er who rushed Wright to the 
Wilton hospital after the box- 
er was taken ill following his 
fight in Sheffield on 1 1 Octo- 


ber, has said that Wright re- 
sponded with an emotional re- 
action after being shown a 
picture of his three-year-old 
son, Jordan. 

“You can imagine the ten- 
sion in the room when Carl 
opened his eyes for the first 
time in more than a week," said 
Moorcroft. “I’ve known Carl 
since he was nine and have 


trained him on and off for the 
last four years. At least we can 
be optimistic he may make a full 
recovery. But we are not kid- 
ding ourselves. He is still on a 
ventilator and extremely ilL" 
Wright 28, was outpointed in 
a fight for the vacant British light- 
welterweight title against 
Antrim’s Mark Winters at the 
Sheffield Arena, and in the ear- 
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ty hours of the following moru-> 
ing underwent surgery to remove 
a blood dot from his brain. 

Billy Schwer, the talented 
but cut-prone fighter from Lu-* 
ton, has sought all kinds of sp&j 
cialist opinion during the last 
four years to toughen up hisfea-j 
turns. Now the lightweight wflj 
be hoping that one of his Iaf-I 
est injury-preventative mea^ 
sures will keep his face in good 
shape during Saturday’s chal*! 
lenge for the European 
title against Spain’s Oscal 
Garcia Cano in Zaragoza. 
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Tromso vs Chelsea live from 7:50 tonight on 

>***•»■ *-•-«?., T* ' ' w. 
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